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NEW SERIES VOLUME IV NO. 2 


(VOLUME LXVIII OF THE CONTINUOUS SERIES) 
June 1954 
SS 
AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNOWN 281-316 


Tue following notes deal only with parts of the ‘Beacon Speech’ where my 
interpretation differs from that of Professor Fraenkel. 

The text and critical apparatus are based on Fraenkel’s edition, but I have 
omitted certain emendations that seem to me unnecessary. 

I am indebted to the late Professor A. G. Ogilvie for advice on geographical 
matters. Altitudes and distances are based on G.S.G.S. 4439, Greece 1 :100,000 
(1944). 

286-9 brepreAns Te TévTOV WoTE VwTicat, 

iaxvs mopevrob Aaumddos mpos jdovnv 
Acedocet, 7d xpvoopeyyes Ws Tis HAvos 
oéAas mapayyeiAaca, Maxiorov oxomds. 








286 imepreAjs MV: sizmeip éAns F Tr et Triclinii Schol. vet. 288 Aevooe: scripsi: 
mevkn codd.  +yAvaodeyyés V 


Tr.: ‘. .. and towering up so that the sea fled before it, the strength of the 
journeying torch joyfully handed on like a sun the gleam of shining gold and 
struck upon the watch-post of Macistus.’ 


286 imepreAnjs te. Since Athos (2,033 m.) is the highest station on the whole 
route, this adjective indicates that the flames gain additional height in order to 
cover an enormous distance on the next stage of the journey. 

movrov, the open sea. The beacon now leaves the coastal mountains and 
inshore islands which it has hitherto followed. 

vwrioat. As the light advances like a courier, its reflection speeds over the 
surface of the sea. Accordingly the dark waters seem to retreat in flight before 
its brilliance. See L.S.J. s.v. I (not III). 

288 Aedooe. This verb is used not infrequently of men looking across the sea 
and watching a light on shore or in the sky, and conversely of heavenly beings 
gazing down to earth. See the examples in L.S.J. s.v. 1, 2. The adoption of 
mevxn would be facilitated by the neighbouring words Aapmddos, xpvaoodeyyés, 
jAwos, and céAas. 

mevxn falls under suspicion, because after the descriptive icyds topevtod Aap- 
adéos it lacks force. The sentence as it stands in the manuscripts obviously lacks 
a verb, which might well take the place of this otiose noun. It is possible to infer 
from the manuscripts that the missing verb governed the acc. oxomds and that 
it signified a phase in the journey subsequent to the passing of the light from 
one post to the other (zapayyeiAaca aor.). Accordingly Aevooe: seems to fit the 
conditions. 

4598.2 G 
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mpos ndovnv goes closely with Aevooe:, and there is no marked rhythmical 
break between the lines. So also céAas is closely linked with 76 xpucodeyyes in 
the preceding line. This continuity of rhythm affects the sense of the passage, 
giving an impression of the invincible progress of the beacon. See also on 305-9 
below. A similar effect is produced at 296-9. 

289 Maxicrov. Macistus was the legendary founder of Eretria; he was asso- 
ciated with the Elean Macistus (Strabo x. 1. 10). This association may explain 
the retention of a in the first syllable. The Eretrian hero may really have taken 
his name from a landmark near the city, e.g. a spur of Olympus. Consequently 
the scholiast who says that Maciston was a mountain in Euboea may not be 
in error. 

The mountain referred to by Aeschylus is undoubtedly Dirphys (1,745 m.). 
Olympus is part of this mountain-mass, and the poet may have applied the 
name of the part to the whole. Apart from Olympus, only the foothills of 
Dirphys lie in Eretrian territory ; see W. Wallace, Hesperia, xvi (1947), pp. 115 f., 
with map. 

Athos and Dirphys are about 95 nautical miles (176 km.) apart. From Athos 
to sea-level the horizon is about 86 nautical miles, and from Dirphys to sea- 
level about 78 nautical miles. The peak of one is visible from the peak of the 
other in daylight ; and beacons on one could be seen from the other by night. 
Even if Aeschylus and his audience did not know this, they would at least be 
aware that people sailing between Euboea and Chalcidice could see Athos on 
the one hand and Dirphys on the other at many points on the voyage. 

It has often been suggested that one or more lines have been lost in the 
manuscript tradition after 287. The foregoing explanation shows, however, 
that this suggestion is unnecessary, either for the purpose of mending the syntax 
or for that of introducing an additional watch-post between Athos and Dirphys. 
In any case Icos and the adjacent islands, which form the only possible inter- 
mediate stations, are too deficient both in physical height and in reputation to 
occupy a place in Clytaemnestra’s chain of beacons. 


78 


302-4 Aipvnv 8 brép yopyamuw eoxnpev ddos, 
Gpos 7” én’ aiyimAayxrov e€ixvodpevov 
wrpvved’ éopov pr pavilecbar mupds. 
303 aiyimAaxrov V 304 wrpuve Oeopov codd. et edd. plurimi; corr. Karsten xapi- 
Ceo8a codd.; corr. Lowinski 


Tr.: ‘. . . and over the round-eyed lagoon the light swooped down and, 
arriving at the goat-trodden mountain, urged the swarm of fire not to die down.’ 

302 Aipvnv yopya@m, the bay opposite Megara. yopyd@ms may be descriptive 
or allusive, or both. It is capable of describing a round lake or a sheltered bay ; 
the water between Megara and the Isthmus is certainly a sheltered bay. A 
mythological interpretation is put forward, however, by Hesychius, s.v. ’"Eoya- 
ruatis. He says that Gorgo, daughter of Megareus and wife of Corinthus, was 
drowned in a lake which therefore received the name yopya@ms. For Hesychius 
this lake is Eschatiotis, lying in the hills in the far west of the Megarid. But he 
may easily be mistaken on this point; for his story is of an aetiological stamp, 
and the bay opposite Megara would provide a better illustration of the rivalry 
between Megara and Corinth than does Eschatiotis. 
At any rate, a beacon directed from Cithaeron towards the Argolid is bound 
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to pass over the eastern territory of Megara and the adjacent bay. Many 
Athenians must have seen this bay either from the neighbouring hills or from 
ships; and those who had not seen it must have heard of it. In addition, the 
bay is an important geographical feature, worthy to be listed with Cithaeron, 
the Asopus valley, etc. In these respects it meets the chief requirements of the 
passage, and we may proceed to test the identification by reference to the next 
items in the list. 

dpos aiyimAayKrov (303), Aegina. The name of the island is suggested by the 
adjective, and the audience who had followed the path of the beacon from 
Cithaeron over Megara would have no difficulty in identifying this new watch- 

st. 

P The summit of Aegina is of no great height (532 m.) but is a prominent 
landmark to the Athenians, as everyone acquainted with fifth-century history 
knows. Since the mountain rises from sea-level, it appears to be higher than 
it is. 

Aegina is not only in line with Cithaeron and Megara but also with Arachnae- 
on, the next watch-post to be described, and Argos. We shall find, moreover 
that, if we postulate a stage from Aegina to Arachnaeon, the identity of the 
intervening headland can be established without difficulty. 

The foregoing interpretation of the round-eyed lake and the goat-trodden 
mountain thus fits the facts. On the other hand, attempts to equate Aiuvn yopyams 
with Eschatiotis and dpos atyimAayxrov with Geraneia are doomed to failure. (a) 
It is doubtful whether many Athenians had heard of Eschatiotis ; certainly few 
can have seen it. It is in any case a poor landmark. (5) There is no apparent 
reason why Geraneia more than any other mountain between Cithaeron and 
Arachnaeon should be singled out as ‘goat-trodden’. (c) A line Cithaeron- 
Eschatiotis—Geraneia is absurdly bent. The sequel is even more absurd; for 
there is no prominent headland of the kind described at 307 between Geraneia 
and Arachnaeon, and there would be no point in any case in going from 
Geraneia to Argos via Arachnaeon. (d) If Eschatiotis be rejected as too insigni- 
ficant and also off the course of the beacon, the fact remains that there is no 
other inland lake between Cithaeron and Geraneia. 

Thus the route Cithaeron—Megara—Aegina is the only one that offers a 
reasonable interpretation of 302-3. 

302 é€oxnisev ‘dropped’, ‘swooped downwards’ ; so also 308, 310. In all three 
instances the light descends but does not strike the ground. From Cithaeron 
(1,409 m.) it dips over the lake before landing on Aegina. Then it rises again, 
soaring over a steep headland, so that it must fall again to reach the top of 
Arachnaeon (1,113 m.). It drops once more towards the palace at Argos (not 
the Larisa). 

Fraenkel translates ‘shot down’, meaning that the light comes to earth; 
but this does not fit the context (see esp. 308, where this misconception has 
compelled many editors to emend the text unnecessarily). cxjmrew can only 
signify ‘alight’, ‘land’ if it is qualified by a word such as zédou, cf. Prom. 749, 
Sept. 429. Failing such a qualification it refers properly to the downward 
motion before landing ; so Ag. 366 oxnecev of the fall of an arrow towards the 
target. 

(The history of oxyjmrew is somewhat obscure; but the sense of ‘falling’, 
‘dropping’ is apparently related to the notion of ‘leaning’ on a staff or an 
excuse.) 
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304 wrpive’ éoudv. The traditional text apparently signifies that the beacon 
itself rouses an ordinance or rite of fire. There is no parallel for this use of Geopyds 
(vdpot 312 is irrelevant; see below) or for the combination of Aecpds with 
orpuvew. I take wrpuvel’ to be absolute, ‘bestirred itself’, and the rest as final- 
consecutive. For the metaphorical uses of €oyds, see L.S.J. s.v. 3. abavilecBar, 
passive, is near yapi{eo8a: and contrasts effectively with the sense of 305 f. 
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305-9 méutrovat 5° avdaiovres apOdven peéver 
droyos péyav muywva, kai Lapwvixod 
~ / ae Te , , 
mropO 0b Karomrpov mpav’ direpBadAew mpdaw 
préyovaay: efr’ éExxnyev, eft” adixero 
Apaxvaiov almos, doruyeirovas oKxomds. 


306 péya V 307 mpdva (ex quo fecit mpav’ m) M 


Tr.: ‘... and they kindled and sent on with unstinted force a great beard of 
flame, so that it soared even beyond the cape that mirrors the strait of Saron, 
blazing onwards. Then it dropped ; then it came to the crag of Arachnaeon the 
neighbour watchpost to this town.’ 

305 méurrovat, sc. pvAaxes. 

306 «ai emphasizes the whole phrase Sapwvixod . . . depBaArew. 

The enjambment of 306-7 is matched by that of 307-8. As before 286-9, 
this device produces the illusion of speed maintained over a great distance. 

306-7. Lapwrixod wopOuod. This seems to be the earliest reference to the 
Saronic strait or gulf by that name. 

Strabo shows that in later times Zapwuixds xdAmos was used by some Greeks 
to mean the whole of the area between Hermione, Sunium, and the Isthmus; 
i.e. it was not always distinguished from the ZaAapumaxds KoAmos (vim. ii. 2). 
Elsewhere, however, he distinguishes it from the ’EAevowaxds KdAmos (VII. vi. 
22). It is clear that when such a distinction was made, Lapwuxnds meant the 
waters from Hermione to the Isthmus along the coast of Epidaurus and bounded 
on the north by Aegina (vm. vi. 4) ; the Salaminian or Eleusinian gulf proper 
lay between Aegina and Attica. The important point is that Aegina is the 
natural dividing mark in this case. 

It is questionable whether in Aeschylus’ time Zapwrxds could refer to the 
area north of Aegina. It is perhaps more likely to have been limited not merely 
to the area south of Aegina but even to the immediate vicinity of Saron, a river 
and district near Troezen (see P.—-W., R.E. s.v. ‘Saron’). However that may be, 
the fact that we are concerned at present with a crossing in a southerly direction 
from Aegina to Arachnaeon indicates that the narrowest interpretation of the 
adjective can hardly be wrong. The route taken by the beacon must cross the 
coast near Saron and Troezen. 

In this vicinity lies Methana (743 m.), which is by far the most prominent 
headland on the coast between Calaureia and the Isthmus. It is in view of 
Athens and was well known to Athenians in the fifth century through their 
relations, both legendary and actual, with Troezen and neighbouring towns. 
Accordingly we may identify Aeschylus’ zpéva with Methana. 

307 xarorrpov. A steep cliff-face overhanging sunlit water will appear bright, 
whatever the colour of the rock, and will reflect the eddies and ripples of the 
water. Thus the expression ‘mirror of the strait’ seems justified, even if it be 
a daring metaphor. The emendations xdromrov, xardémrnv are certainly no 
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improvement. The one is passive in meaning, for all that Fraenkel has declared 
it active ; and the other, as Fraenkel says, carries a disagreeable sense that does 
not suit the present context. See postscript. 

brepBadAew, sc. PAdya from PAoyds 306. mpdow goes with ¢rdyovear ; for the 
enjambment see above. 

Since the final-consecutive phrase follows ¢Aoyds 7uwywva directly, there is no 
difficulty either in detecting its reference or supplying the subject of the in- 
finitive. No advantage is gained from reading trepBdArka . . . pA€yovoa with 
Schiitz ; the transition from méumovar to drepBaAAe is quite as awkward as that 
involved in the manuscript text, and there is nothing to be said in favour of 
creating a hiatus before efr’ éoxnyev. 

308 efr’...eir’.... These staccato phrases interrupt the smooth rhythm of 
the preceding lines and suggest the suddenness with which the light burst into 
view of the watchers at Argos. 

éoxniev, see above on 302. For the sequence éoxnyev—adixero, to which 
editors have objected, cf. 302-3 éoxnyevr—efixvovpevov. 


312-13 = rowoide Tot por Aaprradynddpwv vopot. 
GAAos rap’ aAAov Siadoyxais mAnpovpevor. 


312 rowoide rot yor Schiitz: roroide Eroupor (€rvpor F) codd. vouot scripsi: yoyo. codd. 
et edd. 


Tr.: ‘Such were the stages of my couriers, manned one after the other in 
their turn.’ 

312 vopoi. Fraenkel accepts vdyzor; but what Clytaemnestra has been describ- 
ing are not rules or arrangements for the passing of the beacon but the actual 
stages by which it was passed. The Greek word to express this meaning is surely 
vopot, ‘allocations’, provinciae; see L.S.J. s.v. vouds II. 2. 

The route of the beacon-chain is as follows: 1. Ida; 2. Lemnos (Hermaion) ; 
3. Athos; 4. Dirphys; (via Euripus) 5. Messapion; (via Asopus valley) 6. 
Cithaeron; (via bay of Megara) 7. Aegina; (via Methana promontory) 8. 
Arachnaeon ; 9. Argos. 

All the watch-posts and intervening places are prominent geographical 
features and famous in legend. Moreover, stages 1-3 were well known to 
Athenian sailors in Aeschylus’ time and stages 4-8 are part of the Attic land- 
scape. The list is Athenian, not Argive, in character. Some of the stages are 
not strictly necessary (e.g. the signal could be flashed from Cithaeron to 
Arachnaeon direct), and the latter part of the route could have been much 
straighter and shorter than it is. The poet has evidently neglected realism in 
order to introduce impressive peaks like Cithaeron and to present a full sweep 
of features on the Attic horizon. 


Postscript.—As an alternative to the foregoing interpretation of xdromrpov, I 
would suggest that Methana is likened to a hand-mirror because it is roughly 
circular in shape and is joined to the mainland by a handle-like isthmus. This 
explanation I now prefer. 

I have to thank Mr. A. H. Coxon, who read these notes in proof and pointed 
out a number of slips. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 
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‘THE LOOKING-GLASS OF SOCIETY’ IN 
AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNOWN 838-40 


‘J 4 , >, » a ‘ : , 
eldws A€youn’” av, ed yap e€eriorapat 
OpiAias KdtomTpov, eidwAov axias, 
Soxodvras elvar Kapra mpevpeveis epoi. 


ComMENTATORS have generally agreed that dyAias Kdromrpov must be under- 
stood here either as ‘a mere appearance, an unreal semblance, of friendship’, 
or else ‘the mirror, Society (in which one can see the image of the true disposi- 
tion of one’s associates)’. All other interpretations have been dismissed by 
Fraenkel as ‘impossible artifices’. The first opinion has had strong support. 
But Headlam’s arguments that dy.Aia cannot mean ¢iAla, nor Kadromrpov ‘a 
false image’, make it untenable. This, Fraenkel concludes, leaves only one 
possibility : social intercourse is a mirror because it can be used ‘as a tool, as a 
touchstone for testing moral conduct’. In what follows here I shall try to show 
that this view runs counter to early Greek thought on the subject of social 
intercourse and the arts of flattery ; that it is discordant with the context in the 
Agamemnon and with Aeschylus’ attitude to the problem of appearance and 
reality: that the main quotations cited in its support can be impugned; and 
that another interpretation is possible. Questions of syntax will not be discussed 
here. The punctuation in the passage as quoted above is Sidgwick’s—the most 
non-committal of several possibilities. 

If social intercourse is called a mirror here because it can be used for testing 
sincerity, this implies that just as everyone can see his true features in a mirror 
so everyone can detect false and flattering friends by associating with them. But 
this is exactly what earlier Greek ethical writers deny in writing about social 
relationships. The flatterer, as Solon (Scolia 32 Diehl), Theognis, and Pindar 
warn us, is as artful as any chameleon or cuttle-fish to take the colour of his 
surroundings and to copy, superficially, the moods of his victim. In a sequence 
of verses on this theme (i. 58 ff.) Theognis emphatically asserts that there is 
nothing harder than to detect a false man, «:BdyAov avdpds : gold and silver are 
far easier to test. Pindar (Pyth. 2. 72 ff.) implies that one must be like Rhada- 
manthus to see through the mimicries of these sedulous apes, and grieves that 
a trickster like Odysseus could win confidence and approval by his odious 
persuasiveness (Nem. 8. 25 ff.). The advice to imitate the cuttle-fish (fr. 235, 
Bowra) was spoken not by Pindar himself but by some trickster named in the 
lost part of the poem. In Homer and Hesiod the delusive charms of Hera and 
Pandora (though magic is involved here) imply the same opinion—that the 
flatterer can only be detected by unusual acumen and insight. Normally he is 
not unmasked until his victim is no longer worth flattering. 

But, it will be asked, what about Euripides, Electra 384-5, 77 5° opuAig Bporods 
Kpweire Kai trois 70caw Tovs edyevets? Does this not imply that one can judge 
worth by means of social intercourse? Denniston in the latest edition of the 
Electra takes it as implying nothing of the kind, but (following Paley) ‘a man 
can be judged by the company he keeps’. The implication of these lines is 
clarified in a fragment of the Hypsipyle (as Mr. G. W. Bond has pointed out 


to me) ° ‘ ‘ C4 4 ‘ ‘ 4 7 
mpos Tas dices xp Kai Ta mpaypata oKoTeiv 


kai tas dvairas Tv Kaxa@v te Kayabav. 


This is more than mere ‘social intercourse’. 
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The other stock quotation (from Photius in Stobaeus 4. 231, Meineke), is 

equally uncertain, though at first it seems to exemplify the ‘touchstone’ meaning 

of dptAias Kdromrpov perfectly—Karémrpw pev eudavilerar tims ris popdijs 

Tod owparos, optAias 5é Kai Adyous 76 THs Yuyis HOos xapaxrnypilerar. But this is 

an antithesis, not a comparison. A mirror shows external appearance; one 

needs something quite different to reveal character, namely dy.Atar and Adyot. 

And here, too, dusAtac may well mean ‘by the company it keeps, its associates’. 

ler- The plural seems to demand this. (Or else, as Professor H. J. Rose, who kindly 

ip’, read this article, has suggested to me, it means ‘conversation, sermonibus’, being 

Dsi- coupled with Adyors.) To take it as equivalent to ‘by the conduct one displays 
by in social intercourse’ or ‘by association’ makes a far clumsier aphorism. 

wrt. Similarly the often quoted fragment of Aeschylus (fr. 395, Sidgwick) xaroz- 

‘a tpov eldous xaAxds €or’, olvos dé vod, implies a contrast as well as a comparison : 

ne bronze reflects external form, but if you wish to know a man’s inner mind you 

sa must use the mirror of wine. It is significant that in the prototype of this pro- 

Ww verb Alcaeus used Siomrpov. Wine enables one to see through, to see behind, the 

ial mask of a man’s face. But in what real sense does mere social intercourse, with 

he its etiquette, conventions, and flatteries, do anything of the kind? If only, as a 

id Scolion (Diehl, Scolia Anon. 7) wishes, one could break a way into a man’s 

id heart and see his true mind, then perhaps, and then only, could one be sure of 

=d a friend’s sincerity. The author of Ecclesiasticus speaks the common experience 

st of all who know the ways of public life when he remarks (xii. 8 ff.) : ‘a man’s 





friend will not be fully tried in prosperity . . . the enemy will speak sweetly 
with his lips, but in his heart take counsel how to overthrow thee into a pit’. 


] 
“dl To turn to the context in the Agamemnon: in the lyric part of the immediately 
it preceding stasimon the Chorus have used the celebrated parable of the lion’s 
il whelp as a symbol of delusive friendliness and charm.' Children and elders 
r alike found it a delightful pet. Its true nature was not revealed simply by opusAia 
is but by xpdvos and épya. A discriminating discussion of the dangers of prosperity 


e follows. The notion of deceptive appearances returns with the phrase ‘the 
s power of wealth falsely stamped with praise’. Agamemnon enters almost im- 
e mediately after this. Then in the anapaests the Chorus are concerned mainly 
t 
; 





with the problem of how to greet the king with absolute honesty and sincerity. 
They remind him that many, when they have done wrong, prize appearance 
above reality. Everyone (the phrase is surprisingly strong) is ready to feign 
grief or joy to suit the occasion. But such specious looks will not deceive the 
‘good judge of cattle’. The fawning, adulterate friendliness of his flatterers will 
| not mislead him into a belief in their loyalty. The Chorus, to show their 


_ 


candour, then offer some criticism of Agamemnon’s militarism in the past. 
But now, they affirm, they bid him welcome ov« dm’ axpas ppevds. In their last 
words they give another warning against disloyalty. In time (not by simple 
dutAia), they say, the king will distinguish the loyal from the disloyal. 

All the emphasis here is on the difference between a specious appearance 
and a truly well-intentioned heart. The notes of seeming (706 Soxeiv efvar), of 
superficial similarity (6yovompemeis, am’ dxpas ¢pevds), and of the unusual 
discernment needed to see through these externals (good judges of cattle are 
rare) predominate. It is, of course, a favourite motif in Aeschylus’ thought. 


™ As I have suggested in Aeschylus in His be a deliberate echo of Solon’s ¢atdp@ ce 
Style (Dublin, 1942) Aeschylus’ use of datdp- mpocervérn mpoowmw in Scolia 32. 
wrdés with reference to the cub here may 
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Agamemnon in his opening speech is in no hurry to respond to these pathetic 
overtures. But after twenty lines of conventional piety and gloating self- 
righteousness he replies to them.’ He seems to think (if vv. 830-7 are genuine) 
that the cause of all this disloyalty is only envy—an ominously proud and self- 
satisfied explanation for unpopularity. Then he uses the controversial phrase— 
he knows all about the seeming (Soxoivras) benevolence of his friends, because 
he is well acquainted with the dusAias xdrorzpov. I find it impossible to believe 
after so much previous contrast between seeming, bright seeming (the lion 
cub is ¢adpwrds, Helen is an dyaAwa), andjreality, that Aeschylus could pos- 
sibly have intended his metaphor of the mirror to be understood here as 
indicating ‘a touchstone for testing moral conduct’. 

Another interpretation is suggested where one might reasonably have ex- 
pected to find enlightenment on this theme of insincerity—in Plutarch’s How 
to tell a flatterer from a friend. Flatterers, Plutarch observes, resemble the wood- 
worm in attacking the richest wood ; they abound where fame and power are 
greatest. Misfortune eventually reveals their base metal; but a prudent man 
will learn the difficult art of detecting them in advance, without need of that 
drastic test. Just as spurious golden vessels and counterfeit coins (cf. Aeschylus’ 
xpvodracra €o0Aa and mapdonyov) copy only the brightness and lustre of gold, 
so the flatterer imitates the pleasant and attractive qualities of his friend. Like 
seeds of wild grain in good wheat, flattery, which blends itself with every feel- 
ing, movement, need, and habit, is hard to separate from friendship. The 
flatterer is as supple as water, as imitative as an ape, as adaptable as a cuttle- 
fish, and so on. 

In chapter 8 Plutarch comes to the analogy of a mirror. The easiest way to 
detect a flatterer is to watch for inconsistencies in his actions, conduct, or state- 
ments, for the flatterer is nowhere constant or true to himself; his loves and 
hates, joys and sorrows, are not based on personal feeling, but ‘like a mirror he 
only receives the images of alien feelings, lives, and movements’, dixnv xardm- 
tpov T1a0ayv obveiwy Kai Biwv Kai Kwnydrwv eixdvas avad_exdpevor. In other words, 
a king’s court is a flattering mirror of the king himself, and not an assembly of 
independent, candid friends. It does not reveal; it merely reflects. 

Most editors of the Agamemnon completely ignore this passage. Headlam 
dismisses it as ‘a different comparison’, without comment. But with all due 
respect I suggest that it is closer to early Greek views on Society and flattery 
than the notion that sincerity is as clearly revealed by mere association as one’s 
face is by a mirror or as false gold is by a touchstone. Plutarch’s whole essay is 
largely based on Greek thought from Homer to Plato, and may well draw from 
early sources now inaccessible. 

If Plutarch’s metaphor is the same as Aeschylus’, then Society is a mirror in 
the sense that a king will only see himself reflected in it, unless he is an unusually 
good judge of character. “There is falsehood in fellowship’, as an old English 
proverb warns. Imitation may be the sincerest form of flattery ; but it remains 
insincere and insecure. The phrase eiSwAov oxids (an epexegetic genitive) now 
gains a more pregnant sense in the king’s statement. Those apparent friends of 
his were merely a reproduction of a shadow: their conduct simply reproduced 
externally the external symptoms of the king’s own moods. Plutarch expresses 


84 


* Icannot accept Fraenkel’s portrait ofthe xix (June 1950) more convincing. Behind an 
good and admirable Agamemnon, and find imposing facade Earp finds self-absorption, 
F. R. Earp’s judgement in Greece and Rome moral insensitiveness, and some stupidity. 
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the same notion soon after he has referred to the mirror-quality of Society: ‘I 
don’t want a friend that changes his pose and nods assent just as I do, for my 
shadow does that better. . . .” In terms of the development of Greek thought, 
Agamemnon’s false friends are, retrospectively, like the eiSwAa, those insub- 
stantial shadows, in Odyssey 11, and, prophetically, like Plato’s mimesis of a 
mimesis.’ Stylistically the phrase gains, also. It becomes an intermediate 
metaphor, half explanatory, half anticipatory, between the generalization that 
Society is a mere mirror and the particular example of Aeschylus’ false friends : 
‘a mirror... a shadow-image . . . flatterers’. 

The irony of it all is, of course, that Agamemnon, for all his confidence, was 
far from being the good judge of cattle that the Chorus desiderated. His own 
heifer, Clytaemnestra, will soon prove that. Agamemnon does, indeed, at first 
suspect her gushing expressions of delight. She quickly changes her tactics. 
As Plutarch (59 b) observes: ‘their next effort is to raise their business to a 
serious level by putting a stern face on their flattery and tempering it with a 
little blame and admonition’. This succeeds, and Agamemnon marches in to 
his doom, caught in the net of the flatterer, and, as Plutarch remarks on Alex- 
ander’s susceptibility to flattery (65 e), ‘worshipped . . . after the manner of a 
barbaric idol’. Too soon he finds that the mirror of Society is more delusive 
than he thought. Cassandra was more perceptive. She soon saw through 
Clytaemnestra’s fawning flatteries (vv. 1228-30). 

A remoter possibility emerges here. Agamemnon goes on to say that Odysseus 
alone proved a true friend in the end. All editors seem to assume that this 
implies praise for Odysseus. But to judge from the little that is known about 
his opinion of Odysseus in other plays,” Aeschylus took much the same 
poor view of Odysseus as Pindar did, regarding him as a specious deceiver. 
Can it be then—or is it too subtle a device for Aeschylus?—that by making 
Agamemnon think that Odysseus alone was his true friend Aeschylus intends 
to show how susceptible Agamemnon really was to flattery and hypocrisy? 
If Odysseus were the villain that most fifth-century writers thought him, would 
he not be very careful to play up to Agamemnon’s foibles and vanities, thereby 
winning the arms of Achilles from Ajax and other awards? It is hardly a good 
sign that the only companion whom Agamemnon thought to be his true friend 
in the end was the person most suspected of deceitfulness and flattery among 
the heroes at Troy. 

The general interpretation of ‘the looking-glass of Society’ is not, however, 
affected by this last possibility. But one last point results from Plutarch’s view. 
The reading Seitypya Avans (v. 791) of the best manuscript becomes entirely apt, 
and dfypya may be discarded. 


Trinity College, Dublin W. B. STANFORD 


1 Cf. Plutarch, On brotherly love 479 c oxtat Palamedes, and Philoctetes: cf. “The Denigra- 
yap eiow Svrws ai woAAai gidiae Kai piptjpatra _ tion of Odysseus’ in Hermathena, \xxiii-lxxiv 
kai eiSwda x.7.A. Cf. Shakespeare on the (1949-50), especially pp. 37-38. I now agree 
‘glasse’ of pride in T. and C. 111. iii. 52 ff. with the view of Garassino (Atene e Roma, 
2 In the fragments of the “OzAwv xpiois, x (1930), p. 221) in what follows here. 
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AESCHYLUS, CHOEPHORI 926 


Kd. épa, dvrAagat wntpos eyxdrous Kuvas. 

Op. ras tod marpos 5¢ mas pvyw, mapeis TaA5€; 

KA. €o.xa Opnveiv Coa mpos rupBov parnv. 926 
Op. marpos yap alca rovde covpile ydpov. 


LinE 926 marks the climax of the play, and it is therefore unfortunate that it 
has been so uniformly misunderstood. 

The Scholiast’s explanation is: wapowiav elvar rodrd daot mpos TUpPov re 
kAdew Kai mpos avdpa viv. Hartung has proposed radré for tobro; hence, as 
Paley pointed out, the proverb was probably a trochaic tetrameter : rad76 pos 
tupBov Te KAaiew Kai mpds avdpa vimov. Modern commentators (Paley, Verrall, 
Tucker, Thomson) and translators (Headlam, Murray, and others) have all, 
to a greater or less extent, based their interpretation upon the Scholiast’s 
comment. Professor Thomson, though remarking that the presence of Aga- 
memnon’s tomb would incidentally add poignancy to the words, supports, with 
a wealth of illustrative detail, the contention, implicit in Verrall and explicit in 
Tucker, that the riuBos is Orestes: Paley at first (1st ed., 1855) maintained 
that the rvpBos was Clytemnestra’s own tomb, for ‘“to make a last appeal 
for mercy to one’s tomb”’, i.e. when all other hopes are vain, was a saying which 
denoted the extremity of despair’, but later (rd ed., 1870) decided that ‘the 
phrase originally meant that the living expressed their sorrows in vain to the 
tomb of their dead relatives’. 

There are many grave objections to these views : 


A. The word rvpBos is used to describe a man elsewhere in Greek drama, but 
these passages are not closely parallel. They are: 


Aristoph. Lys. 372 ti dai od mip, & rdf’, Exwv; ws cavrov eurupedowy ; 
Eurip. Medea 1209-10 tis rov yépovra rupBov dpdavov adbev 

riOnow ; 
Eurip. Heracleidae 166-7 «i yépovros otvexa, 


U4 ‘ 5 4 e > - 4 
rupBov, To nde Svros, ws eimeiv Eros, ... 


An examination of the context of these passages makes it plain that to call a 
man a tUpBos was to describe him not as stony-hearted, obstinate, or relent- 
less, but as mentally or physically feeble through old age. The Scholiasts con- 
firm this: 

Schol. Lys. 372 & rdpBe: ws mpos yépovra eimev: db ripBe: dvri rob rapjvat agve. 

Schol. Medea 1209 rév mAnoiov Oavdrov évra, wpoyépovra. r¥pBous Kadobiar rods yépovras 
mapdgov eict mAnaiov rot Bavdrou Kai Tob radov. 


The Aeschylus scholium, which would be more apposite as a comment on Lys. 
372, explains admirably why the word was used of fools: the Euripides and 
Aristophanes scholia why it was used of old men. It is unlikely therefore that 
Clytemnestra would have called Orestes a r¥jBos—she regarded him as any- 
thing but feeble. 

B. The word {0a must be explained. “The rvpBos in this case is Orestes, 
and {oa determines by antithesis the sense in which he is so called. He can be 
“‘no sentient being”, and her appeal is therefore hopeless, inasmuch as zpos ov 
{advra (or ayvyxov) Opnvet’ (Tucker). But to whom would one expect a Opivos 
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to be sung, if not to a dead man? It is noteworthy only when it is sung to the 
living. Cf. Iliad vi. 500: 


J 5 7” 5 ‘4 ¢ * 74 wv 
ai pev Err Cwov ydov “Exropa @ evi oikw. 


Again, ‘I am living while you are as good as dead’ is a strange thing for 
Clytemnestra to say to the man who is about to kill her. It is a paradox which 
would suit a Christian martyr, but not Clytemnestra, who is, throughout this 
passage, as forthright as she always is at times of crisis. So we can scarcely be 
expected to believe that she is referring to Orestes as being ‘spiritually’ dead— 
that is not the sort of thing that Aeschylus would say, and, if he did, he would 
not put it into the mouth of Clytemnestra. Moreover, as we have seen, tupBos, 
when applied to a person, carried a quite different significance. 

There are, it is true, a number of passages in Greek tragedy where the dead 
are said to be killing the living, but in these cases the persons referred to as dead 
really are dead, and are exercising an influence on the living, or are believed 
dead, and prove to be in fact alive. If therefore aoa mpds t¥pBov represents 
such an antithesis, which I doubt, 7¥uzBov would have to refer to Agamemnon, 
since Orestes is neither dead nor believed to be dead—he was all too alive as 
far as Clytemnestra was concerned. 

C. Paley’s explanation that {dca is to point the antithesis with Opnveiv (i.e. 
she is lamenting her own fate before she is dead) is, once again, inadequately 
supported by the parallels adduced: 

Aesch. Suppl. 116 {aoa yoos pe TYd. 
Aesch. Agam. 1322-3 dmag ér’ cizeiv piow 7 Opivov béAw 
€uov Tov avris.t 


These quotations show plainly that a word like éuavrjv would be necessary if 
Clytemnestra were referring to a Opfvos for herself. And the main problem 
remains unsolved. Whose rvpfos is it? Her own? She does not say so. Her 
relatives’? The whole context is against this. She is not calling for aid but for 
mercy. 

D. The use of the word pdrnv is worse than pleonastic if Opnveiv mpos t¥uBov 
is really used here as a proverbial expression for wasted effort, since it suggests 
that a Opivos mpos tdpPov could sometimes be effectual. 

E. If in fact the Opjvos mpos t¥uBov was regarded as acknowledged folly, then 
the whole play would seem to be nonsense. The whole play deals with the 
attempt of Clytemnestra to placate Agamemnon, and its failure ; with gifts and 
prayers and demonstrations before the tomb—riunpa riuBou rijs avowuwxrouv 
tuxns (511), and Orestes and Electra certainly do not regard the tomb as deaf; 
they never tire of calling upon their father’s shade. In the first few lines we 
read (4 f.): 

tupBov 8° én’ dx0w THdE Knpvoow rartpi 
KAvew, adxodcat. 
and later (332 ff.) : 
KAdOi vuv, & maTEp, ev pepe 
moAvdaxputa 7évOn. 
Simas tol 0” émrvpBios 
Opjvos avacrevale. 


™ Quoted by Paley with WHermann’s wail my fate’, for Paley thought that a Opjvos 
alteration od Opivov, ‘i.e. not uselessly to be- | would be regarded as useless. But see below. 
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The Threnos was indeed an integral part of Greek religious practice,’ and an 
integral part of Greek tragedy.” In the Oresteia (as in the Antigone) we can see 
just how important such rites were considered to be: to kill a man was, indeed, 
reprehensible, but to deny him funeral rites was monstrous. 





Veiled allusions and hidden meanings are, of course, characteristic of 
Aeschylus, and they may not be entirely absent here, but there is, I believe, a 
perfectly straightforward meaning to this line: a meaning which is more suit- 
able to the immediate context, toe the play, and to the trilogy. 

To be rightly understood the line must be viewed as the culmination of 
Clytemnestra’s thoughts on the subject of Agamemnon’s burial. The Chorus 
exclaim, when Agamemnon has been killed: 

Agam. 1541 tis 6 Oaxpwv ww; tis 6 Opnvjowr; 
Agam. 1547 ff. ris 8° émurdpBios alvov én’ avipi Oeiw 
ovv Saxpvors idarrwv 
adnbeig dpevadv movyce ; 
Clytemnestra’s reply is adamant: 
Agam. 1551 ff. od o€ mpoonke To péAnp’ aréyew 
Tobro* mpos Hudv 
kammece, KaTOave, Kai katabaypopev 
oby bm0 KAavOpcav tadv €& oikwv. 


She had her own plans for the funeral. The threat was carried out: 


Cho. 430 ff.  mdvrodAue parep, datas ev expopais 
dvev moATav dvaxr’, 
dvev 5€ zevOnudrwv 
érAns avoiuwxrov avdpa Barat, 
and, moreover: 
Cho. 439 enacxaricbn S€ y’, ws 705” eldis. 


Then, after her terrifying dream, peOvorepov tysdo’ avijxeorov maBos (Cho. 516), 
she relents, but it is too late. She had tried to elude the dead by force, but her 
fears remained. She has been trying to placate Agamemnon by persuasion, but 
his vengeance is near when she exclaims (926) : éovxa Opnveiv doa mpos TUpBov 
parnv. 

My interpretation of this line is as follows: 

1. Opnvetv mpos t¥uBov. The Scholiast’s explanation is a red herring which has 
misled all subsequent critics. xAaietv mpos tiuBov might well have been 
thought folly, but 9pyvetv mpos r¥pBov was regarded as the appropriate method 
of satisfying the demands of the dead, and of honouring their memory. 


1 An interesting account of the function of 
funeral rites in primitive religion is contained 
in Frazer’s Fear of the Dead in Primitive Reli- 
gion, vol. i, Lecture vi. The primitive man 
conducts ceremonies and offers presents be- 
fore the tomb of his relative not so much out 
of concern for the dead man’s welfare as 
from a fervent desire that he should ‘go 
away’ and not return. ‘If persuasion fails to 
keep the ghosts at bay, he resorts to force or 
fraud.’ Clytemnestra’s conduct in this re- 
spect is curiously reversed. She tries force, 














and fails ; then she resorts to persuasion—and 
fails again. (See also Headlam, ‘Ghost- 
raising, Magic, and the Underworld’, C.R. 
xvi, pp. 52 ff.) 

2 See ‘Excursus on the Ritual Forms pre- 
served in Greek tragedy’, by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, contained in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
pp. 341 ff. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, in his 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, pp. 185 ff., 
opposes Murray’s views, but the argument 
is concerned more with the origin than with 
the content of Greek tragedy. 
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2. Opnveiv. Though only the Op7vos is mentioned here, the allusion is, I sug- 
gest, to the whole ceremony, including also the yoai. The close link between 
the yoai and the @pvos can be seen from the Persae. In that play Atossa says 
that she will pour the xoai while the Chorus sing duvo. (Persae 619-27). The 
yoai are merely veprépois perAtypara (Cho. 15), designed to make the dead man 
apevpevns (Persae 685), but it is by means of the duvo1, ydor, or Opjvor that the 
living make their requests to the dead (Persae 686-8 and 697). It would be 
natural therefore for Clytemnestra, speaking briefly, to mention only the main 
part of the ceremony which she now considered to be futile—the requests 
which the Xondopoi were to have made, on her behalf, to her dead enemy. 

3. r¥uBov. The t¥uBos is Agamemnon’s tomb. This is the tomb upon which 
the whole play is centred. The next line: “Yes, for my father’s fate. . .’, and the 
preceding lines provide an additional confirmation, if any be needed, of the 
fact that it is Agamemnon’s tomb which is, at the moment, uppermost in their 
minds. 

4. €ouxa Opnveiv. The infinitive after go.xa is often found in the present tense 
even when the main event to which it refers would seem to be, from the point 
of view of the speaker, in the immediate past or in the immediate future (cf. 
Aesch. Cho. 730, Soph. O.T. 744-5, Eurip. Rhesus 745-6). Aeschylus is parti- 
cularly given to this ‘imperfective’ use of the present tense.’ In this passage 
Clytemnestra exclaims that for her to sing dirges is useless: she doubtless has in 
mind the mission which she had, a short time before,” entrusted to the Chorus, 
but her words could also mean that it would be useless for her to sing dirges 
in the future. For a similar use of a present infinitive after éo.xa, where the 
temporal reference is indeterminate, compare Soph. Trach. 1083-4: 


> dn 


3g. > , , 
008’ ayvpvacrov p” €av 
C4 e , , , 
€oxev 7 TaAawa SaBopos vdaos. 


5. (oa. The participle should be translated ‘while living’. She had hoped 
to placate Agamemnon with the Opivos, but it is only by dying that she can 
atone. He does not want gifts from her, but vengeance. Cf. 519 ff. : 


7a Sapa peiw 8° eoti ris auaprias. 
7a mavra yap Tis éxxéas av” aiparos 
LJ , . , eS? w , 
évés, parnv 6 pdx8os- 3S’ Exes Adyos. 


The first remark of the Scholiast is: 671 wéAAw tedevrav. Surely this is his 
explanation of {éoa. The three words of the Scholiast’s note which are valuable 


t See B. Hiibner, De temporum qua Aeschylus 660-1). So Clytemnestra has in mind a Opjvos 
utitur praesentis praecipue et aoristi varietate. He which she thinks has only recently been per- 
writes, giving many examples (pp. 118-19): formed. Moreover, in the first conversation 








‘Ex liberiore enim quadam sentiendi et cogi- 
tandi ratione fit, ut etiam ad res, quae 
praesentes non sunt, praesentis usus trans- 
feratur. ... Quo fit, ut quod praesens vocatur 
tempus cancellis utrimque patefactis nunc in 
praeteritum rerum statum refugiat nunc in 
futurum procurrat.’ 

2 Rites to the dead were performed in the 
evening (cf. J. C. Lawson, “The Evocation of 
Darius’, C.Q. xxviii. 79 ff.), and Orestes 
enters the palace in the late evening (Cho. 





between Orestes and Clytemnestra (668- 
781), the Chorus, having been ordered ovyav 
0° Smov Set Kai A€éyew 7a Kaipra (582), do not 
say a word, and, unless Headlam’s view of 
vv. 691-9 is correct, Electra also is silent. It 
is possible therefore that the Chorus and 
Electra are there pretending that they are 
still engaged in the ritual which Clyte- 
mnestra had ordered, so that, when Orestes is 
about to kill her, Clytemnestra may even 
believe that the Opivos is still continuing. 
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are ignored by most commentators. The sense is: ‘I see that for me to remain 
alive and sing dirges to the tomb is useless’ ; i.e. ‘I must die’ (uéAAw reAevrav). 
For a similar use of {@oa (and {v), compare Eur. Phoen. 1673, Medea 751, 
IT. 752. 

Clytemnestra at last realizes that her punishment is to be death. (Not even 
death sufficed for some crimes—cf. Aesch. Suppl. 415-16: Bapdv fdvoixov 
Onodpecd” aAdoropa, | ds ov5’ ev ‘Avdou tov Bavdvr’ éAevbepoi.) 

6. gouxa . . . parnv. The word éo.xa often marks a grudging admission that 
one is wrong. Cf. Aesch. P.V. 1007: 

Aéywv Eorxa 70AAG Kal pany épeiv. 


The climax of this play is Clytemnestra’s realization that she is wrong. She had 
hoped to escape Justice, but realizes at last that Justice cannot be cheated and 
cannot be bribed. 

The climax of the Eumenides is the Furies’ realization that they are wrong. 
Justice, in suitable cases, must give way to Mercy. The same word, €o.xa, is 
used (Eum. goo): 

bédEew pw’ Eorxas Kal peBiorapar KdTov. 
G. A. LONGMAN 
New College, Oxford 


OVERSEAS SERVICE FOR THE FATHER- 
BEATER 


Tle. odd€év y’. éredimep yap AAbes & pére 1360 

evvous, TTEpwow a” WaomeEp Spr opdavor. 

ool 8’ & veavior’ od Kaxads dro8noopa, 

add’ olamep adrés Euabov ore mais H. od yap 

Tov pev maTépa pH TUTTE? TavTHVd! AaBwv 

Thy mrépvya Kal routi 76 mARKTpov Oarépa, 1365 

vopicas dAexrpudvos Exew Tovdi Addov, 

dpovper orparevou picbopopay aaurov tpége, 

tov marép” €a Civ. GAd’ érrevdy paxwos el, 

és tami Opdxns amomérou Kaxel paxov. 

Ila. vi) rov Avdvucov ed yé por Soxeis A€yew, 1370 
kal melcopai co. Ile. vodv ap’ éées v7 Mia. 
(Aristophanes, Birds 1360-71) 

Tus passage merits serious consideration for the light that it throws upon the 
recruitment and service of Athenian hoplites.' It cannot legitimately be dis- 
missed as valueless merely because it occurs in the most fanciful of all extant 
Attic comedies. Although a page from a manual of service regulations would 
have provided more precise and trustworthy evidence, Aristophanes had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by giving this scene a foundation that 
would be recognized by his audience as substantially real and accurate. 
Among the most attractive features of the Birds is the incongruity with which 
the familiar institutions and conditions of contemporary Athens are repeatedly 














! The equipment presented to the Father- 
beater is intended to represent that of a 
hoplite (1364-6, cf. the explanation of 
Didymus quoted by the Schol.). ¢povpe 
(1367) also points to service as a hoplite. 


The family of the young man probably 
belongs to the Zeugitae; his father is the 
owner of some property worth appropriat- 


ing (1352). 
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presented against a background of fantasy.’ Just as the Father-beater repre- 
sents a type that undoubtedly existed,” so the course of action recommended 
to him by Peithetairus is surely one that might with advantage have been 
adopted by any citizen of his age, character, and inclinations. 

A point of considerable interest, because it does not fit very naturally into 
the commonly accepted picture of the Athenian military system, is that the 
Father-beater is evidently free to accept or reject the advice offered to him. 
Peithetairus, who is not elsewhere conspicuously reluctant to issue orders, only 
makes a suggestion (1362) and commends the young man for agreeing to 
adopt it (1371). This freedom of choice does not appear to apply exclusively 
to service in the area specified by Peithetairus. There is no implication that the 
Father-beater is under any obligation to serve in the army at all ; his enlistment 
is a purely voluntary act. 

What conclusions may be drawn from the fact that he is a volunteer? Much 
depends upon his imagined age, which is not precisely stated. If he were 
thought to be over twenty, the age at which Zeugitae are believed to have 
become liable to be conscripted for hoplite service outside Attica, the passage 
would have a certain value. It would provide confirmation of the belief that, 
when a levy took place é« xaraAdyou and not ravorparia, men of military age 
but not belonging to the age-groups or contingents conscripted by this levy 
might be accepted as volunteers. Modern scholars have assumed, not without 
reason, that voluntary enlistment of this kind must have been permitted, but 
no evidence of it is cited.* 

On the other hand, the whole scene suggests that, while the Father-beater 
has undoubtedly been enrolled as a citizen, he has not long attained his 
majority and still remains very young indeed. It seems most unlikely that he 
has yet become liable to be conscripted for overseas service. It is true that d 
veavioxe, the form of address used by Peithetairus (1362), provides only a very 
indefinite indication of his age. This word, though almost synonymous with 
petpdxvov® and normally applied to those who had recently passed from boy- 
hood to manhood,’ is no more precise than other terms denoting age, and even 
in the fifth century it might apparently be used of young men over twenty.’ 
Nor does the reference by Peithetairus to his own experiences 6re zrais 4 (1363) 


1 Examples on the military side are 448—- 1201) and pz. (975, 1038, 1096) ; cf. Antiphon 





50 and 1177-8, on the legal side 1660-6 
(where the law attributed to Solon may be 
compared with Isaeus vi. 47 and [Dem.] 
xliii. 51). 

2 Murray, Aristophanes, pp. 151-2. 

3 It is by no means certain that twenty 
was the age-limit in the fifth century, as it 
was later. Gomme, C.Q. xxi (1927), 142, 
draws attention to the absence of evidence 
on the age of the vewraro. (Thuc. i. 105. 4 
and ii. 13. 6-7), who did not normally serve 
outside Attica. 

4 Cf. Kromayer in Kromayer-Veith, 
Heerwesen u. Kriegfiihrung d. Gr. u. Rém., 
p. 48. Thuc. vi. 24. 3 (cf. Diod. xiii. 2. 2) 
refers mainly to the Thetes, who were not 
conscripted for hoplite service. 

5 The Young Man in the Plutus is de- 
scribed indiscriminately as v. (1016, 1071, 


iii 8 5-6, Lys. iii. 10. 

© Cf. Murray, Aeschylus, p. 155. 

7 In Hdt. iii. 53. 7 it is applied to Lyco- 
phron, the son of Periander, at the time of 
his death ; he was seventeen when his mother 
was killed (ibid. 50. 1), but the story shows 
that he outlived her by a number of years. 
The term is used by Aristophanes (Thesm. 
134) of Agathon when at least thirty (though 
it is here chosen for a special reason). In 
some passages, as Aristoph. Knights 731 and 
Thuc. viii. 69. 4, 92. 6, veavioxor are young 
men of good family of whom some, if not all, 
are probably at least twenty. Fourth-century 
writers, especially Plato, use the word very 
loosely. In Hellenistic times veavioxo. seem 
normally to have been older than édnBor 
(Forbes, NEOJ, p. 61). Cf. Diod. xiii. 14. 4. 
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help to determine the age of the Father-beater ; for wats occurs in the couplet 
of Theognis (27-28) from which the sentence is adapted. There are, however, 
at least three reasons for believing that the Father-beater has not long been 
admitted to citizenship. Though not himself an orphan, he must be of approxi- 
mately the same age as the war-orphans with whom Peithetairus associates 
him (1361). These war-orphans were brought up at the expense of the State 
until they reached manhood at the age of eighteen ; they were then presented 
with a panoply, and it is with this presentation, which was followed by a 
ceremonial parade in the theatre, that the arming of the Father-beater is 
compared.’ The phrase ézrevd7) pdyipos e? (1368) points in the same direction ; 
in addition to its obvious significance of ‘bellicose’, udyipos also means ‘of 
combatant status’ and would be especially appropriate here if the appearance 
of the young man showed that this status was recently acquired. Finally, if he 
were over twenty, it is difficult to understand why neither he nor Peithetairus 
seems to be conscious that, though at the moment free to serve or not as he 
pleases, he might well be conscripted at any time and drafted anywhere where 
troops were needed. 

If the young man is only eighteen or nineteen, the scene throws a little light 
on a much disputed subject, namely the history and development of the 
Athenian Ephebeia. The voluntary character of the enlistment recommended 
by Peithetairus is irreconcilable with an assumption that towards the end of 
the fifth century, at least at a time when Attica was not in imminent danger of 
invasion, young citizens under twenty were under an obligation to undergo 
military training and discharge military duties at home. This passage, however, 
contributes no more than corroboration of a negative case that is already 
extremely strong.* While recent discussions of the Ephebeia have served to 
strengthen the view that some scheme of training and home duties for young 
Athenians was introduced as early as the second quarter of the fourth century,5 
there is no evidence and no likelihood that the compulsory system described 
by Aristotle,®° or indeed anything like it, was in operation during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

The scene points to a positive conclusion of much greater importance and 
interest. The recommendations of Peithetairus presuppose that, because the 
young man is ydytuos and has received the wings for which he has asked, he 
will fly off on foreign service without delay (1368-9). It is surely inconceivable 
that he is expected to make this flight only after a long period of duty at home,’ 








? Aesch. iii. 154; cf. Thuc. ii. 46. 1, Lys. 
fr. 42 b (Thalheim), Plato, Menex. 248 e- 
249 b, Isocr. viii. 82. They are described by 
Aeschines and Lysias as veavioxou. 

? Translators have tried to reproduce the 
play upon this word; so ‘puisque tu es 
batailleur’ (Van Daele). 

3 It may be added that the use of veorrds 
by Peithetairus when referring to the customs 
and laws of the birds (1350, 1357) perhaps 
strengthens the case for believing the Father- 
beater to be very young. 

* Cf. Antiphon fr. 69 (Thalheim), which 
is cited in this connexion by Bryant, Harv. 
Stud. xviii (1907), p. 82, n. 4. 

5 Marrou, Histoire de l’éducation dans I’ anti- 


quité, p. 481, provides an admirable summary 
of current opinions. 6 AO. mod. 42. 2-5. 

7 Murray in his recent translation of the 
Birds renders ¢povpe. orparevov (1367) ‘first 
year in a fortress, then active service’. He 
apparently believes that the ephebic system 
described by Aristotle existed in 414 and 
seeks to reconcile this passage with it. As 
stated above, there seems to be no reason to 
date its introduction so early. Murray 
assumes that ¢povpe: refers to garrison service 
in Attica. The word is, however, often used 
by Thucydides of static defence in other 
areas, including Chalcidice (cf. i. 64. 1, v. 
39. 1). There were Athenian ¢povpra outside 
Attica. 
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when the Thraceward region might no longer demand the presence of Athenian 
troops ;' by postulating a delay of this kind the poet would have impaired the 
dramatic effectiveness of the scene. Hence it may be concluded that, whatever 
the method of securing young recruits for home duties may have been, citizens 
under twenty might in 414 volunteer for service abroad and would be deemed 
patriotic if they did. So little is known about voluntary enlistment of any kind 
that this special option could well have existed without leaving any other trace. 
It can scarcely have been open except at times when the resources of Athenian 
man-power were strained: the volunteers might be inadequately trained, 
though young Athenians received instruction in the use of arms as part of their 
physical education. In 414, when many hoplites were in Sicily and relations 
with the Peloponnese were such as to suggest that it would be prudent to 
maintain a reserve of seasoned troops at home, there may well have been 
difficulties in raising by normal methods an adequate number of men for the 
modest but frequent expeditions to the northern Aegean.” A force commanded 
by Euetion, which made an unsuccessful attempt to recover Amphipolis in the 
summer of 414,3 was probably being assembled when the Birds was produced. 
Peithetairus lays stress upon the financial advantages to be gained by enlist- 
ment (1367), and it may be that exceptionally high pay was offered as an 
incentive to young men to volunteer for service in an area where conditions 
were notoriously hard.* The comparison between the ‘winging’ of the Father- 
beater and the ‘winging’ of an ‘orphan bird’ (1361) suggests that the young 
volunteers may have been granted the same privilege as the war-orphans 
mentioned above in being presented with a panoply by the State. This addi- 
tional incentive would also have the effect of enabling the Thetes, who could 
not normally afford a panoply, to volunteer. The reference to the ‘orphan bird’, 
and indeed the whole arming scene, would be more pointed if volunteers were 
treated in the same way as war-orphans.° 

The primary aim of Aristophanes in writing a scene that must have acted 
very effectively is not in doubt. Because, however, he was a patriot and re- 
garded seriously the duty of advising and instructing his audience, he may well 
have had as a secondary aim the encouragement of voluntary enlistment for 
service abroad. The Father-beater doubtless left the stage amid sympathetic 
cheers. 

A postscript may be added on a different issue to which this scene makes 
a contribution of some value. Peithetairus clearly means that by serving in 
the Thraceward region the Father-beater would be doing his country as 
well as himself a good turn;® only by arbitrary misinterpretation can the 
passage be deemed to convey any depreciation of Athenian strategy in this 


1 If the forces operating in Sicily were (cf. van Leeuwen, n. ad loc.), but his error 








successful in implementing the plans for 
western expansion, the northern Aegean 
coast might well lose its importance. 

2 The enlistment of non-Athenians as 
mepiroAot, which was introduced before 411 
(Thuc. viii. 92. 2; Lys. xiii. 71), was probably 
an emergency measure designed to release 
young citizens for service abroad. 

3 Thuc. vii. 9. 

4 The Schol. is mistaken in believing that 
the Father-beater is to serve as a mercenary 


4598.2 





perhaps contains an element of truth. 
Ordinary hoplites received special pay at 
Potidaea (Thuc. iii. 17. 4). 

5 Mathieu, Mélanges Desrousseaux, pp. 315- 
17, makes the attractive suggestion that the 
military side of the Ephebeia was evolved 
from the practice of maintaining and train- 
ing war-orphans. Here perhaps is a prelimin- 
ary stage of this development. 

6 Murray, Aristophanes, pp. 151-2; Ehren- 
berg, People of Aristophanes, p. 59. 
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area.' There is no reason to doubt that Peithetairus here voices the opinion of 


Aristophanes himself, who in 414 evidently approved of this strategy and did 
not feel that the Athenians were squandering their resources by their persistence 
in sending expeditions to the northern Aegean. Whether he was right or wrong 
is a matter of opinion, but it is at least arguable that, if they had failed to main- 
tain their influence in a region which was a major source of timber for ship- 
building, they could scarcely have survived the crisis of 412. 


University of Manchester H. D. WESTLAKE 


THE NATIONALITY OF ANTIPHON THE 
SOPHIST 


In a recently published book I remarked that Socrates’ use of wap’ 7juiv at Xen. 
Menm. i. 6. 13 seemed? to imply that Antiphon the sophist was not an Athenian, 
and hence could not be identified either with the Attic orator or with the author 
of the dreambook. Mr. J. S. Morrison has now, in C.R. Ixvii (1953), Pp. 3; 
proposed a way of interpreting the passage which would remove this implica- 
tion. The old and teasing question ‘How many Antiphons?” is perhaps suffi- 
ciently important to justify a few comments on his interpretation. 

‘There can be no reasonable doubt’, says Mr. Morrison, ‘that Socrates by 
the phrase zap’ 7yiv vouileras means “it is an opinion of my circle”, and not “it 
is an Athenian opinion”’.’ Yet after studying his article I find that unreasonable 
doubt still raises an obstinate head. My difficulties are mainly two. 

(a) Up to this point neither party to the conversation has made any reference 
at all to the Socratic circle (for we can hardly construe as such a reference the 
statement in i. 6. 11 that Socrates does not charge for his society). The only 
explicit allusion to it occurs more than two pages back, where it is Xenophon 
who observes, in describing a different occasion, that Antiphon would have 
liked to steal the cvvovoacrai of Socrates and made certain disparaging re- 
marks in their presence (i. 6. 1). The connexion between this and the xiv of 
i. 6. 13 is, to say the least, tenuous. It may be, however, that Mr. Morrison can 
quote passages from Xenophon or Plato where Socrates uses jets in this way, 
with nothing to lead up to it, to mean ‘the Socratic circle’. If he can, my doubt 
on this score will vanish. 

(6) After describing the views on friendship and teaching which zap’ 7piv 
vouilerat, Socrates continues (i. 6. 14) éyw 8’ odbv Kai adros, & AvripSv—‘In any 
case I personally . . ..—and proceeds to give an account of his own practice in 
these matters. The antithesis between 7jyeis and éyw is very natural, if jets 
means ‘we Athenians’. If it means ‘I and my disciples’, such a distinction is 
surely a good deal less natural. 

I had certainly assumed that zap’ jyiv vopifera: meant ‘it is generally thought 
at Athens’; and until someone dispels my doubts I fear I must go on assum- 
ing it. Mr. Morrison, however, is sure that ‘sense requires’ the other rendering. 


1 Henderson, Great War between Athens and Socrates is speaking as one Athenian to 
Sparta, pp. 341-2; Glotz, Histoire grecque, ii, | another and merely reminding Antiphon of the 
p. 675 (‘Aristophane avait beau jeu a railler Athenian attitude. This is not, however— 
ces coups d’épée dans I’eau’). and here Mr. Morrison agrees—the natural 
2 ‘Seemed’, because it is just arguable that interpretation of the passage. 
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Why? Apparently (i) because otherwise the third plural dmoxadodow (twice 
used in i. 6. 13) will have no appropriate subject; (ii) because the view attri- 
buted to 7eis is ‘the peculiarly Socratic doctrine of friendship’ ; (iii) because, 
farther on, Socrates speaks of himself and his friends in the first person plural 
(i. 6. 14 Kowf adv rots Pirors Si€pyowat, Kai. . . exAeyduefa). Of these grounds, 
the last is surely irrelevant: jyiv cannot anticipate a ¢iAows which occurs 
sixteen lines later. Both the others appear to me to be false. 

(i) I should translate doxaAodow exactly as Mr. Morrison does: ‘the world 
scornfully calls him’ a So-and-so. Thesubject is people at large, which includes 
the Athenians but also includes others,’ so that the first person plural would be 
too restrictive. The third-person statement is in each case contrasted with 
another, which is put in the first person plural since it is intended to apply to 
Athenians only. 

(ii) The opinion attributed specifically to jets is merely that, in Mr. 
Morrison’s own paraphrase, ‘it is perfectly moral to use your good looks to get 
high-principled friends, and thoroughly beneficial to society to use your wisdom 
to gain intelligent ones’. If Mr. Morrison can discover here ‘the peculiarly 
Socratic doctrine of friendship’—which evidently means the doctrine expounded 
by Socrates in Plato’s Lysis, Symposium, and Phaedrus—he has much sharper 
eyes than I have. But if he will look at Symp. 182 d-184 e, where Pausanias 
describes the attitude of the Athenian public towards homosexual friendships, I 
think he will see that the two passages agree quite strikingly: both draw a 
sharp distinction between worthy and unworthy friendships; both find the 
criterion of worth in the moral and intellectual quality of the épaorjs ; and both 
insist that such relationships can have a high educational value. If the jes of 
Mem. i. 6. 13 are really the Socratic circle, one can only say that their opinions 
on this subject are indistinguishable from those attributed by Plato to Athen- 
ians in general. 


Christ Church, Oxford E. R. DODDS 


TWO NOTES ON STATIUS, SILVAE wv. 1 


(1) 37-38 mecum altera saecula condes 
et tibi longaeui renouabitur ara parentis. 


parentis M: Tarenti Turnebus. 


TuE longaeuus parens has always been taken by commentators and translators to 
be Jupiter (Vollmer, Frére, and Isaac) or Vespasian (Mozley, Sozzi, and 
Scott in The Imperial Cult under the Flavians, p. 153). Slater’s rendering alone— 
‘the altar of the aged sire’—is non-committal. Neither Jupiter nor Vespasian 
can possibly be meant here. Both Vollmer and Frére argue that line 47 of the 
poem shows that it is Jupiter to whom the poet refers. This is doubtful reason- 
ing, but even so parens without qualification does not mean Jupiter in Latin. 


1 If we can believe Plato, it will include Alternatively, as Mr. D. A. Russell suggests 
the Ionians ‘and many others’, who con- to me, Socrates may use the third person 
demn all homosexuality without qualifica- merely for politeness’ sake, to avoid the 
tion and are on that score contrasted by him appearance of associating himself with an im- 
with the Athenians (Symp. 182b, 182d). polite parallel between sophists and mépvot. 
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Hor. Od. i. 12. 12 is not an instance of the unqualified use of parens, meaning 
Jupiter, as the noun is qualified by the words qui res hominum . . . temperat horis. 
In Od. ii. 19. 21 parentis regna appears in an address to Bacchus and clearly 
means ‘your father’s kingdom’. A possible instance in Lucan (ii. 59) is not in 
fact parallel to this passage in Statius, as saeue parens appears in an address to 
the gods and so is clearly parens deorum atque hominum. Longaeuus, in any event, 
is not applied to any god in Latin literature, and the words of Gellius (ii. 16) 
make it clear that this epithet is unsuitable: ‘sed aliud tamen est “longum 
aeuum”’, aliud “perpetuum”’ neque dii “longaeui”’ appellantur sed “immor- 
tales’”’.’ (Statius’ use of longaeuus conforms with this definition. The only in- 
stance of note is Silv. ii. 7. 42, where it qualifies uates but refers to their works. 
Hence ‘the bards of old’ (Slater) is a misleading translation.) 

The introduction of Vespasian here seems pointless. Though a lesser divinity 
than Jupiter, he was diuus and so, by definition, longaeuus is not appropriate to 
him. Nor is it clear what the ara Vespasiani was, nor why it should be renewed 
by Domitian apparently in connexion with the foundation of another saeculum. 

Romulus could well be the parens in question (cf. Livy i. 16. 6 parens urbis 
huius) : but again he was deified as Quirinus and was no longer longaeuus. Nor 
was an ara Romuli or ara Quirini involved in the foundation of a new saeculum 
as far as is known, in spite of Mart. iv. 1. 7-8 (‘hic’-—i.e. Domitian—‘colat ingenti 
redeuntia saecula lustro | et quae Romuleus sacra Tarentos habet’) where 
Romuleus seems to be a variant for Romanus (cf. Mart. x. 63. 3 ‘bis mea Romano 
spectata est uita Tarento’). 

Both these passages of Martial refer to longevity either hoped for or achieved 
and it looks as if the use of the word Tarentus may have been a commonplace 
in this connexion. So Turnebus would seem to have been right in inserting 
Tarenti for parentis here, particularly in view of altera saecula condes in the previous 
line. But Statius was uttering the same prayer for Domitian as was Martial, 
and the poet’s words must surely have been et tibi longaeuo renouabitur ara Tarenti. 
The line then offers no difficulty and is a natural expansion of Janus’ promise 
mecum altera saecula condes. The wish is for Domitian to be longaeuus on earth and 
the expression is a variant of the stock theme serus in caelum redeas. 


(2) 44-47 sic Ianus clausoque libens se poste recepit. 
tunc omnes patuere dei laetoque dederunt 
signa polo longamque tibi, rex magne, iuuentam 
annuit atque suos promisit Iuppiter annos. 


Frére, alone of the editors, punctuates line 46 in this manner. The others 
print magne as vocative and take rex with Iuppiter. In support of his punctua- 
tion Frére quotes Alféldi, Rim. Mitt., 1934, 101; 1935, 31. In Housman’s 
edition of Juvenal, Preface of 1931, note on vi. 614 c, there are some further ex- 
amples of rex, regnum, etc., used for princeps, principatus, etc. But the examples 
of Alféldi and Housman are either facetious, as is Augustus’ use when he says 
‘ueniet—sc. Horatius—ergo ab ista parasitica mensa ad hanc regiam’ in Suet. 
Vit. Hor., or hostile, as in Mart. Spect. 2. 3, Luc. vi. 301. 

To separate rex from magne is absurd ; in spite of Vollmer’s examples at Silv. 
iii. 4. 48 and iv. 1. 11 rex cannot qualify Juppiter. 

Are there any passages in the Silvae which would justify the use of rex for 
Domitian in a context that is clearly intended to be flattering? The following 
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points are noteworthy: (1) the sacra imperia of the emperor are mentioned at 
v. 1. 207. This, as Scott points out (op. cit., p. 100), is the véyos euybvyos of the 
oriental ruler or BaowAevs. (2) iv. 2. 14-17 ‘tene ego regnator terrarum orbisque 
subacti | magne parens, te, spes hominum, te, cura deorum, | cerno iacens? 
datur haec iuxta, datur ora tueri | uina inter mensasque et non adsurgere fas 
est’. After this, rex magne does not seem extravagant. (3) Domitian is referred to 
in terms that are adaptations of the cult names of oriental monarchs: Lwrjp 
at i. 1. 78, where the guardian of the Lacus Curtius is made to say ‘semel 
auctor ego inuentorque salutis | Romuleae: tu bella Iouis, tu proelia Rheni, | tu 
ciuile nefas, tu tardum in foedera montem | longo Marte domas’ (in this 
passage he is also Eipnvorowws), Evepyérns at iv. 3. 9-19, where Domitian sur- 





rounds the limina bellicosa Jani with justice, and carries out works of peace. 
Statius would not hesitate to address a princeps whose achievements he has 


described in such terms as rex magne. 


University of Edinburgh 


THE AORIST IN py 
CLAUSES (C.R. lxvii, 1953, p. 2) 


A CONVINCING example of the Aorist Opta- 
tive after 4 expressing apprehension about 
the past occurs in Josephus, B.7. i. 28. 5 
(564): €wod re atr@ mapéotn epi tadv 
Gvnpneevwv, uy more KaKeivor yévowTo TaV 
Avrinmarpov diaBoAdv dywvicpa (‘his heart mis- 
gave him [Herod] for his executed sons, lest 
they too should prove to have been the vic- 
tims of Antipater’s slander’). The evidence 
of the context here is reinforced by the 
different construction used later to express 
the same idea: évvora peév eunimre 7H Bacwret 
taxa Kat <7ta> wat’ Adetdvdpov mAacOiva 
ypdupara, i. 32. 7 (644). 

Between these two passages occurs another : 
957 5é xai ddBos emer tis adrov Tav TereAcope= 
vow, ph mote dwpabein ro Pappaxor, i. 31. 3 
(609). The Loeb translator well brings out 
the force of the optative by his rendering: 
‘He was, moreover, already alarmed at the 
thought of his past proceedings: had the 
poison been discovered?’ It may indeed be 
that the optative is not so much due to the 
apprehension as to the sub-oblique nature of 
the clause. 

Josephus’ evidence is the more important, 
that the Greeks who helped him with his 
translation from the original Aramaic were 
Atticists who obviously were steeped in the 
literature of the fifth century which they took 
as their model. It would seem to follow that 
alongside the regular perfect optative (e.g. 
Xen. Anab. v. 7. 26, quoted by Goodwin, 
M.T. 103 (cf. 369. 2) éSevcav 7) Avooa jpiv 
éurentaxot, ‘they feared that madness might 





J. H. BISHOP 


prove to have fallen upon us’) the use of the 
aorist optative was far from being obsoles- 
cent in Euripides’ day. 

D. B. GREGOR 
Northampton Grammar School 


TWO PASSAGES IN 
NICANDER 


I 
Alex. 400 (on the poison Papixdv) 
év 5€ povnper 

pnidiws axriv. Bapby Katevaiperat avdpa. 

‘In a single day it can easily kill a strong 
man.’ So Gow and Scholfield translate, and 
‘strong’ is certainly the word one would 
expect—xparepdv or an equivalent: but the 
manuscripts have Bapvv. May not Nicander 
have used the obsolete epic word xparvv? 

Bapvy occurs four lines earlier, and may 
have caught the scribe’s eye or remained in 
his head. 

II 

Ther. 343 

wydy.os 8” dpa pd0os ev ailnotor dopeirat, 

ws, Orror’ ovpavov écxe Kpdvou mpecBiorarov 

alua, 

vewpdpevos Kaolecow éxas mepixvdéas apxds 

iSpoovvyn vedrnta yepas mopev tuepiovcr 

xvdaivev: 51) yap pa updos Aniorop’ évirrov. 

ddpoves, ov pev THs ye Kaxogpadins an- 

ovnvro. 


Gow and Scholfield translate the last line 
‘The fools, they got no good of their impru- 
dence’. But one expects the thought to run 
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‘The fools, they got no good of the boon 
granted them by the god’. Read, then, 


» , 4 ~ iJ , > 
Gdpoves, ov péev tis ye Kaxoppadino’ ar- 
ovnvTo. 


(I write xaxo¢padino’ rather than xaxo¢pa- 
dins, since the poet seems to have used either 
-not or -as in such words, according to O. 
Schneider, Nicandrea, p. 106.) rijs ye would 
refer to vedrnra, and xaxog¢padina be used 
adverbially, ‘owing to (in) their folly’, like 
adpadina in several hexameter passages : 
Hom. H. Cer. 243, ef pi ap’ adpadinow 
evlwvos Meraveipa.... 
Il. x. 350 6 8° dp’ dxa mapédpapev adpa- 
dinow. 
Od. ix. 361 pis pev ESwxa pépwr, tpis 8° 
exmev adpadinow. 
Od. xvii. 233 ws ddro, Kai mapuov Aa &- 
Oopev adpadinow 
toxiw. 
Od. xiv. 480 airap éyd xAaivav péev idv 
érdpovow €evrrov 
adpadins, émel odx eddpnv prydcepev 
€urns. 
Ar. Pax 1064 oirwes ddpadina, bedv vdov 
ovK dlovtes, 
ovvOjKas memoino’ dvipes yxaporoia 
mOnxois. 


Compare also the use of arac8adinow in 
Od. xxii. 317 = 416, and of codiaow in a 
sixth-century inscription (Benndorf, G.S.V., 
pl. 28; 1.G. i?. 522; Graef and Langlotz, ii, 
pl. 93, 1348: dvdpes éxoinoav codiaow Kaddv 
dyadya). 


Oxford J. D. BeazLey 


PROPERTIUS iii. 9. 7-8 


omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta, 
fama nec ex aequo ducitur ulla iugo. 


(flamma O: palma s ulla O: una s) 


Verse 8 contains no less than four difficul- 
ties: the reading of the first word, the mean- 
ing of ducitur, the choice between ulla and 
una, and the meaning of iugo. It is with the 
third of these and with the interpretation of 
the line as a whole that this note is concerned. 

Most editors read ulla: so Rothstein, Post- 
gate, Butler, Phillimore, Tremenheere, 
Paganelli. Various attempts at translation 
with this reading are criticized in the com- 
mentary of Butler and Barber, who print 
una in their text and offer as a translation 
‘More than one kind of prize is won by men 
who have climbed to the same height.’ It is 
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difficult to see the pertinence of this version 
either to the preceding line or to the follow- 
ing comparisons of artist with artist. The 
point is rather that, since to fail through 
attempting a task beyond one’s power is 
disgraceful (5-6), each must keep within the 
bounds of his ability; it is then possible for 
all to win renown by success in their different 
fields of endeavour. This meaning, or some- 
thing very near to it, is given by the transla- 
tions (deriving from Herzberg) of Butler 
‘From different heights the palm of fame is 
won’ or Paganelli ‘La renommée prend sa 
source a plus d’un sommet’. These editors 
read ulla ; how then is the translation reached? 
As explained by Butler and Barber, the argu- 
ment is: ‘“No fame is won from the same 
height”’, i.e. it is won from different heights.’ 
Now, although the final rendering ‘Fame is 
won from different heights’ is very near to the 
required meaning, it is reached from the 
Latin only by the interposition of a literal 
‘construe’ which itself is either meaningless 
or has the wrong meaning; its implication 
is that equality makes the winning of fame 
impossible—a sentiment perhaps true but 
irrelevant in the context. 

The root of the trouble is the assumption 
that nec must be taken with ulla/una. The 
structure of the preceding line suggests at 
first sight a different grouping: . . . non 
pariter .. . nec ex aequo.... It remains to test 
whether the satisfactory sense is given by 
taking nec with aequo (cf. i. 20. 14 neque 
expertos = et inexpertos, ii. 28. 52 nec proba = 
et improba). Then, with una, which must be 
read if the sentence as a whole is positive, we 
may translate: ‘Not equally suited are all 
things to all men; (yet) from an unequal 
height one common renown is won.’ The 
poet goes on to illustrate his point with 
examples of artists who have won their re- 
spective fame in unequal tasks. For una in the 
sense ‘the same for all’ there is the appropri- 
ate parallel of Virgil, A. v. 308. Aeneas, in 
opening the games, announces that in addi- 
tion to the special prizes for victors all con- 
testants will receive a gift: 


omnibus hic erit unus honos. 


Fame, then, is to be won by the distin- 
guished performance of a task commen- 
surate with each man’s ability. In this way 
the pairs of sculptors and painters, the chariot 
racer and the foot racer, the civilian and the 
soldier, though their tasks are unequal, are 
fellows in renown; and although verse 20 


naturae sequitur semina quisque suae 


seems to draw the moral and close the list, 
yet it is hinted that the same is true even of 
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Augustus and Maecenas, to the latter of 
whom Propertius says (33) 
Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis. 


D. M. Jones 
Westfield College, London 


CULEX 275 


nec timuit Phlegethonta furentem arden- 
tibus undis 

nec maesta obtenta Ditis ferrugine regna 

defossasque domos ac Tartara nocte 
cruenta 

275 obsita nec faciles Ditis sine iudice sedes, 

iudice qui vitae post mortem vindicat 

acta. 


Try1nG to find a solution more convincing 
than Scaliger’s Dictaeo for Ditis sine Mr. A. 
Hudson- Williams (in C.R. iii, 1953, pp. 80 ff.), 
proposes a conjecture which assumes two 
independent corruptions ( faciles for facili and 
sine for sub) and yet leaves the line with a 
fatal weakness: Orpheus can hardly be said 
to have feared ‘neither the realms of Dis... 
nor the abodes of Dis’. Matters are not im- 
proved much by taking Ditis in 273 with 
Serrugine, and in any case Ditis . . . regna and 
Ditis . . . sedes very awkwardly occupy 
identical positions in the line. Verbal repeti- 
tions such as carpuntur 52, carpente 54 can be 
found in the Culex, which combines elegance 
of invention with monotony and silliness of 
execution. But there is a difference between 
mere verbal repetition and verbal repetition 
superadded to tautology. Heyne seems to 
have perceived this, but his remedy, abolish- 
ing Ditis in 273, is inferior. Scaliger’s emen- 
dation, which makes nec faciles = atque graves, 
has all the qualities of a palmaris: it removes 
two grave difficulties, one of which the re- 
doubtable champions of Ditis sine fail to 
acknowledge because they are too busy ex- 
plaining away the other; it has the support 
of Statius (Theb. viii. 102 f. iudicis ... Dictaei), 
who considered the Culex Virgilian and may 
well have lifted the phrase from here ; and it 
is indeed ‘levissima’, though in a sense differ- 
ent from that intended by Leo: Dictaeo, per- 
haps misread as Ditaeo or Ditiaeo, under the 
influence of Ditis in 273 and of Virgil’s sine 
iudice sedes, ran a considerable risk of becoming 
Ditis sine. 

University College, London 


AENEID viii. 215-17 


discessu mugire boves atque omne querellis 
impleri nemus et colles clamore relinqui. 
reddidit una boum vocem. 


‘Att the best authorities’, says Sidgwick, 


O. SkuTscH 
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‘take colles clamore relinqui ‘the hills were left 
(by the cattle) with shouting”, i.e. “they 
leave the hills lowing”.’ So Mackail (trans- 
lation), ‘clamorously quit the hills’. Lonsdale 
and Lee, however, give ‘leave behind’. 
Conington (prose translation) has ‘the oxen 
gave a farewell low . . . taking clamorous 
leave of the hills’. His commentary contains 
no hint of this interpretation, and I cannot 
find a parallel to relinquere in this sense. 
Sidgwick is sceptical about ‘leave’ ; he thinks 
that it makes clamore relingui ‘flat, as a mere 
repetition of discessu mugire’. “The order of 
the lines naturally suggests “the hills re- 
echo”’.’ He quotes similar passages and finally 
hazards ‘the hills are left behind with the 
sound’, i.e. ‘the echo lingered in the hills’, 
‘the notion being that the hills were Jate in 
sounding’. It is not easy to extract this from 
the Latin. 

There seems to be no agreement about the 
meaning. Neither ‘leave’ nor ‘leave behind’ 
is, indeed, free from difficulties. The cattle 
were in the valley by the river (204). Virgil 
nowhere says they were ever on the hills. 
Perhaps for this reason Mackail gives a 
different account in his commentary (1930) : 
‘The cattle low as they leave the wooded 
ground and move up the valley, gradually 
leaving the hills behind them.’ ‘Gradually’ 
is gratuitous; ‘quit’ (translation) has be- 
come ‘leave behind’. But that they so leave 
and so move is pure assumption. On clamore 
Mackail is exasperatingly dumb. He seems 
to think of the cattle as moving upstream 
towards the bend in the Tiber. After that 
point they would doubtless be heading 
directly away from the Aventine and the 
Palatine. But we are not told that Hercules 
had to turn back in order to race up the 
Aventine. Moreover, is it conceivable that 
the author of the Georgics would make una 
boum delay its answering bellow until the 
cattle had lowed for some time and were 
leaving (or leaving behind them) the hills? 
Reddidit vocem surely refers to mugire, not to 
querellis or clamore. If so, querellis and clamore 
may well be secondary sounds, derived from 
the original mugitus. 

Relingui, sc. a bubus, then, is not convinc- 
ingly explained as ‘leave’ or ‘leave behind’. 
If Virgil meant either of them, he chose an 
awkward way of expressing it. Other objec- 
tions to them will emerge below ; meanwhile 
it may be remarked that, except for relingui 
understood as a bubus, there is no evidence at 
all that the cattle ever started on their 
journey. 

The purpose of this note is to offer another 
explanation, based partly on an examination 
of the form of 215-16 and partly on Virgil’s 
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way of describing the behaviour of sound 
throughout an area; it regards colles clamore 
relinqui as the passive of clamor colles relinquere. 

1. The strong position of discessu in 215 
(following close on abitum in 214) suggests 
that it is the key-word. At the moment of 
departure all the rest happens. 

2. The force of atque has generally been 
ignored. From Conington’s note on Ecl. vii. 
7, it is clear that Virgil uses it when he is 
introducing a dramatic feature or situation— 
Aen. iv. 663, the dying!Dido ; vii. 29, Aeneas’ 
first glimpse of Latium. There is an instance 
not far away from our passage ; comparison 
of the two is very instructive, for they are of 
the same build. 


ut celsas videre rates atque inter opacum 
adlabi nemus et tacitis incumbere remis. 
(viii. 107-8.) 


Here (a) is a single picture—the arrival of 
the ships—-enhanced and heightened by the 
two phrases after atque, not two or three 
pictures with an appreciable interval be- 
tween them; (5) the two phrases are joined 
by et; they are of the same kind in meaning; 
no extraneous idea is admitted. So close in 
meaning are they that Warde Fowler fuses 
them together (Aeneas at the Site of Rome, p. 
48), ‘the rowers now resting on their oars as 
they glided at an “easy” to the shore’. 

In 215-16 too—so it is being argued— 
there is a single animated picture, not a 
succession of events at intervals. Mugire is 
the leading idea; it is made more effective 
and dramatic by the two phrases following 
atque; each must describe the same kind of 
happening. colles clamore relinqui, like nemus 
querellis impleri, must refer to some interaction 
of place and sound. The natural meaning 
(as Sidgwick said) is echo. ‘The hills are left 
behind by the sound, the sound leaves the 
hills behind it, echoes from the hills.’ 

This interpretation, admittedly resting to 
some extent on analogy, may be reinforced 
by another argument. 

If this passage be set aside, there are two 
(and only two) passages in the Aeneid de- 
scribing the behaviour of sound throughout 
an area. They strikingly resemble each other 
and, in a lesser degree, this one. 


plausu fremituque virum .. . 
consonat omne nemus vocemque inclusa 
volutant 
litora, pulsati colles clamore resultant. 


(v. 148-50) 
consonat omne nemus strepitu collesque re- 
sultant. (viii. 305) 


In the first, the men are, of course, on the 
shore. In both, colles and nemus are conjoined, 











indicating an area. The whole reference is to 
the behaviour of the sound. 

Further, it happens that Virgil uses nemus 
60 times, collis 22 times. If we exclude Ed. 
vii. 58-59, which is agricultural, and Aen. viii. 
351 and xi. go2, each of which is wholly 
topographical, these two words are con- 
joined in the two passages quoted above 
and in this one, but nowhere else. It would 
seem a fair inference that (a) 215-16, like 
the other two, refer to the behaviour of 
sound throughout an area and to no other 
idea, such as relingui a bubus; (6) Virgil’s 
thought on the behaviour of sound ran along 
the same lines and was expressed in much 
the same way—nemus . . . colles (on v. 149, 
quoted above, Conington says ‘Here we 
must suppose wooded hills near the coast.’ 
Perhaps Virgil was just using his conven- 
tional phrase) ; (c) colles clamore relingui means 
the same as colles resultant (metrically mugire 
is convenient, resultare unmanageable). For 
Virgil, colles (a clamore) resultant meant the 
same as clamor a collibus resultat (see Geo. iv. 
49-50). colles clamore relingui, then, means 
clamor a collibus resultat, ‘the sound echoes 
from the hills’. 

This view appears to present a far livelier 
picture than does any of the others, a drama- 
tic account of the moment of departure— 
the cattle lowing, the woodland ringing with 
the sound, the hills echoing it, the answering 
bellow, Hercules in a towering rage dashing 
up the Aventine to investigate. 


GILBERT WATSON 
Edinburgh 


VEGETIUS, MULOMEDI- 
CINA, Prol. 2 


Most writers on this subject, says Vegetius, 
have written badly, and he continues, ‘licet 
proxima aetate et Pelagonio non defuerit et 
Columellae abundauerit dicendi facultas’. 
Lommatzsch in his Teubner edition gives no 
significant variant; but considering that 
Columella lived in the first century A.D., 
Pelagonius apparently in the fourth, the 
effect of the whole passage is as if one were 
to say that of modern English theologians 
Jeremy Taylor and Dean Inge are to be 
commended for their style. I suggest two 
slight alterations. The e¢ before Pelagonio I 
would either omit or put after licet. Before 
Columellae I would supply olim, which might 
easily have dropped out by haplography in 
the near neighbourhood of -olum-. The sense 
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will then be, ‘although Pelagonius in recent 
times was a tolerable stylist, and Columella 
in his day had style enough and to spare’. 


H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


LEX SERVILIA 


Cicero, Pro Balbo, 54: ‘quod si acerbissima 
lege Seruilia principes uiri ac grauissimi 
et sapientissimi ciues hanc Latinis, id est 
foederatis, uiam ad ciuitatem populi iussu 
patere passi sunt, neque ius est hoc repre- 
hensum Licinia et Mucia lege. .. .’ 


Mucu has been written about the phrase 
Latinis, id est foederatis, but another point in 
this passage seems never to have aroused any 
discussion: although there is prima facie an 
ambiguity in the designation Lex Seruilia— 
it may be that of Caepio (106 B.c.), which 
gave the Senate a share in (or control of) the 
jury courts, since C. Gracchus’ day reserved 
for ‘Equites’, or that of Glaucia (perhaps 
100 B.C.), restoring sole control of the courts 
to the ‘Equites’.’ It seems to be taken for 
granted by commentators that this reference 
is to the law of Glaucia. As the point is never 
discussed, it is not clear on what grounds 
this assumption is based ; but it may go back 
to those historians* who did not believe that 
Caepio’s bill ever became law—an opinion 
sufficiently refuted by Cic. De Inv. i. 92 
(Caepionis legem iudiciariam) .3 

If we look closely at Cicero’s text, the 
communis opinio seems difficult. One of the 
few things we know about Caepio’s law is 
that it was Senatorial and anti-‘Equestrian’ 
in outlook and had the support of all the 
best men.‘ In particular, it was supported by 
the great orator L. Crassus,5 the very man to 
whom Cicero many times in his writings 
applies the epithet sapientissimus.® Glaucia, 
on the other hand, was a bad man and a 


? y. Balsdon, P.B.S.R. xiv, 1938, pp. 98 f. 
For the new date suggested for Glaucia’s law, 
v. Piganiol, C.R.A.J., 1951, pp. 58 f. 

2 Hill, Roman Middle Class, p. 122, tries 
to revive their doubts on this point. 

3 Cf. De Or. ii. 223, Brut. 161, Pro Cluent. 
140. 

* Cic. De Inv. i. 92; Brut. 164; etc. 

5 v, Cicero passim and especially De Or. 
i, 225. 

® e.g. De Leg. iii. 42 ; De Off. iii. 47 ; Pro Corn., 
ap. Asc., p. 67C—the last two with Scaevola 
Pontifex, with whom he is coupled also at 
the end of our passage. 
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demagogue—as is well known, he wanted to 
combine the ‘Equestrian’ order and the 
People against the best men.” Yet are we to 
believe, as Cicero’s commentators here make 
him say, that his law had the support of 
those best men? 

It might be objected that acerbissima con- 
tains the answer to this: the best men, for 
political or other reasons best known to 
themselves, supported the law, although it 
was in fact acerbissima to them. Yet even this 
defence will not stand up to examination. A 
close study of the word acerbissima indeed 
repays effort and throws much-needed light 
on an obscure period of history. 

It cannot refer to the principes uiri: Cicero 
would practically be destroying the force of 
his argument if he thus stressed (by a super- 
lative in an emphatic position) the fact that 
their support was given most grudgingly. His 
use of the word is obviously meant to increase 
(for his purpose) the auctoritas of the law he is 
citing ; it leads up to the superlatives applied 
to the supporters of the law and forms part of 
the same idea: Cicero is saying that such a 
law, which (a) was acerbissima and (6) had 
the support of all the best men, sanctioned 
the giving of citizenship to some Latins, and 
that the precedent is a weighty one. 

To whom, then, was the law acerbissima? 
Only one kind of acerbitas seems in point: 
acerbitas in respect of extending the franchise. 
Only this would increase the weight of any 
form of extension the law permitted. Fortu- 
nately our meagre sources allow us to con- 
jecture with extreme probability that there 
was a jury law that was acerba in precisely 
this way, and that it was Caepio’s law. For 
it has often been noticed that the Lex Seruilia 
here referred to—whichever it is—was not 
the first law to offer citizenship as a reward 
for successful prosecution: the well-known 
Lex Repetundarum (which is almost certainly 
a Lex Acilia of 122)® already contains such a 
provision; but in that law the provision 
applies to any person not a Roman citizen.® 
Now this was not true of our Lex Seruilia; for 
Cicero limits his statement to the Latins, and 
this limitation makes it such a bad example 
for his purpose that he has to help himself 
with the well-known quibble (which, what- 
ever its technical explanation, is incontes- 
tably still a quibble) Latinis, id est foederatis. 
The only possible reason why Cicero here 
introduced the Latins at all— having 


7 v. especially Cic. Brut. 224. 


8 Balsdon, op. cit., pp. 106 f. The date 122 
seems preferable. Cf. an article in A.7.P. 
1954 (forthcoming). 

9 F.LR.A. 7, 76 (= 83) f. 
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desperately to show that they were relevant— 
is that in his Lex Seruilia he found this offer of 
citizenship confined to them. Here, then, is 
our acerbitas: Servilius—whoever he was— 
severely restricted the comparatively gener- 
ous provision of the Lex Acilia, limiting it to 
Latins. This, however, would again be 
strange in Glaucia, but intelligible in Caepio: 
for Glaucia, an ally of Saturninus, sup- 
ported the latter’s generous policy towards 
the allies, which helped to bring about his 
downfall ;' while Caepio was a member of 
that Senatorial factio that opposed this policy 
and—as we have seen—a friend of that L. 
Crassus who (in the Lex Licinia Mucia, which 
Cicero here mentions in the same breath) 
helped to reassert the principle of Roman 
exclusiveness.” 

The law Cicero is here referring to—the 
law that had the support of the principes uiri 
and was acerbissima on the point of offering 
the franchise—must be the law of Caepio, 
not that of Glaucia. But one final doubt 
might remain: why does Cicero mention 
this law at all, instead of referring to (say) 
the Lex Acilia, which (as we have seen) would 
furnish him with a clause of more obvious 
relevance? The answer is simple and fits in 
with the interpretation proposed: of the 
three great Leges Iudiciariae of the late second 
century, two were passed by men (Acilius, 
the friend of C. Gracchus, and Glaucia, the 
friend of Saturninus) known to have been 
populares and known to have supported those 
demagogic tribunes who favoured a more 


1 C.A.H. ix, p. 169—not shaken by more 
recent research. 

2 Cic. De Off. and Pro Corn. (v. p. 101, n. 6, 
above) cf. Pro Balbo 48. 
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generous policy on the question of en- 
franchisement. Only one—the law of Caepio 
—complies with the specifications we have 
seen Cicero here wanted: of a law supported 
by the principes uiri and one restrictive on the 
question of enfranchisement. Only Caepio’s 
law, by its contents and the historical cir- 
cumstances of its passing, had the auctoritas 
Cicero wanted for the support of his brief. 

Note: It was only when this article had 
long been ready for press that I saw G. 
Tibiletti’s new paper ‘Le Leggi “de Iudiciis 
Repetundarum” fino alla Guerra Sociale’ 
(Athenaeum, N.S. Xxxi, 1953, pp- 5-100). The 
issues raised in that masterly re-examination 
of the whole evidence cannot be discussed 
here. But the chief reason Tibiletti advances 
for making Cicero in our passage refer to the 
law of Glaucia and not to that of Caepio— 
arguing against Luzzatto (unfortunately in- 
accessible to me)—does not seem convincing. 
He stresses Cicero’s words ‘neque ius est hoc 
reprehensum Licinia et Mucia lege’ and adds 
(p. 74, n. 2) that, if this referred to Caepio’s 
law, already abrogated in 100, ‘come avrebbe 
potuto venir reprehensa o non reprehensa da una 
legge del 95?’ The answer we have partly 
given above. It was Cicero’s purpose to cite 
only ‘respectable’ laws and ignore ‘dema- 
gogic’ ones: therefore the Lex Seruilia Cae- 
pionis, followed by the Lex Licinia Mucia, both 
recognizing the privilege. Nor is there any 
technical difficulty : Glaucia merely repeated 
(whether totidem uerbis or not—cf. Cic. Pro 
Rab. Post. 8 f.) the relevant clause of Caepio’s 
law—a Roman practice well known, and 
recognized by Tibiletti (loc. cit., and p. 88, 
n. I). 

E. BADIAN 

University of Sheffield 


REVIEWS 


THE TEXT OF SOPHOCLES 


ALEXANDER TuRYN: Studies in the Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Sophocles. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XXXVI. 1-2.) 
Pp. xi+217; 18 plates. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1952. 


Cloth, $6 (paper, $5). 


In this volume Turyn completes his investigation of the manuscript tradition 
of Sophocles, incorporating and to some extent correcting conclusions pub- 
lished by him in papers entitled “The Manuscripts of Sophocles’ (Traditio, ii 


(1944), pp. 1-41) and “The Sophocles Recension of Manuel Moschopulus’ 
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(T.A.P.A. Ixxx (1949), pp. 94-173), reviewed respectively in C.R. lx (1946), 
pp. 23-24, and C.R. lxv (1951), pp. 151-3. 

In the second paper (referred to as Recension in this review) something was 
inevitably said about recensions other than that of Moschopulus, but a full 
treatment of these recensions was reserved for the present volume. Here after 
summarizing his account of Moschopulus’s recension of the triad and reprint- 
ing, with some additions and subtractions,t he list of readings that he regards as 
Moschopulean, Turyn discusses in detail the recensions of the heptad which he 
attributes to Thomas Magister and Triclinius, the recension of the Ajax and 
Electra first brought to light by Purgold on the strength of a Jena manuscript 
(Bosius q. 7), and the recension, again of the Ajax and Electra only, represented 
by a number of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century manuscripts of which Barocc. 
61 in the Bodleian is the principal example. He then examines (1) what he 
calls the codices vetustiores comprising on the one hand L (= Laur. xxxii. g)' 
and A, a palimpsest at Leiden (Bibl. Publ. Graec. 60 A), each written in the 
tenth or early eleventh century, and, on the other hand, G (= Abbat. Flor. 
152) written in A.D. 1282 and containing the triad and the Philoctetes, R (= Vat. 
2291) written in the fifteenth century and containing all except part of the 
Trachiniae, Q (= Paris. Sup. gr. 109) written in the sixteenth century and con- 
taining the Ajax, Philoctetes, and Oedipus Coloneus, and M (= Modena a.T. 9. 4), 
a fifteenth-century manuscript containing practically all the ancient scholia 
but no poetic text; (2) what he calls the codices deteriores of the triad—e.g. C 
(= Paris. 2735) and F (= Laur. xxviii. 25), V (= Marcianus 468) and W 
(= Ambrosianus G 56 sup.)—which, though all written late enough to be 
open to influence by Byzantine interpolations, ‘basically carry the old tradi- 
tion’ and can in his view be placed in two classes (¢ and ys) and traced through 
different sub-archetypes to the archetypes of each branch of the tradition of 
the vetustiores; (3) a number of manuscripts of the same general character as 
those in classes ¢ and ¥, but containing one or more plays outside the triad— 
e.g. K (= Laur. xxxi. 10) ; (4) what he calls the Paris Class 7, comprising A 
(= Paris. 2712) and two gemelli, U (= Marcianus 467) and Y (= Vindob. 48) ; 
(5) a few apographs of extant manuscripts and other unimportant manuscripts 
which he has hitherto ignored. On p. 202 he sets out ‘a few practical sugges- 
tions for the future editors of the Sophoclean text and of the ancient scholia on 
Sophocles’. The volume ends with an Index locorum Sophocleorum, a general 
index, and eighteen plates designed to support his account of a number of 
manuscripts. 

The work that must have gone into the preparation of this book is almost 
beyond belief, and Turyn deserves the fullest credit for the way in which he has 
sifted a very large amount of miscellaneous evidence and crystallized the issues 
with which an editor of Sophocles is faced. His conclusions indeed are simple, 
perhaps too simple. He believes that his codices vetustiores, representing two 
diverging streams (A and p) derived from a common archetype, are the sole 
extant source of the genuine tradition, and that any manuscript which offers 


1 For convenience I use throughout reference is made in this review the differ- 
Turyn’s symbols which, except forL and A, ences are as follows: G (Turyn) = I 
differ from Pearson’s in the Oxford text. (Pearson), K (Tu.) = Lb (Pe.), U (Tu.) = 
Pearson lists comparatively few of the manu- Ven C (Pe.), V (Tu.) = Ven (Pe.), W 
scripts discussed by Turyn. In the case of (Tu.) = M (Pe.). 
manuscripts listed by Pearson to which 
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a text differing from the agreed text of A and p does so either by mere error or 
by deliberate interpolation. A future editor therefore must found his text on 
LA and GRQ (aided by the lemmata of M). If on any occasion an editor 
thinks it necessary to abandon readings given by these manuscripts in favour of 
readings given by others, he must realize that the readings that he adopts, 
though they may be right, cannot have been in the archetype and are most 
likely to be Byzantine conjectures with no more, if no less, authority than the 
conjectures of a modern scholar. 

With Turyn’s observations on the relation between LA on the one hand and 
GRQ(M) on the other hand there is no reason to disagree, but his view that 
variants found only in other manuscripts can in no circumstances be derived 
from the genuine tradition is much more questionable. The most important 
outcome of this view is his repudiation of A, hitherto generally regarded as a 
manuscript of authority approximately equal to that of L, but dismissed by 
Turyn as entirely Moschopulean in the triad (Recension) and largely derived 
from Thomas and Triclinius in the other plays. He admits in the case. of the 
latter plays that the ‘original stock of 7’ was ancient, but argues that in so 
far as it was ancient it went back to the A stream for the Antigone and Oedipus 
Coloneus and to the p stream for the Trachiniae and Philoctetes; where the 7 
class offers readings not traceable to A or p but appearing in Thoman or 
Triclinian manuscripts, he attributes them to Thomas or Triclinius in the 
same way as in the triad readings common to the 7 class and Moschopulean 
manuscripts, but not found in the vetustiores, are attributed to Moschopulus. 
But how can he be sure that 7 or even A was written after the Byzantine 
scholars had made their recensions, and that these recensions were not them- 
selves partly founded on a manuscript of the a class? Or, if he is right in his 
dating of 7 and A, how can he be sure that readings which he associates with 
the Byzantine recensions were innovations by Byzantine scholars and not 
derived by them from an ancient source? 

The fact that he has already changed his mind about some readings which 
he formerly listed as Moschopulean cannot but raise doubts about the general 
validity of his argument. In Recension aiBoros (Ajax 222), reAeiv (El. 947), and 
Omws 6p (Oed. Tyr. 1265) were confidently ascribed to Moschopulus; now 
aiforos is called ‘an ancient variant’, reAetv and Gmws opG are recognized as 
variants of the codices deteriores ; and, to take an example from plays outside the 
triad, Turyn grants that deSpayyevos (Ant. 235), which he lists as a Thoman 
reading, ‘may be an ancient variant preserved by Thomas’. Oed. Tyr. 297 and 
1306 illustrate the desperate straits to which Turyn is reduced by his theory. 
In these passages A and the Moschopulean recension offer odfeAéy€wv and roiav 
against odfeAéyywy and zoiav or oiav of the vetustiores. He must therefore regard 
A’s readings as Moschopulean innovations and he has to explain their agree- 
ment with readings given by Ox. Pap. 2180 and 1369 respectively as ‘purely 
accidental’, 

Turyn’s dating of 7 as post-Triclinian and the consequent removal of A 
from the thirteenth century, in which it has hitherto been placed (even by 
himself in Manuscripts), to the fourteenth century are of course necessary if his 
theory is right, but they are unproved and in any case offer only inconclusive 
evidence in favour of his theory ; for even if his dates are correct, the similarities 
between 7 and manuscripts emanating from the Byzantine scholars could be 
explained on the strength of common ancestry. Equally unproved—for the 
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identity of the two hands is certainly not demonstrated by the examples of 
writing illustrated in Plates II and III—and, even if true, equally inconclusive 
evidence for his case is his assertion (p. 173; cf. Recension, pp. 140 ff.) that the 
corrections in L which bring that manuscript into line with A were actually 
made by the scribe of A. The fact, if it is a fact, that the scribe of A introduced 
as corrections in L readings which he found in the model from which he was 
copying A does nothing to invalidate the authority of those readings. The 
important question is whence the readings came, not when or by whom they 
were used to ‘correct’ L. The nature of many of these readings makes it easier 
to believe that they are part of the ancient tradition than that they are Byzan- 
tine interpolations,’ and I see no intrinsic objection, either in theory or in the 
particular circumstances, to postulating that from a single minuscule arche- 
type, probably containing marginal variants, were derived not only streams 
\ and p but also stream z=. 

Although I am critical of some of Turyn’s conclusions and think that he 
draws deductions more confidently than is warranted by the evidence that he 
presents, I should not like to leave the impression that I underrate the value 
and importance of his work. To check his evidence in detail would require 
nearly as much time as he has spent in the collection of it, but the accuracy of 
such parts as can easily be checked suggests that it is safe to accept it as a whole. 
The evidence raises questions which will be of great concern to future editors 
of Sophocles; they may or may not find Turyn’s answers acceptable, but they 
will certainly be unwise to disregard them. 


Trinity College, Cambridge R. M. RATTENBURY 


IAMBORUM SCRIPTORES 


E. Drexv: Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. Fasc. 3: Iamborum Scriptores. Editio 
tertia. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubneriana.) Pp. v-+162. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1952. Cloth and boards, DM. 5.60. 


Tuis useful anthology has been improved by R. Beutler, who has incorporated 
some new texts, made a few alterations in the old, and added much to the 
bibliographies and notes. The merits of the book are well known ; the following 
elliptic observations refer only to its faults, which a fourth edition should 
eliminate. 

Archilochus. 2 (é€v Sopi pév pou pala xrd.): pepaypevn = ed pepaypern, 
"Iopapixds = optimus, xexAyévos = wis emi ovpmociun KexA.; so we are asked, 
in vain, to believe. A deep fall from sobriety. 28. 2: guvfe for €Bpvfe is reckless ; 
read ¢Bpvlev 7) Opvé. 51, the Parian inscription: this disappointing text has 
been improved with the help of Hiller von Gaertringen’s latest edition (1939), 
but by no means all the supplements of fantasy have been removed. 56: add 
reference to Sandbach, C.R. lvi (1942), pp. 63 ff., where the problem of axpa 
Tvpéwv is solved. 564: disfigured by irresponsible supplements. 70: the editor 
refers to Lobel, C.Q. xxii (1928), 116, but prints a text which was there shown 
to be impossible ; and the manuscript readings are inadequately reported. The 
name AedduAos occurred four times, in the order nom., gen., dat., accus. The 


t See C.Q. xiii (1919), 120. 
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first is straightforward, the second not so; for the third, sense out of nonsense 
would be made by AewdiAwx 8’ &(v) rdvra xetraz ; the fourth is incurably corrupt. 
92% pnpoio’, not -ois. 73% 7) adrn should not have been resurrected ; perhaps 
98° ayn, the nearest thing to 75° dry. 79, 80, the notorious Epode-papyrus: 
these numbers are now bracketed, to signify rejection of A.’s authorship. 
Anonymity is the wisest choice, for 80. 3 ermwval is not a decisive clue (and the 
contents of 79* 13 f., Aaé 5’ em’ dpxiovs’ EBn 70 mpiv Eraipos éwy, point to a higher 
social stratum than is anywhere attested for the Clazomenian). The text of 
these pieces needs fairly extensive correction. It apparently intends to repro- 
duce the revised version of Masson and Schwartz (R.£.G. lxiv, 1951, pp. 427 ff.), 
as indeed it ought. But, if so, apart from a few rash supplements, a misprint 
(80. 10 doAds), and one or two other ill-advised changes, there are twelve places 
where the copy diverges from the model in details without apparent or ex- 
pressed reason. 

Semonides. 1. 12: the corruption begins at vdcor, not at Ovnrdv; it is hard to 
guess why we are not offered Bpordv pbeipover voicot. 7. 142 a misprint in the 
text, wAavwvévn for -yévn. 7- 43: another, €« to be supplied after 5’. 7. 54: 
mapeovra, surely, for mapdévra. 7. 6g—70: probably spurious; Semonides has 
-ovot, not -ois (the longer form 26 times, the shorter elsewhere only 7. 74 
avOpusros, where Arsenius is said to quote dorotow), and rotovros not rol-. 

Scythinus. [4.] 2: misprint in text, &s to be supplied before av. Avwvipwv 
tapBor: an almost featureless desert; mirages supplied between brackets. 

Hipponax. The text includes the discoveries of Masson, Parola del Passato, 
v (1950), pp. 71 ff., and of P.Oxy. xviii, xix. The text here offered of the P.Oxy. 
fragments is unreliable, and needs extensive correction: (i) there are many 
arbitrary, and therefore useless or misleading, supplements (vi. g is disastrous) ; 
(ii) in a number of places the text offers readings (some of them obviously 
incorrect) derived from the photographs and not checked against the original ; 
(iii) it is sometimes impossible to tell whether the accents, etc., come from the 
papyrus or from the editor; (iv) there are a few inaccuracies in the copying 
(e.g. vi. 16 does not tell the whole truth; vi. 22 ofafew, not ofaljew, and the 
alignment is astray; ix. 13 m. evwpovaa, not €[vd]pov[aa) ; (v) two important 
fragments have been omitted: P.Oxy. 2174. 5, OAY[CCE, and 2176. 8, eluci- 
dated by Masson, R.£.G. Ixii (1949), pp. 312 ff. In Hipp. 77. 1 the hasty con- 
jecture Edpupedovriddew still stands in the text, despite (and without reference 
to) Masson, R.£.G., loc. cit., p. 313. 

Phoenix Colophonius and Anonymus in Turpilucrum are reprinted almost without 
change; there is a misprint in the text of the latter at v. 87, mdret mdreu instead 
of maret. 

Cercidas remains much as before, with most of the old misprints and a few 
new ones: 1. 2 €xpaciwva for axp-; 1. 8 -yaAxiday for -idav; 1. 23 Jyet for Jye; 
1. 17 n. évilwy for év-; 2.4 nm. eduen- for edpeve-; 3. 3 KnA- for KHA-; 6.3 lacuna 
to be marked after avéBa. Further, in 1. g surely tov (Maas), not 7av; 1. 19 
ajo, not Kjai; 1. 26 AdBou rav (Hunt), not AaB 7’ av; 1. 30 oddev e€ATop’, not 
ovde Ev €Arrou.’. In 2. 14 IT offers ézavixa Afjus, 6ka xpyilnis, “whenever you will, 
whenever you need’ ; perhaps, but more probably doa xpyifers, ‘whenever you 
will, and as much as you like’. 4. 4 dvixarov . . . weAeddvas: peAcdavars Wila- 
mowitz, but Cercidas may have thought that xéap dvixarov peAeSuvas was as 
good Greek as “Epws dvixare pdyav, as indeed it is. There are several other 
things in this text of Cercidas with which the reader is likely to disagree. 
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Philoxenus : very little change (the printer is at fault in b 26, var’ émxparéws 
Svéywy’; € 14 M. correct xoupuno to -vus; e 16m. correct peAimnTKa to -7yKTA, 
but Kaibel reports -zaxra). After prolonged study of this pestiferous toluti- 
loquence I understand and sympathize with the editor’s policy ; nothing useful 
can or need be done. 

These few complaints are accompanied by a strong expression of gratitude 
for invaluable service rendered. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


DECEITFUL GODS 


Karu DEIcHGRABER: Der listensinnende Trug des Gottes. Vier Themen des 
griechischen Denkens. Pp. 156. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1952. Paper, DM. 9.80. 


Tue title is from Aeschylus, Persae 93 : SoAdpuntw 8° adrav Bod | tis avipp Ovards 
aAv€et ;, which is the theme of the final essay in the book. In the Iliad the gods 
and goddesses are apt to deceive one another; they may also beguile human 
beings into infatuation and ruin, as Patroclus was beguiled, and as Hector was 
betrayed by the trickery of Athene. The epic view is not that such gods are no 
genuine gods, but that the heroes are mere ciphers, whom the gods treat as 
toys; in particular, the heroes are not responsible for their actions, since even 
their crimes are part of the divine plans, and since they are incapable of fore- 
seeing whether the results of their actions will be good or bad. Such reflections 
on man’s complete dependence on the gods, his ignorance of good and evil, and 
his tendency to self-deception (which a god may send to him) are found in the 
Odyssey and in the Elegists. But the Odyssey also knows that a man may be 
responsible for his fate, for example by ignoring good advice which a god has 
given. Hesiod recognized Deceit (‘deified’ in Theog.) as a weapon used by the 
gods against each other. He is therefore coupled with Homer in Xenophanes’ 
criticism (. . . dAAjAous aarevew). But in the Works and Days Zeus has become 
the spirit of the moral law; and in the presence of such ethical earnestness 
deceiving gods must disappear. It is thanks to Hesiod and Xenophanes that 
Pindar’s gods never have recourse to deceitful practices. But the idea reappears 
in Aeschylus. Xerxes (Persae 725) has been led into folly by a Saiuwv, and 
disaster is his punishment. Other examples include the quotations in Plato, 
Rep. 380 b, 383 b. Aeschylus tried to suggest that such deceit on the part of the 
gods was justified (fr. 301 N.: awdrns Sixaias odk dmocraret eds). Sophocles 
echoes Theognis in Antig. 616-25, but the deceitfulness of the gods naturally 
becomes for him human self-deception. Euripides proceeds differently ; Pen- 
theus is befooled by a god, but the comment is that the gods ought not to 
resemble mortals in their passions. The notion of deceitful gods could not sur- 
vive such treatment. And with Plato the ethical and theological point of view 
of Xenophanes finally won the day, save for some uneasy superstitions lurking 
in the depths of men’s minds. This is a useful essay which illustrates afresh the 
relationship of Tragedy to its reputed father, Homer, and helps to explain 
Plato’s condemnation of Epic along with Tragedy for their common pre- 
suppositions. 
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The remaining lectures are of less interest. They are apparently meant for 
more general audiences, and their scope may be more briefly indicated. The 
longest deals with the development of Greek historical writing. It begins with an 
attempt to deduce Homer’s attitude towards the historicity of his own work 
from such passages as the praise of Demodocus for the accuracy and orderliness 
of his song. Thence it proceeds to a description of the aims and methods of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Since there is no question here of accepting one’s 
predecessor’s work as a model susceptible of improvement, the treatment of 
history as a ‘development’ of epic is rather fanciful. Nothing is said of the 
influence of sophistic on Herodotus and Thucydides; and the judgements, 
expressed, as usual throughout the book, in rather lofty language, are inclined 
to be subjective and dogmatic. Another purports to describe ‘the ethos of the 
thinking personality’ of six pre-Socratic philosophers. But it would be a mistake 
to take this claim too seriously, since the essay is really a summary account of 
what seem to the author to be the most important features of their doctrines. 
The style is rhetorical and the fences are taken at a gallop. There is no real 
explanation of the twofold aspect of Empedocles ; and in sober fact it is highly 
doubtful that Heraclitus ‘identified his ego with the logos’. The remaining 
essay deals with the development of the concept of nature in the early philo- 
sophers, and the use which Greek medicine made of it in searching, from the 
sixth century onwards, for the ‘natural’ causes of health and disease. It is a 
useful introduction to the view of medicine as one of the arts which ‘co-operate 
with nature’, for which the author might have referred to Plato, Laws 889 d 6. 
There follows a discussion of the different attitudes shown by some of the Hippo- 
cratic writings towards philosophy. Room is also found for the Peripatetic view 
of nature, and for some remarks on Galen ; but it cannot be said that the author 
has distinguished clearly all the senses in which the word was used by physicians 
and much less, therefore, those which appear in the philosophers. 





University of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE MALE CHARACTERS OF EURIPIDES 


E. M. Biarxitock: The Male Characters of Euripides. A Study in Realism. 
Pp. xvi+-267. Wellington, N.Z.: New Zealand University Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 355. net. 


Two main criticisms of this book suggest themselves. First, the subject ; the male 
characters of Euripides cannot really be dealt with in isolation. Jason cannot 
be discussed without reference to Medea, nor Agamemnon apart from Hecuba ; 
nor indeed are the characters separable from the whole action of the plays in 
which they occur. In consequence what Professor Blaiklock has written is a 
number of chapters on the plays of Euripides containing some detailed dis- 
cussion of certain characters, and when a play contains scarcely anything in the 
way of character, as is the case with the Heracleidae, Supplices, and Phoenissae, 
he discusses the plays. It is a disadvantage of this method that what Blaiklock 
has to say about the Andromache is divided between the chapters which start 
respectively from Menelaus and Orestes, and a more serious disadvantage that 
the most interesting psychological feature of E.’s characters, their consciousness 
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of their own irrationality, since it is confined in the extant plays to women, is 
not treated as fully as it deserves. 

Secondly, Blaiklock never stays to consider what characters in a play really 

are, never tries to untangle the ambiguities latent in the language normally used 
to discuss them. It is true that it is better to say nothing about this subject than 
too much, as the summary of opinions held by continental scholars contained 
in Zircher’s book shows, but chapter ix of Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus 
would have provided a satisfactory starting-point. Incidentally, neither Ziircher’s 
work on Euripidean characters nor Dodds’s Bacchae appears in the List of 
Authorities, and from the dates of the books which are mentioned it is reason- 
able to infer that a considerable period elapsed between the completion of the 
manuscript and its publication. But the failure to discuss the question is un- 
fortunate because Blaiklock has overlooked a distinction of some importance. 
An awareness of certain psychological states is one thing, skill in portraying 
character quite another; they may go together, but there is no need for them 
to. Again, there is a sense in which all dramatis personae are ‘characters’, but 
many of them are lay figures to whom the dramatist has not given qualities 
sufficiently varied and complex to constitute character in the narrower sense 
of the term. Thus it means very little to say of Menoecus that he is E.’s ‘one 
flawless male character’, since he has only so much character as is revealed by 
a single action. Yet Blaiklock seems not wholly unaware of the considerations 
which would enter into a discussion of this problem. He describes certain charac- 
ters as ‘synthetic’, he points out that E.’s own sententiousness may intrude itself 
into his characters, and that character may be forgotten when the excitements 
of plot take charge. It is a pity that he did not devote a few pages to the general 
aspects of his subject. 

Blaiklock’s thesis is that ‘E.’s main interest was in character and not in plot’, 
‘that his dramatic presentation of humanity is marked by psychological in- 
sight of the highest order, and is based upon a notable acuteness of observa- 
tion’. Such words create a suspicion that he is going to claim too much for his 
author. My own impression is that, while saying much that is true and acute, 
this is what he has done. But interpretation of character is the most subjective 
of all critical occupations, and it is much easier to be unconvinced by another 
man’s views than to show reason why they should be rejected. Obviously there 
is no point in a dramatist’s endowing his figures with traits which will not be 
recognizable in performance, but there is no general agreement as to what 
would be recognizable. Further, Blaiklock would assert that E. wrote also for 
an élite of Athenians who read the play in book form. 

The chapters on the Jon and on the Heracles provide good examples of Blaik- 
lock’s method. The Jon is claimed as ‘a true tragedy of religious disillusion’. 
Not only is the boy’s unexpected rebuking of Apollo regarded as entirely in 
character—this view has been taken by others—but even the discourse on the 
status of metics at Athens is defended on the ground that Ion was ‘of excep- 
tional intelligence’, and Delphi ‘an admirable school of politics’. As often, one 
can only reply that if E. really meant this, it would not have been difficult for 
him to indicate his meaning more clearly. In the chapter on the Heracles 
Blaiklock reveals his allegiance to Verrall, by whose methods he is much 
attracted even though he is too judicious to follow them to the end. Heracles 
is the victim of an attack of epilepsy ; medical writers are quoted to show how 
exactly the symptoms are reported. The effect of this is that the educated part 
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of the audience at once say to themselves that it is the so-called Oeia vdaos, 
which they know well to be a purely natural phenomenon, while the ground- 
lings gape at what they suppose to be the vindictive activity of Hera. It is 
easier to believe that E. may have drawn on his memory of seeing a fit of this 
most spectacular form of madness than that he relied on anyone to come to this 
particular conclusion. 

Euripides, it must be admitted, has not always made his intentions clear. 
Few will agree with all Blaiklock’s interpretations of them, but his obviously 
keen appreciation will heighten theirs. But one may regret that the quotations 
from Euripides are generally made in A. S. Way’s translation which, with its 
cumbrous and archaic phraseology, is ill-adapted to suggest, at all events to 
the younger generation, the speech of living people. The passages translated 
are quoted in Greek in an appendix. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


GREEK PROSE STYLE 


J. D. Denniston: Greek Prose Style. Pp. x+139. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1952. Cloth, 155. net. 


Mucu has been written on the style of individual writers, but the lack of a 
general work on Greek prose style has been keenly felt for a long time. The 
publication of a book on this subject by such an eminent authority as the late 
Dr. Denniston is an event of more than ordinary interest to specialists and 
non-specialists alike. He died before the work he had planned had been fully 
completed, and the material which he left has been unobtrusively edited and 
prepared for the press by Mr. Hugh Lloyd-Jones. The book consists of a 
chapter on “The Development of Greek Prose’ and six chapters dealing with 
different features of prose-writing : abstract expression, word-order, sentence- 
structure, repetition, asyndeton, and assonance. The period covered is limited 
to the fifth and fourth centuries. 

The opening chapter was delivered as a lecture at Oxford in 1937, and it is 
thought that Denniston had intended a modified form of this to be an intro- 
duction to his book. It reviews two stages in the development of Greek prose : 
(a) the period of the early Ionian philosophers and historians, and (5) the last 
quarter of the fifth century, when Attic prose developed rapidly and, after 
various experiments, determined the course which the style of fourth-century 
writers was to take. The technique of early philosophical prose-writing is well 
illustrated from a fragment of Anaxagoras, and its influence on Plato by com- 
parison with a passage in the Phaedrus. Particular prominence is given to Hero- 
dotus. It is shown that his apparent artlessness is illusory ; master of the period, 
as well as the short sentence, he could use it with an impressive effect which 
was enhanced by careful choice and subtle arrangement of words. The quali- 
ties of Gorgias and Thrasymachus are analysed and the extent of their influence 
on their contemporaries, in particular Thucydides, and on fourth-century 
prose is estimated. Attention is drawn to some experiments of the time, parti- 
cularly the craze for coining words which is reflected in Thucydides and 
satirized by Aristophanes. 
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This is a penetrating survey, and one may safely say that nowhere have the 
salient qualities of fifth-century prose been so acutely summed up in such a 
small space—only twenty-two pages. It has something of the quality of the 
fourth and fifth chapters in Lamb’s Clio Enthroned. Underlying an elegant 
presentation and modest restraint is a depth of learning and an intimate know- 
ledge of a wide range of literature. 

The second chapter discusses and illustrates the general tendency of Greek 
prose-writers (with a few exceptions, notably Thucydides) to avoid using 
abstract nouns, particularly as the subject of a sentence. At the same time the 
dangers of generalizing too confidently on this point are stressed. Broadly 
speaking it is found that abstract expression, when employed, represents a 
deliberate attempt to achieve an elevation of style. One minor point of detail 
on page 37 may be questioned. It is scarcely true to say that in xxi. 150 Demo- 
sthenes’ use of the neuter article with an adjective in place of an abstract noun 
is ‘very exceptional’. Demosthenes uses 76 5ixavov a number of times and there 
are isolated examples of several other adjectives used by him in this way. 

After considering the possibility of determining any general principles of 
word-order Denniston is wisely content to conclude that the chief position of 
emphasis is the beginning of the unit, but in larger units the emphasis is some- 
times at the end. The use of hyperbaton by different writers is illustrated and 
discussed in some detail ; some extremely interesting examples are given of the 
way in which Plato produces complex word-patterns by interlacing one hyper- 
baton with another. Under the section headed ‘Splitting of unified phrases’ 
mention might have been made of the device, common in Demosthenes, of 
dividing synonyms, e.g. afi 8’, & avdpes APnvaion, Kai déopar. 

General principles of sentence-structure are discussed and Greek usage illus- 
trated by numerous references and quotations. Attention is drawn to various 
methods of achieving a striking effect, such as the lengthening of successive 
clauses as the period progresses by Demosthenes. It should, perhaps, have been 
mentioned in a footnote that the opening remarks on the Greek tendency to 
build periods out of small units come from Demetrius, De Elocutione 4, 13, and 
47, only slightly paraphrased. The following two chapters deal with repetition 
and asyndeton as artistic devices. The statement (p. 99) that Thucydides 
‘hardly affords a single instance’ of asyndeton is too sweeping. Isolated ex- 
amples of most kinds of asyndeton listed in this chapter are found in Thucydides 
and their total runs into double figures. 

The final chapter on ‘Assonance’ consists of a paper read to the Cambridge 
Philological Society and is somewhat lighter in texture than the preceding five. 
The general thesis is that the early philosophers employed alliteration freely to 
achieve artistic effect, but later prose-writers abandoned it for more subtle 
forms of assonance. Denniston is, perhaps, too reluctant to recognize intentional 
alliteration in Greek literature. He refuses to see such design in Tragedy on the 
ground that there are no convincing parallels to the acknowledged instance in 
Oedipus Tyrannus 371. But there are other striking examples ; the 7’s, for instance, 
are surely intentional in Sophocles, Electra 210, roivpa mabéa mabeiv mépor. It is 
grudgingly allowed that alliteration in Thucydides and Plato may sometimes 
be designed, but the instances quoted from Thucydides are not, perhaps, the 
most striking ones; they do not, for example, include the sequence of 6’s in 
i. 37. 5 and viii. 68. 1. 

Such criticisms concern only minor points and are to some extent a matter 
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of opinion. This is an excellent book marked by shrewd judgement and sound 
scholarship. It is hardly surprising that scholars have been reluctant to attempt 
a general work on this subject. The infinite variety of Greek prose usage makes 
it extremely difficult to deduce any general principles. Most teachers of Greek 
prose composition must be uncomfortably aware that their pupils will con- 
tinually find their cautions and caveats belied in the authors they read. Com- 
positions, even some of the better fair versions, tend to evolve a manner of their 
own, a stylistic koine lacking the vitality of the models they seek to imitate. 
Denniston’s book should be a wholesome corrective. It is a realistic attempt to 
analyse and illustrate the various methods used by different writers to express 
themselves effectively and artistically. The careful arrangement and division 
of the chapters under sub-headings should make it possible to use the book for 
reference, although.an index would have been a useful addition. 

One’s chief regret is that the book is short and its scope not more compre- 
hensive. The most obvious omission, a chapter on ‘Diction’, is due to the fact 
that the work was not finished, as one was included in the original plan. There 
are also other subjects, such as ‘Metaphor’, which merit a chapter. More 
bibliographical notes would have been useful; in the chapter on word-order, 
for instance, the reader might have been referred to Rhys Roberts’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of Dionysius, De Compositione Verborum, which supplements 
Denniston’s remarks and illustrations. Of the few slips or misprints noticed, the 
most startling was ‘Thucydides’ for “Thrasymachus’ on page 15. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


THUCYDIDES 


WILHELM Scumip: Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. Erster Teil, 
fiinfter Band: Die Griechische Literatur zur Zeit der attischen Hegemonie 
nach dem Eingreifen der Sophistik. Zweite Halfte, zweiter Abschnitt: 
Thukydides, Leukippos und Demokritos. (Millers Handbuch, VII.i. 5. 2(2).) 
Pp. x+377. Munich: Beck, 1948. Paper, DM. 24. 


Wuart does one expect from cc. vii and viii (the second section) of the second 
half, i.e. the fifth volume, of the first part of Schmid-Stahlin, which is itself part 7 
of Otto’s Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft? I should have supposed, a statement 
of what is known of Thucydides’ life (his opportunities for his work), his rela- 
tion to earlier and contemporary writers, historians, and especially comedy and 
the sophists, an analysis of the History as we know it, its chronological method, 
its structure (narrative and speeches), the comparative length given to different 
events and so forth, the language and style, Thucydides’ aims and the degree 
of his success in attaining them, his political outlook, with a discussion of modern 
theories about the genesis of the book, Nachleben, manuscripts, modern scholar- 
ship. Mutatis mutandis, a similar account of the Ionian atomists. Everything fully 
documented. Professor Schmid has given us something more than this, but also 
something less. The record of modern work is defective: many references to 
little-known German dissertations (which is useful, or some of it), very little 
to foreign work (practically none to American, French, and Italian) ; this is 
especially notable on the historical side, where a good deal has been done since 
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Kirchhoff, Kolbe, and Grundy; hence, when Schmid is discussing omissions 
by Thucydides, he forgets the reassessment of the allies’ tribute in 425, the 
Athenian embassy to Persia of 424, and Athenian finance; and, in a brief 
account of manuscripts and scholia, while reference is made to J. E. Powell’s 
work on the former, nothing is said of his articles on the latter. Schmid explains 
that he was not able to use any work published after 1939, and of that we can- 
not complain; but in the Nachtrége we expect more than the names of three 
more recent books and a couple of articles. 

On the other hand, what is to the good is that Schmid gives us his own 
judgement on Thucydides and his work, and that this judgement is inde- 
pendent and is not extravagant. Thucydides, for him, is concerned, first, with 
avOpwreia pais, which, in the raw, means ‘each grabs what he can, individual 
or state’ (mAeovefia), but which can change with the help of véuor to more 
civilized tpéwo., and may again, in certain circumstances, change again to 
Kakotporia, to unbridled zAcoveéia in individual and state (iii. 82. 8; 83. 1); 
and this will lead to disaster; secondly with yvwun, human will and intelli- 
gence, and rvyn, that external force which is stronger than yvwn and so often 
opposes it. In the application of this to the Peloponnesian war, Thucydides 
asked himself, says Schmid, two questions: ‘How did great powers arise in the 
small-state world?’, and, if they did, ‘Why did this not lead to panhellenic 
unity instead of to such destructive war?’ When he is thinking especially on 
these lines (as distinct from when he is taking care to give an accurate record 
of events) he normally puts his thoughts, his own thoughts, into the speeches. 
There is much that is stimulating in what Schmid says, and some sound judge- 
ment: I at least can only be glad to find him saying that the Epitaphios belongs 
to 431 and not to 404, and that there is warmth and sympathy in Thucydides’ 
writing of it; and that he expresses his deepest feeling in iii. 82-83 (-84, for 
Schmid, who thinks that chapter genuine) ; that he had a serious purpose in 
writing the Plataean and Theban speeches in iii; to find also an appreciation 
of Pericles’ assertion of Athens’ dvoya péyrorov, a rejection of the supposed part 
played by Thucydides’ editor, and a statement that the speeches, though 
expressive of his own thoughts and written in his own style, were yet composed, 
each of them, to be suitable to the speaker and the occasion. Yet with all that 
is good in this book, we have ground for criticism as well. The arrangement is 
such that, in almost every main section, we have some treatment of the same 
themes, and, therefore, endless repetition—even in the first section (Leben d. 
Thuk.) we have a summary of his Weltanschauung ; and not only repetition but 
some confusion: for example, after reading three or four times about the trial 
of the Plataeans I thought that Schmid had not seen the relation of this episode 
to that of Mytilene which precedes it; but by the fifth mention of it he was 
getting close to the truth, and at the sixth he was there. One sighs for the 
conciseness and lucidity of Alfred Croiset’s chapter in the Histoire de la littérature 
grecque (which, in this volume at least, is not mentioned). In general, Schmid 
shows little insight into Thucydides’ method of narrative, and can only speak 
of his ‘mechanical division of events by summers and winters, interrupted by 
the speeches’, even though he recognizes the relation of the seasons to military 
movements. 

But what is most disappointing is that so much of the argument is in fact so 
cut and dried: in spite of brave words about the speeches referred to above, he 
quotes on every page quite indiscriminately, from any of them, to illustrate 
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Thucydides’ thought, without reference to date, occasion, or speaker: a few 
examples—the Peloponnesians had all the advantages of a steady peasant-class 
for their army, against the changeable people of a big city with its mercenary 
aid, i. 121. 2-3 [Corinthian hopes], vi. 17. 2-6 [Alcibiades’ description of 
Syracuse], viii. 96. 5 [the similarity of Syracuse and Athens, which made 
Syracuse a more difficult enemy than Sparta—Thucydides’ own comment] ; 
Dorians and Ionians are always distinct in Thucydides, with very different 
qualities, see iii. 82-84, vii. 55. 2, viii. 96. 2-5 [viii. 84 might have been added ; 
but Schmid forgets that Corcyra and Syracuse were Dorian, and he ignores 
Phormio, ii. 89. 3, 9] ; 76 Sixaov is mapa Pdow—-see vi. 79. 1 [Hermocrates], iv. 
87. 2-3 [Brasidas]; feelings of humanity have no place in politics, as all is 
allowed to the zAcovéxrns, individual or state—see iii. 37. 2 [Cleon], 48. 1 
[Diodotos], 59. 1 [Plataeans], and 67. 2 [Thebans] ; Spartans feel remorse for 
past misdeeds (vii. 18. 2), Athenians hardly ever, only change of mind—see ii. 
61. 2, iii. 36. 4 (cf. 37), iv. 27. 2, Vv. 14. 2, 35. 4, Vil. 50. 3, 55. 13 cf. Ar. Ach. 
630, 632. [If iii. 36. 4 is compared with the other passages—iii. 49. 4 is ignored 
— it will be seen what I mean; v. 32. 1 is quoted as a rare instance of Athenian 
repentance, the restoration of the Delians to Delos, yet the same sentence 
relates the fate of Scione.] Throughout we have sententiae quoted, as by Stobaeus 
or on a modern calendar, though Schmid is aware of the danger (see his 
p. 108). 

Take some other cases of rigidity of outlook: because there are many dav7- 
Aoyia, ‘we should expect a speech by Cleon before Amphipolis’ [during the 
half-minute of Brasidas’ attack?]. Because Thucydides ‘does not name living 
persons’, ii. 100. 2 (Archelaus) must have been written after 399 B.c., and the 
names of Gorgias and Andocides are suppressed. [What of Nicias and Pleisto- 
anax in v. 16, who are on all fours with Cleon and Brasidas? What did he do 
about Alcibiades? What would he have done about Lysander? For Schmid 
believes that v. 25-83 were written before vi, and vi—vii well before the end of 
the war.] A last instance: Thucydides, with almost all his countrymen, was in 
431 convinced, by Pericles, not only of the unique greatness of Athens and of 
her leader (such a Fiihrer-led democracy was then his ideal ; viii. 97. 2 means 
‘since Pericles’ death’), but of her invincibility, and the Epitaphios and ii. 60- 
64 are witness to this. [A strange judgement indeed ; it was not till after Pylos 
that Athens became so confident: iv. 65. 4.] There was no xaxorpomia, no 
mdAcovetia before 431 [Egypt, Aegina, Oenophyta?]; but after the pestilence 
demoralization set in ; it got worse with ordots (iii. 82-84 being wholly applic- 
able to Athens, which had indeed only been free from it during the ostracism of 
the son of Melesias). Not till then did Thucydides begin to value the Spartan 
virtues especially cwdpoovvy (viii. 24. 4; Archidamus’ speech in i is almost as 
much praise of Athens as the Corinthian and the Athenian speeches at the 
same meeting), inspired mainly by Brasidas, and Spartan recovery after Man- 
tinea went to his heart (v. 75. 3); then he saw that Athenian demoralization, 
her 7rAcovegia, spelt her doom. In criticism of this one can only point to viii. 96. 
5, which was written after v. 75. 3, and to iv. 120. 3 (which, placed beside viii. 
24. 4, gives us an idea of what Brasidas would have thought of Chian owdpo- 
avvn), and ask, did Thucydides think that Lysander and the Sparta that he led 
were free from Acovefia, and, if not, how did they manage to win the war? 

It is a pity that there is so much unimaginative, and confused, writing in a 
book which we nevertheless all welcome and are glad to have, by a scholar 
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who can quote from an article of his own published in 1890. I am not com- 
petent to criticize the second part of this book (c. 125 pp.), on Leucippus and 
Democritus. There is an index to volumes iv and v. For the tardy appearance 
of this review I am alone responsible. 


University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 


PLATO’S STATESMAN 


J. B. Skemp: Plato’s Statesman. A translation of the Politicus of Plato, with ° 
introductory essays and footnotes. Pp. 244. London: Routledge, 1952. 
Cloth, 28s. net. 


PROFESSOR SKEMP provides a very full and informative introduction which seeks 
to relate this dialogue not only to the other writings of Plato, but to theories of 
political absolutism which, to judge from Xenophon and Isocrates and (more 
doubtfully) some Pythagorean evidence, appear to have been current in the 
fourth century B.c. He dates the work between 366 and 361 on the ground that 
it permits the genuine ruler to use force, whereas in and after 360 Plato himself 
was recommending his Sicilian friends to confine themselves to mild and peace- 
ful methods. This argument assumes that the true statesman is closer to the 
plane of practical politics than some readers of the dialogue find implied there, 
and that the theoretical work of the dialectician could be upset by external 
experience. According to Skemp it cannot be upset by ‘facts’ in the sphere of 
biology (p. 75) ; must not the same standpoint hold good in politics? 

To illustrate the general helpfulness of the introduction and notes (which 
together make up more than half of the book) I should select three points for 
brief mention. Pp. 76 ff.: there is a good exposition of the Arts as Forms, and 
of their relation to the absolute art of measurement, which Skemp treats as an 
anticipation of Philebus on Limit, and as a revision of the Pythagorean emphasis 
on merely arithmetical relationships. P. 106: here an answer is provided to a 
question which naturally occurs to the reader of the myth, but on which there 
is little help in other commentators. Since the universe is a living creature 
endowed with reason, why is it that when left to itself it shows an ‘impulse to 
chaos’ and is in danger of spinning to destruction ? The answer is that the chaos 
to which it reels backwards is the primeval disorder, ‘previous to any creation 
at all’, to which, according to the myth, the corporeal element in the created 
universe retains an unexplained affinity. Pp. 160 ff.: the notes on the ‘para- 
digm’ of the letters (oro.yefa) are a good example of clear exposition which 
nevertheless sits close to a difficult text. 

Skemp has sought to make his translation not merely faithful to the meaning 
of the Greek but as readable and as readily intelligible a piece of English as the 
subject-matter will permit. He breaks up Plato’s lengthy and complicated 
sentences into much shorter units, ingeniously contriving, as a rule, to leave the 
texture of the argument undisturbed. This procedure makes some amplifica- 
tion inevitable, and we find considerable freedom, and many added words and 
phrases, even in passages less baffling than 278 c, where one may well agree 
that translation ‘must necessarily be an expanded interpretation of the Greek’. 
Sometimes the additions (which I italicize in the following quotations) decide 
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questions which might better have been left open; for example, év 7A7j0cow 
(285 b 4) becomes ‘various groups of forms’—but why should the expression 
not also include groups of particulars? Only on rare occasions, however, does 
the embroidery dull the edge of the Greek: 305 d ‘it is not the function of the 
real kingly art to act for itself but rather to control the work of the arts’ seems to 
weaken unduly this statement of the doctrine of the ‘subsidiary function’ of 
government, that it must not act itself but instruct the experts to do what is 
required. There are many places where the freedom of the rendering seems 
hardly necessary. One example will suffice: 279 b ri od . . . €Spdoayev means 
‘let us divide at once’, and I see no advantage in substituting ‘Why should we 
not divide?” 

The Eleatic stranger is trying to make us ‘better reasoners on any and every 
subject’ (285 d 6, which hardly implies the translation ‘able to solve all prob- 
lems’). At the same time he is admittedly concerned to define the statesman, 
and to this end he analyses the actually existing social situation in order to 
isolate clearly certain functions in society which need to be performed. Dis- 
agreements in interpretation arise from differing estimates of the emphasis to 
be laid on the first or the second of these aims. To me Skemp seems to exag- 
gerate the political or philosophic content, and to make insufficient allowance 
for the formal or logical standpoint from which the stranger speaks. Thus at 
262 d I find no denial of a fundamental cleavage between Greeks and non- 
Greeks. This division is criticized on the same ground as the division men- 
beasts, that it is a mistake ‘to cut off too small a part’ (the meaning of Aezroup- 
yeiv, I think, in 262 b). The criticism does not imply that men are not a class ; 
nor does it imply that Greeks are not a class; the part chopped off is not neces- 
sarily ‘a mere portion’ (263 c, where ‘mere’ is an addition by the translator). 
At 288 c (p. 181) the expression wa:dués Evexa, applied to actually existing 
representative arts, offers no basis for contrast with Rep. x which dismisses them 
as madua (602 b 8). Nor do I find any new judgement on the use of purges 
(p. 183), or on the existence of ideal rhetoric (p. 218). From 306 a onwards 


Skemp finds an attack on the doctrine of the unity of virtue, a doctrine which, - 


it might well have been pointed out, reappears decisively in Laws. Here Skemp 
tends to omit some saving phrases (twa tpdmov 306 a, ofov 307 c 3), and to 
pronounce ‘irreconcilable opposites’ qualities which merely ‘tend in opposite 
directions’ (309 b 6). These qualities (moderation and courage) remain ‘parts 
of goodness’ (308 b) ; and so the unity of goodness remains a basic assumption, 
which becomes, as usual, clearer as one ascends the scale of knowledge—it is 
the grasp of truth alone which makes virtue fully real and fully one (cf. 309 e). 
I find here no departure from the psychology of Rep. (p. 239), nor do I find 
that these two ‘parts’ of virtue are treated as two incompatible Forms (p. 226). 

At 269 a 3 the story of Atreus seems to be misunderstood: tére is wrongly 
translated ‘on this famous occasion’, and the imperfects are treated as aorists. 
At 269 e 5 ‘to revolve ever in the same sense’ (adr éavro orpépew) and e 8 ‘we 
must not say that it moves itself’ seem inadequate. Clearly the universe, being 
alive, moves itself during the periods of freedom from divine interference ; but 
apparently, owing to its corporeal nature, it could not by itself keep up for 
ever the circular motion which is the motion of reason. At 278 d 3 Campbell 
is right on rv ovyxpdcewv—I cannot see how Skemp and Diés construe the 
words. At 294 c (‘even if the situation has shown some marked improvement’) 
and 295 c (‘if the patients’ condition happened to be better’) both these 
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translators seem to have ignored 296 b and 300 d; the meaning is ‘if different 
treatment turned out better’ for subjects or patients. At 298 e 5, 6 rod mAjfous 
depends on dpxovras. At 301 b Diés’s emendation, here adopted, seems un- 
likely ; it implies that tyranny is counted among the five at b 7, 8, but the 
tyrant begins to come into the present account only at b 10. P. 185, n. 2, the 
text does not seem to me to suggest ‘that the Statesman will be discovered 
among slaves and other subordinates’. P. 188, n. 2, Laws 908 d does not state 
that dictators arise from among manteis—these are two separate classes of 
‘dishonest atheist’. P. 163 (279 b 1, 2), by some accident the same sentence has 
been translated twice. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGICA 


H. D. P. Lee: Aristotle, Meteorologica. With an English translation. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xxx+433; 2 maps, diagrams. London: 
Heinemann, 1952. Cloth, 155. net. 


In his introduction Mr. Lee suggests that apart from a few passages of special 
interest the Meteorologica is interesting chiefly for the inadequacy of its methods 
and the wrongness of its conclusions. In the biological sciences Aristotle’s 
teleology provided useful hypotheses and his capacity for minute observation 
served him well in the essential task of classification : but the subject-matter of 
the Meteor. demands techniques of experiment and accurate measurement 
which were, for various reasons, not available to Aristotle. Talking about 
physics in terms of models taken from the ordinary techniques and processes 
of everyday life—handling ships, gardening, cooking, etc.—provided the only 
possibility, at the time, of being rational about it, but it led Aristotle into many 
errors. Nevertheless, a good deal of attention was paid to the Meteor. by 
medieval scientists, and the new Loeb should be useful to historians of science 
as a source-book and as an example of the method of Greek science. 

For the Aristotelian scholar, one of the most important questions concerns 
the authenticity of Book iv. This does not belong to the rest of the Meteor., as 
the Greek commentators noticed. Probably it was a separate treatise; at any 
rate it does not belong to any of the extant courses in the form in which they 
survive today. Attempts have been made to group it with the two books of 
De Gen. et Cor., and so to explain the title wepi orovyetwv a’B’y’ in the list in 
Diog. Laert. v. 21 ; but zepi orovyetwv was probably a work of logic, as P. Moraux 
has suggested. No doubt Andronicus was responsible for calling this work 
Meteor. iv. 

Book iv was condemned by I. Hammer-Jensen (in Hermes, 1915), and her 
verdict was accepted by Ross (conditionally) and Jaeger (emphatically), but 
not by Joachim. Lee examines the two main charges: (a) that the explanations 
given are too ‘mechanistic’ for Aristotle, and (6) that the ideas of wépo. and 
oyxot belong not to Aristotle, but to the Atomists. Against (a) he observes that 
the absence of formal /final causes is explained by the author himself in chapter 
12: they are not very apparent in the simple transformations of matter dealt 
with here, as opposed to the higher processes of nature. Against (b) Lee finds 
that mdépo. and dyxo. need not have any specialized, technical sense in the 
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passages where they are used, and indeed it is doubtful whether they had any 
special place in the doctrine of the Atomists. Apart from these two main 
points, there are some passages which are inconsistent with parts of the genuine 
treatises; but Lee very rightly stresses that Aristotle was often inconsistent 
about minor details, and such inconsistencies by themselves cannot prove that 
a work is not genuine. In addition, there are some positive indications of 
Aristotelian authorship, particularly in the last chapter. 

For these arguments against the condemnation of the book, Lee acknowledges 
his debt to a dissertation by V. C. B. Coutant, but Diiring’s book, Aristotle’s 
Chemical Treatise, although it was published in 1944, did not come into his 
hands until the Loeb was in proof. Diiring makes a detailed examination of the 
language of Meteor. iv as well as a collection of similar passages from other 
treatises, and he also concludes that the book is genuine. Whatever the reason 
for this failure of communication, we have as a result two independent in- 
quiries, each with good arguments against the rejection of Book iv. The burden 
of proof rests on the prosecution, and Lee and Diring have effectively demol- 
ished their case. 

Lee uses Fobes’s text, with about thirty alterations noted. Most of the altera- 
tions are reasonable. At 38856 Lee prints imép, with Fobes, but appears to 
translate iad, with some of the manuscripts. At 375*12 he prints Fobes’s text 
but suggests in a note that éo7: . . . ypwparos should be transferred to line 8, 
after ¢aivera, and translates the new arrangement. Fobes’s text is better: the 
words in question are needed to explain the following sentence, which says 
that the whole of the red band of the rainbow appears yellow, in contrast with 
the black cloud and the green band (éxetva 1. 12). 

The translation is admirably clear and concise. The meaning has been 
treated as more important than details of wording: thus I have noticed eight 
different renderings of dvvayus in Book i, and each of them seems right in the 
context. At 365%33 ff. the translation fails to bring out an important peév... 
5¢€. . . and so alters the sense. In spite of footnotes it would be better to avoid 
the use of ‘terrestrial sphere’ when the whole of the sub-lunar region is meant 
(e.g. at 344>14). Sometimes sentences in square brackets are translated, 
sometimes not. But these are small points in a very careful and pleasing 
translation. 

In a text of this sort it is hard to know when to use notes to relate Greek with 
modern theory and terminology. Lee interprets ‘chasms’ and ‘trenches’, etc., 
as the aurora borealis (i. 5) and corrects some of Aristotle’s views about rain- 
bows (iii. 2), but often he leaves us to guess. This is a pity. If one is to form an 
opinion of Aristotle’s competence at making observations and reasoning about 
them, it is necessary to relate what he says to what is the case. This is not to say 
that an edition of the Meteorologica must be accompanied by a treatise on 
meteorology, but only that the starting-points of the arguments might be 
further explained. For example, at 34022 ff. Aristotle explains why clouds do 
not form in the upper air; two of the explanations given must appear incon- 
sistent to anyone with the notion that movement imparts heat only if there is 
friction. At 371216 the word ‘firewind’ (for zpjornp) is probably familiar only 
to Greek scholars. On the subject of ‘exhalations’ Lee remarks that Aristotle 
had obviously observed the phenomena of evaporation ; yet at 366718 Aristotle 
says that the sun’s heat confines the exhalation within the earth. A note on such 
passages as these would be very welcome. The notes that Lee has inserted are 
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helpful, and there are two excellent long notes, on Aristotle’s Geography and 
Ancient Iron-making. 

The inclusion of Fobes’s Greek Index (slightly abridged), as well as an English 
index, helps to make this a most useful edition. 


University College, London D. J. FURLEY 


ARISTOTLE IN ENGLISH 


W. D. Ross: The Works of Aristotle translated into English. Vol. XII: 
Select Fragments. Pp. xii+-162. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Cloth, 
155. net. 


Tue fragments of Aristotle were thrice edited by V. Rose between 1863 and 
1886, and there has been -no full edition since. Rose maintained throughout 
that all the fragments were spurious, a view long since completely abandoned, 
and what is urgently needed is a completely new edition. Especially since the 
work of Jaeger and Bignone it has become clear that the fragments are of 
crucial importance in at least three ways: (1) for the light they shed on the 
development of Aristotle’s thought ; (2) for the information they contain about 
the latest state of Plato’s thought, or, as some would prefer to say, about the 
speculations of the Academy ; (3) for the history of the Aristotelian writings in 
the Hellenistic period and the whole course of Hellenistic philosophy. Since 
Rose we have an edition of the text of the fragments of the most important 
dialogues by Walzer, published in 1934; it is understood that a selection of 
fragments is in preparation for the Loeb Series; and we now have the present 
translation of selected fragments by Ross. The limits of this last have been 
largely set by the form of the Oxford Translation of Aristotle, and it is perhaps 
unfair to say that from almost every point of view we should have liked very 
much more. What we have is the fragments of all the dialogues, of the logical 
writings, and of the group of philosophic works including 7. tayaOod, 7. idéwv, 
On the Pythagoreans, On Philosophy, On Archytas, On Democritus. For the dialogue 
On Philosophy, 7. raya0ob, 7. iSéwv and On the Pythagoreans Ross has been able 
to include important new material, particularly as a result of the work of 
Wilpert on the Commentators on Aristotle. We have a translation of the frag- 
ments and of some of the Testimonia, but the notes are practically confined to 
recording important textual variants. Even within the scope of the series some 
exegesis of really difficult fragments might surely have been permitted. The 
author’s name is sufficient guarantee of the excellence with which the work is 
executed, and in what follows this should be taken as acknowledged without 
reservation. 

To turn now to some details. The Introduction—need it have been quite so 
brief?—accepts what has probably been the general view in the present century, 
that the lists of Aristotle’s works preserved in Diogenes Laertius and in the 
Vita Menagiana go back to Hermippus, about 200 B.c. Ross was apparently not 
able to consider P. Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’ Aristote (Louvain, 
1951). Hermippus probably drew on Alexandrian catalogues for his book lists 
and in particular on the zivaxes of Callimachus. Moraux argues persuasively 
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that the Alexandrian catalogues seem all to have given the works of particular 
authors alphabetically according to titles. The order in the lists of Aristotle’s 
works not only is not alphabetical but seems to show a definite philosophic 
pattern, and Moraux may well be right in looking for their origin not to 
Alexandria but to the Peripatetic School at Athens. Ross supposes that the 
first 19 titles in the lists were all dialogues, and accordingly he would so class 
the Alexander and the Protrepticus. But surely it is still true, as Ross himself once 
said, that the balance of the evidence is in favour of the view that the Pro- 
trepticus was a continuous address. It is possible that On Kingship was not a 
dialogue, and the Alexander would also more probably have not been in dia- 
logue form. Accordingly it seems more probable that the first 19 titles (or more 
strictly the first 24) were grouped together as ¢€wrepuxd and were not exclu- 
sively dialogues. Ross would divide the 19 titles chronologically into three 
groups: (1) those with names of one word, (2) those with names of the form 
‘On so and so’, (3) larger works containing more than one book. This does not 
seem inherently very likely, and Ross himself is compelled to make one 
exception, the Alexander, which he recognizes as later than On Kingship and 
would place in the second period, 343-331. But the Alexander seems to have 
reference to the founding of colonies in the period beginning in 331. 

In the translations the following points may be selected for mention: p. 4, 
1. 12, wavraxoé Kwév surely does not mean ‘misrepresenting them completely’, 
but either ‘calling them in question at every point’ or possibly ‘overthrowing 
them at every point’. In Eudemus, fr. 8, it is rather misleading to translate the 
key phrase «fds 7: as ‘the soul is a form’ without qualification or footnote. In 
Nerinthus, fr. 1, 7 rSv Evyypapparwy does not necessarily mean one book of the 
Republic. On p. 45, |. 7; ‘knowledge’ is interpretation rather than translation of 
the Greek. Protepticus, fr. 16, 1. 1, {jAwoas does not mean ‘enjoying’. In On Poets, 
fr. 5, it should be pointed out that the word translated by ‘purification’ is a¢- 
ociwais, not KdBapars. In On Justice, fr. 3, ‘ut quam plurimis prosit’ means more 
than ‘for the general good’. In On the Good, Test. 1, the much discussed phrase 
describing Plato’s Lecture on the Good, xai 76 wépas ort dyabdv éorw €v is trans- 
lated ‘and, to crown all, about the thesis that there is one Good’. Here there is 
every reason to agree that 70 wépas should be taken adverbially. But whatever 
be the meaning of the words following 67, they must surely state something 
which Plato maintained and not merely something which he discussed. Accord- 
ingly the translation ‘about the thesis that’ is misleading. In On the Pythagoreans, 
fr. 1, p. 136 im. I do not know on what evidence the bearded statue is identified 
with a statue of Pythagoras rather than of a god in a temple. In On Archytas, 
fr. 2, €vvAa mpadyyara seems to mean simply ‘things that are in matter’ rather 
than ‘things that have matter in their being’. It would have been convenient if 
references to Rose and Walzer had been included for the Testimonia as well as 
for the fragments. On p. 2, Cic. De Fin. v. 5. 12, surely the sentence immediately 
after the end of the passage translated (omitted also in Walzer) should be added 
to make Cicero’s meaning clear. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 
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ARISTOTLE’S LEGAL THEORY 


Max Hampurcer: Morals and Law: The Growth of Aristotle's Legal ° 
Theory. Pp. xxii+192. New Haven: Yale University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1951. Cloth, 245. net. 


I nap begun to fear that Richard Congreve’s golden prefaces of 1855 and 1874 
to his Politics of Aristotle, like John Burnet’s warning of 1904 (Essays and Addresses, 
pp. 34 f.), were cursed with the Cassandrine quality of disregarded truth: and 
I now note with respectful relief the appearance of this book, Sir David Ross’s 
commendation (quoted on the dust-jacket) of its aim and subject, and its 
dedication to himself. For this work, modestly but unashamedly, avows itself 
to be humane: its concern is with the growth and permanent value of Aristotle’s 
legal theory as set forth in his Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric. “This has required a 
special inquiry into the interrelation of the three ethical treatises, Magna 
Moralia (MM), Eudemian Ethics (EE), and Nichomachean Ethics (EN). The three 
essentially juridical sections of the Ethics—on voluntary action and choice, on 
justice, and on philia—have been subjected to careful study, with regard both 
to their order of thought and their relation to pre-Aristotelian thought. The 
discussion of these three sections of the Ethics constitutes the three main parts 
of this book. Each part is preceded by a detailed synoptic survey of the corre- 
sponding sections of MM, EE, and EN’ (p. xiii). 

The author dates MM before EE and EN. In the treatment of 76 éxovovov 
MM i. 12 and 19 is neither an abridgement (as some authorities hold) nor 
abreast of Aristotle’s final statement on the point. Similarly on compulsory 
action there are three stages: the first (the least juridical), in MM i. 14 and 15, 
distinguishes Bia (vis absoluta) and avdy«n (vis compulsiva) ; the second, in EE ii. 
8. 2-23, uses the two words indiscriminately, but analyses the notion more 
subtly ; the third, in EN iii. 1. 3-12, is a shorter and better version of the second. 
In the (most important) section on Law and Justice (pp. 38-110) the author 
adopts the current view that the duplicated books EE iv, v, vi properly belong 
to EN, which, after a masterly analysis, he regards as a development of MM. 

One limitation of the unquestionable value of this book must be mentioned. 
The author professes a careful study of (inter alia) the relation between Aristotle 
and his predecessors: cf. p. xiii, quoted above. But at some important points 
he seems to me to fail to carry that study far enough back. Aristotle’s theory of 
mens rea is well related to the Socratic ovdeis éxwv dywaprave: but the latter 
should be related to the older doctrine of arn. At p. 59 a paragraph headed, 
‘The Notion of Natural Justice from Aeschylus to Plato’, begins ‘Here it seems 
worth while to sketch the development of the concept . . . up to Aristotle’s 
time’: this ignores Anaximander, Hesiod, and Homer, who contribute much 
to this notion. The doctrine of EN viii. 1. 4, quoted at p. 119, goes back to 
Hesiod’s philanthropic conception of dixn in W.D. 276-80. Again, in mention- 
ing Heraclitus and Protagoras (p. 91), the author misses their real importance 
in the clash between Law and Equity, the former founded on the theory well 
represented in Protagoras’ orthonomic philosophy of patent regularity, the 
latter embodying Heraclitus’ doctrine of latent reason in apparently sporadic 
facts, a distinction clearest in the logosophic studies of their respective schools— 
naturally, perhaps, since language is such an important form of social conduct. 
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‘Nor is it particularly helpful to assert that Greek equity was an Athenian 
conception’ (p. 97). But it is helpful to understand what Athens did and why 
she alone was then able to do it. In sum, from a comparatively quiet discipline 
of progressive orthonomic law the circumstances of her peculiar history enabled 
her to return in full circle to the equitable ideal of Homer and Hesiod, who 
already in other circumstances of legal frustration of right knew all too well 
how feebly, sometimes, the forms of law fulfil its end. And hardly anything 
could be more inapposite to its context (on the reign of law), or more mis- 
leading in itself, than this (p. 179): ‘Amid all his critical evaluation of the 
relative merits of the various state forms Aristotle repeatedly expresses his 
basic faith in democracy—the form of government, as he saw it, in which men 
rule and are ruled in turn.’ For Aristotle the practicable optimum was the 
polity, and (its perversion) democracy only the most tolerable of the three 
perversions (7xvora poxOnpov, Eth. Nic. viii. 10. 3): there might be no harm in 
calling this ‘basic faith in democracy’ if the words were known to have this 
meaning. To rule and be ruled in turn is for Aristotle not only a forced make- 
shift in democracy, which, if only it were feasible, would prefer to abolish 
authority; it appears also in his polity and in his higher, though scarcely 
attainable, ideal, aristocracy: his estimate of democracy as the least evil per- 
version is based not on this alternation but on the safety (so far as it goes) of 
numbers. The author could have chosen deliberately to limit his retrospect as 
in fact he does, leaving the rest to the reader ; and I desire few things less than 
to shake anyone’s faith in Aristotle’s wisdom: but, as regards the reign of law, 
any author or reader who does not realize that Aristotle (and I am not putting 
this against him) adheres to the immemorial Greek tradition of cosmic eunomy 
descending through Homer, Hesiod, Solon, Aeschylus, Pindar, Isocrates, and 
Plato (to name no others), and that for these thinkers democracy, as they see 
it, is essentially a negation of law, has no sound bottom to his Greek juris- 


prudence. 
P. B. R. FORBES 


LITERARY TEXTS FROM PAPYRI 


Rocer A. Pack: The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt. Pp.x+105. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1952. Cloth, 28s. net. 


OLDFATHER’s Greek Literary Texts has been a vade-mecum for papyrologists and 
others ever since its appearance in 1923, and many owners of the volume must 
have begun entering in its margins later publications of literary fragments ; 
but as time went on, and new texts accumulated, this became quite impracti- 
cable. The crying need for a more up-to-date list was in part met by the supple- 
ments of Reggers and Giabbani, but, as Pack remarks in his preface, these did 
not fully supply what was wanted, a single, comprehensive survey of all pub- 
lished material. The present volume, photographically reproduced from an 
excellent typescript, deserves a hearty welcome, and its plan and execution 
can alike be almost unreservedly commended. Pack has, very wisely, made his 
scope as wide as possible, so that ‘virtually nothing is excluded save documents 
and private letters’, There are, nevertheless, some important exclusions. 
Magical papyri were covered by Preisendanz in his Papyri Magicae Graecae, and 
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though this work, the third volume of which perished before publication in an 
air raid, is not yet complete, Pack enumerates in a footnote on p. 1 those 
magical texts known to him which are not found in the first two volumes of 
Preisendanz. More questionable is another omission. Pack had originally in- 
tended to include ‘Biblical and other Jewish and Christian texts’, but, hearing 
of Hedley’s projected catalogue of Biblical papyri, abandoned the idea. If, 
however, as seems likely, Hedley’s list is to be Biblical only, it is regrettable 
that Pack omits such authors as Irenaeus, Origen, and Hermas. On the other 
hand, Pack rightly includes texts on materials other than papyrus (not, how- 
ever, epitaphs on steiae) and papyri, like those from Nessana, found outside 
Egypt, though he omits the Herculaneum papyri. 

The principles followed in presenting the material are excellent. Identified 
fragments are placed under the names of their authors, in an alphabetic 
arrangement, Latin separately from Greek ; the adespota are given later, classi- 
fied according to their nature. There is a continuous numeration ; in a supple- 
ment at the end (pp. 99-104, references collected between April 1950 and 
September 1951) the entries are referred to those of themain list insuch a way that 
they can be readily fitted into it ; e.g., ‘2g6a . .. Medea’ (P. Antin. 23) indicates 
a new text, to be inserted after 296, whereas ‘330’ (with no letter) is an addi- 
tional reference for 330, the Favorinus papyrus. After the serial number, author, 
or class of text, and place of publication, come the date and provenance (if 
known), with a note of the material if other than papyrus, and, if it is a codex, 
a statement of that fact; otherwise a roll or separate sheet of papyrus is to be 
assumed. Next are given references, when applicable, to the lists of Oldfather, 
Reggers, and Giabbani, a select but usually ample list of ‘secondary refer- 
ences’ (i.e. later discussions of the text), and finally a note of any quotations 
from other writers which the text may contain. These quotations are entered 
separately in the list, with a cross-reference, but without a serial number; e.g., 
under ‘330, Favorinus’, we read ‘Numerous citations: Aeschylus, Choéphoroe 
49 (Col. 9, line 42 ; G[iabbani] 245)’, etc., and, under Aeschylus, after No. 14, 
*, .. Choéphoroe 49: see No. 330’. 

The utility of the volume will be great. Not only is it an invaluable help to 
finding what literary texts we owe to papyrology, but it furnishes a statistical 
guide to the culture of Graeco-Roman Egypt in so far as archaeological dis- 
coveries can serve that purpose. At the end there is a concordance of texts in 
Oldfather’s list which are here reclassified. It seems ungracious, when so much 
is given us, to ask for more, but it would have been convenient to have an 
index of papyrus collections, periodicals, etc., in which the texts recorded first 
appeared. It may be noted that the hymns of the priest Isidorus found by 
Vogliano at Madinet Madi do not seem to be included. They occur in inscrip- 
tions but are not ‘epitaphs from Egyptian stelae’. 


Aberystwyth H. I. BELL 


LATIN LITERATURE 


Mosss Hapas: A History of Latin Literature. Pp. viiit474. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1952. 
Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 


OF an earlier work of Professor Hadas, his History of Greek Literature, the New 
York Times remarked that ‘every line of it can be read by anyone who can 
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read English’. The present volume likewise presumes no specialized knowledge 
in its readers. In the author’s own words, ‘it is for the serious literate, not pro- 
fessional students of antiquity’ that he writes. 

Let it be said at the outset that the serious literate are well served. They will 
find here the essential facts concerning the life of each writer, a rather full— 
often book-by-book—description of his work, illustrative translations by differ- 
ent hands, and some competent and sensible literary criticism. Difficult and 
disputed questions of dating, attribution, and influence are at most merely 
alluded to. Bibliographical notes on pp. 446-59 list the principal translations 
available and a selection of works in English and French for further reading. 

The treatment is chronological in the main, but the writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries are dealt with together in three chapters, entitled respectively 
‘Paganism at Bay’, ‘Humanist Survival’, and ‘Writers of Christianity’. The 
principle of division between the first two chapters is elusive, Symmachus, 
Servius, and Avienus appearing in the first, Sidonius Apollinaris, Martianus 
Capella, and Ausonius in the second. The chapter on the Christians is rather 
catalogue-like and superficial. 

Throughout the book the minor figures are given their due. For example, in 
the chapter headed ‘Livy and Others’, Hadas deals with the elder Seneca, 
Vitruvius, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Quintus Curtius, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Celsus, Columella, and Manilius. His avoidance of platitude in 
such small compass is praiseworthy. 

The writer of such a work as this labours under two disadvantages. First, he 
cannot readily allude to events of political and social history with which his 
readers will be familiar, and so provide a background. While Hadas is liberal 
in providing such historical information as touches upon the lives of writers 
(e.g. in his chapter on Cicero), he does not always quite succeed in creating a 
sense of period. The archaizing taste of the Hadrianic age is adequately 
sketched, but the classicizing reaction under the Flavians is not touched upon: 
and indeed the broad distinction between the literature of the Republic and 
that of the Empire is scarcely brought out. 

Secondly, authors whose work cannot readily be illustrated by short quota- 
tions sometimes do not ‘come to life’. For example, the chapter on ‘Silver Epic’ 
conveys the essential qualities of Lucan brilliantly, but is a trifle vague on 
Valerius Flaccus and Statius. 

Originality is hardly to be expected in such a book: if it presents what is 
known clearly and fairly, that is sufficient. There are some points where Hadas 
falls short of this standard. Dramatic satura is accepted without question (p. 36). 
Mime and pantomime are confused (p. 51). In an otherwise excellent chapter 
on Cicero there is nothing on his role in creating and fixing the literary lan- 
guage. Virgil’s Roman literary ancestry, in particular his debt to Ennius and 
Lucretius, is neglected. The section on Livy lacks any discussion of the back- 
ground of Greek and Roman historiography against which he worked. The 
distinction in the ancient world between biography and history is not brought 
out in the chapter on “Tacitus and Suetonius’ : consequently the problem of the 
Agricola is glossed over. 

There are some astonishing statements: ‘Plautus’ additions to his Greek 
originals are sometimes shriekingly plain and always easy to sense’ (p. 45) ; 
Lucilius was ‘one of the few Latin authors not of humble birth’ (p. 53) ; Cicero 
‘was elected to the consulship for 63 because as an egues (and so a defender of 
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the banking interests) he was a safe man’ (p. 109); at Trimalchio’s banquet 
‘realism is carried so far in the reproduction of their [i.e. the freedmen’s] con- 
versation that it is possible to distinguish Syrians from Greeks by their special 
blunders in Latin’ (p. 297). ‘Bibaculus’ for ‘Bibulus’ on p. 89 and ‘Nero’ for 
‘Nerva’ on p. 288 are presumably mere slips. The few passages quoted in the 
original Latin include eight misprints (on pp. 15, 70, 83, 181, 335, 428 (bis), 
432). 

In his chapter on “The Writers of Christianity’ Hadas is not always familiar 
with the latest investigations. On p. 421 the Cyprianic Quod idola dit non sint 
should be classified among the spuria,' and Ps.-Cyprian, De Bono Pudicitiae and 
De Spectaculis are most probably to be attributed to Novatian.? 

Side by side with these annoying shortcomings there is very much that is 
good. The sections on Lucretius, on Ovid, on Lucan, on Martial are lucid and 
sympathetic. The essential features of Seneca’s style could hardly be better 
described. On the Historia Augusta the reader is told in the shortest compass 
what is known, what can reasonably be inferred, and what is speculation. 
Among the later writers Ammianus Marcellinus and Claudian are discussed 
with remarkable good sense. 

Above all, Hadas has enthusiasm for his subject, and can communicate it to 
the reader. Even a hardened reviewer was roused to take down from the shelf 
texts unread for many years. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


THE NATURE OF ROMAN COMEDY 


Grorce E. DuckwortH: The Nature of Roman Comedy: a study in 
popular entertainment. Pp. xiii+501. 8 plates. Princeton: University 
Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1952. Cloth, $7.50. 


‘Ir is a surprising fact’, says Professor Duckworth in his preface, ‘that no full 
and adequate work on the nature of Roman Comedy has ever appeared in 
English.’ He might have gone farther and added ‘or any other language’ 
without much risk of exaggeration; indeed the appearance of Beare’s The 
Roman Stage has given English readers some ac. 72x ‘age in this respect. But The 
Roman Stage neither confines itself to comedy nor professes to treat it compre- 
hensively. In fact, since even to summarize the more plausible conclusions 
which have been drawn during the last twenty or thirty years by writers on this 
inexhaustible subject is a formidable task, it is not altogether surprising that a 
full survey has not been attempted before; it is rather a cause for congratula- 
tion that it should be attempted now. 

‘This book’ (to quote again the author’s own words) ‘. . . is directed pri- 
marily to classical students, to those who are interested in classical literature 
in a more general way, and to all readers of ancient and modern comedy. I 
have endeavoured to include in one volume the background and history of 
Roman comedy, the staging and presentation of the plays, the nature of the 


' Cf. B. Axelson, Eranos, xxxix (1941), Uppsala, 1946, pp. 88-122, 154-209, for an 
exhaustive discussion of the evidence. 
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2 Cf. B. Melin, Studia in Corpus Cyprianeum, 
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comedies (with attention to stage conventions, the structure of the plots, sus- 
pense and irony, the delineation of character, the moral tone of the plays, the 
humor in situation, character and language), the difficult problem of the 
originality of Plautus and Terence .. . , and finally some consideration of their 
extensive influence on later comedy.’ 

Most people will agree that this ambitious programme has been carried out 
with notable success. Even specialists (for whom the book is not primarily 
intended) will find it extremely convenient to have so much relevant material 
collected in a fairly compact form; and the non-specialist is provided with 
practically everything that he requires for a general understanding of the 
subject. The treatment is scholarly and the judgements are reasonable. There 
is little originality, but that is hardly to be looked for in a handbook of this 
kind. What one does look for is a fair survey of admitted facts and real proba- 
bilities which takes into account all recent work of importance; and that is 
what the present volume supplies. Opinions will naturally differ upon points 
of detail, and some may feel that the outlook is too conservative. But there is a 
real need for pausing to assess the results of many years’ active speculation ; and 
Professor Duckworth would have done us a poor service if he had encouraged 
acceptance of views which are still extremely questionable. 

The book is in fact remarkably comprehensive. To take one example, the 
bibliography does not claim to be complete, but I have not observed any 
serious omission. The index is ample and the documentation quite adequate. 
(I have not had time to check more than a small proportion of the many 
references, but the standard of accuracy seems to be very high.) There can be 
few topics of any importance which do not receive at least some notice. The 
tendency is rather to err on the side of redundance. Apart from a certain amount 
of (perhaps unavoidable) repetition and overlapping between the various sec- 
tions, the review of Roman Tragedy, short as it is, seems scarcely relevant to 
the main theme; and some of the wild theories and reckless judgements which 
are explicitly rejected might well have been allowed to die natural deaths. 
Still, if these are faults, they are faults which can be easily condoned. 

The sanity of Duckworth’s outlook is well shown in his warning (p. 177) 
where he is proceeding to discuss methods of composition : ‘Countless conjec- 
tures have been made, and undoubtedly will continue to be made, but we 
should always be conscious, when dealing with the writings of scholars and 
critics, that much is guesswork, sometimes based upon unsound premisses, and 
we should attempt to distinguish between what is probable and what is merely 
possible.’ I do not think that he ever departs materially from this principle; 
and the criticisms which follow are largely matters of emphasis or subjective 
impression. 

The preliminary chapters on the antecedents of Roman comedy deal briefly 
but adequately with the facts and main probabilities until we come to Men- 
ander. It is unfortunate that Duckworth received Webster’s Studies in Menander 
too late to make any serious use of it ; otherwise no doubt we should have had a 
better picture of the poet’s versatility. It is true that here Duckworth is no 
worse (to say the least) than many others; it is true too that he observes that ‘a 
survey of the titles of Menander’s lost plays reveals his wide range and the 
variety and flexibility of his composition’ (which is rather more than the truth: 
these qualities are to be found in the extant plays and fragments, and by 
implication in the Roman adaptations) ; and it is true that he concludes his 
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estimate by saying ‘Menander understood the human heart and delineated his 
characters with vigor and charm. It is a great loss to world literature that so 
little of his drama has been preserved.’ But the general impression that we get 
is that Menander was rather a solemn sociologist. Two jokes are quoted to 
illustrate his humour ; both are from the Samia (68 ff., 244 ff.), and neither is 
very hilarious. Why not the very ‘Plautine’ didodv drrupevov | dyouat (209 f.) ? 
It is of course impossible to translate, but even “The next course will be roast 
kid’ would give some idea of the poet’s lighter vein. This is admittedly not 
conspicuous in the part-plays and fragments, but are we justified in wishing it 
almost entirely away when we have so little direct evidence to hand ? If fortune 
had given us an early play (to assume that Menander became progressively 
more serious—though why a poet should behave like a graph is a very open 
question) instead of the Epitrepontes, which still tends to fill the horizon for 
many critics, our estimate of Menander might have been very different and no 
less true. If the play had been the Dis Exapaton, we might think less of Gomme’s 
conjecture (quoted with cautious approval on p. 250 but assumed confidently 
on p. 270) that the Plautine slave ‘is the creation of Roman comedy’. 

The chapter on the Golden Age of Roman drama is a clear and reasonable 
survey which discountenances exaggerated views, and the same is true, upon 
the whole, of the chapter on Presentation and Staging ; but I still see no reason 
for abolishing the angiportum, and I think that the argument for continuity of 
action is weak—especially the contention that the existence of puer-scenes, 
presumably introduced to allow time for actors to change their appearance, 
proves that there were no pauses. The puer-scenes would take from one to two 
minutes to play; this does not leave much time even for a quick change, and 
allows little margin for accidents, much less for rest. Moreover, it would have 
been rather unreasonable to require the audience to focus its attention upon 
continuous speech and action, in the open air and in daylight, for an hour or 
more without any relaxation, when such a course was quite unnecessary and 
contrary to tradition—to say nothing of the evidence of the Pseudolus. It is far 
more likely that playwrights allowed occasional brief interludes (not neces- 
sarily four) and, if extra time was required by the actors for rest or change of 
costume, provided it by suitable “‘drop-scenes’. 

In his discussion of stage conventions, themes, treatment, methods of com- 
position, and dramatic devices the author is seen at his best. The analysis is 
careful, penetrating, and systematic; divergent views are noted and examined 
with a high degree of impartiality ; and the conclusions drawn are refreshingly 
free from sweeping generalizations and over-simplification. In particular he is 
to be commended for stressing the variety to be found in both Plautus and 
Terence, and for refusing to reduce them and their methods to a series of 
contrasted formulas. At times the analysis becomes a little dehumanized, but 
on the whole Duckworth remembers far more consistently than most critics 
that literary problems cannot always be solved by laboratory technique. 

The treatment of characterization is similarly commendable, but here the 
conclusions are hardly satisfactory (p. 270). Of Plautus’ characters we are told 
‘With a few exceptions, notably the admirable Alcumena, his characters are 
hardly true to life’; while “Terence portrays normal, decent, well-meaning 
individuals—characters that are almost too good to be real, especially in the 
Hecyra, where we find his most unconventional characterization—and they are, 
in general, not only less amusing than those of Plautus but less interesting as 
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well and almost monotonous in their goodness.’ If the latter sentence is not 
self-contradictory it is at least very unhappily expressed; and I should have 
thought that if consistent virtue is unrealistic it ought to be a flaw in Alcumena 
too. It is hard to see what is true to life on Duckworth’s view. The fact is that 
the great majority of characters in Terence are not at all monotonous in their 
goodness—they are just rather ordinary people. Incidentally I cannot agree 
that the characterization of Demea and Micio in the Adelphoe does not suffer 
from the rather farcical reversal. Demea’s conversion is not at all clearly 
motivated: witness the various opinions which have been offered that he is 
(a) serious, (b) pretending, (c) drunk! As for Plautus, I do not feel that even 
Euclio, Ballio, Pyrgopolinices, and the servus callidus are inartistically exag- 
gerated. Nor is it necessary to attribute the exaggeration wholly to Plautus and 
Italian farce; there seenis to have been plenty of it in Middle and early New 
Comedy, and it is obvious in Aristophanes. Professor Duckworth seems to be 
reluctant to admit the influence of Aristophanes on Plautus. Only, I think, on 
p. 37 does he leave an open choice between Aristophanes on the one hand and 
Italian farce on the other, and this is where he is arguing against the influence 
of Euripides on New Comedy. Elsewhere Italian farce and Plautus’ native wit 
are given preference, even when the origin of comic compound names is in 
question (p. 350). Yet it is difficult not to believe that Plautus knew Aris- 
tophanes well and drew from him a great part of his comic inspiration. 

Of the remaining chapters, that which deals with Thought and Moral Tone 
is a judicious study: it is good to be assured that ‘neither playwright is writing 
problem plays on social themes’. Some may feel that the section on Vulgarity 
and Indecency could have been dismissed more lightly, but the subject could 
not be entirely ignored. The discussion of the Comic Spirit and the psychology 
of stage-humour in chapter 11, though on the whole interesting and valuable, 
is a trifle heavy, and some of the views seem hardly worth quoting. One gains 
the impression that the author is not quite sure of his own position. He is much 
better in his analysis of Language and Style, which is really useful and copiously 
illustrated with examples; it is only a pity that the translations do not always 
reflect the tone of the originals, but success in this task is notoriously difficult. 
The chapter on Meter and Song gives a clear summary of the main facts and 
is not too technical for the non-specialist ; its conclusions are more acceptable 
than those of Beare, though perhaps they go a little far in the opposite direction. 
Here again the probable influence of Aristophanes and Old Comedy is rather 
overlooked, except in the quotations from Little on p. 379. 

The results of the foregoing chapters are well summed up in a reasonable 
recapitulation, and the book ends with a review of the influence of Plautus and 
Terence upon later and especially English drama. This forms an excellent 
climax and will be very helpful to the general student of literature. There is a 
short appendix on the manuscripts of Plautus and Terence, and the book is 
agreeably illustrated with a number of reproductions from manuscript minia- 
tures. The bibliography and index have already been commended. I have 
noticed only two trivial misprints; the book is almost as great a credit to the 
Princeton University Press as to its author. 


Royal Holloway College HUGH TREDENNICK 
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LOST LATIN LITERATURE 


Henri Barvon: La littérature latine inconnue. Tome I: L’époque républicaine. 
Pp. 400. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. Paper, 1600 fr. 


IT is easy to forget, and good to be reminded, that we have lost much more of 
Latin literature than we possess. But M. Bardon’s striking title arouses some 
apprehensions : non-survival is not an ideal category for the grouping of works 
of literature. Of this M. Bardon is not unaware, but he has not been able to avoid 
all the dangerous consequences of his choice. He has undertaken the delicate 
business of examining the tantalizing relics of a vast body of lost literature with 
two professed objects—that of making some appraisal of writers whom we 
know only from fragments (or only by name), and that of correcting an 
inevitable false impression and putting what has survived in a truer perspective 
by the study of what is lost. He hopes to give the lost authors their place, so far 
as that can be done, in the general picture of Latin literature. Towards the 
second object he has not done as much as might have been expected. His two 
pages of conclusion, apart from a reference to Amafinius and Catius as 
Epicureans before Lucretius, are occupied with generalities. It throws new light 
on Virgil, one might think, to discover that some striking and familiar phrases 
in the Georgics came from Varro Atacinus: but M. Bardon does not mention 
this relationship at all. As for the first object, he has attempted both too little 
and too much, and his method has disadvantages which he has not been able 
to overcome. A good text of the fragments and the testimonia with a full and 

sober commentary, linguistic and literary, and systematic references to earlier 
work done on them would have been very welcome. M. Bardon gives the text 
of many of the fragments, but in footnotes, where they, and some of his comments 

on them, are embedded among other things: their very position perhaps con- 

ceals the meagreness of his material. He gives many useful references to modern 

work, but these too are scattered about in footnotes, where Joc. cit. sends the 

exasperated reader retracing his steps to try to discover what Joc. is cit. And by 

excluding those authors who have been the subjects of special studies and so 

confining himself to those (numerous enough, alas) of whom we know next to 

nothing, he has run into the danger of another false perspective. Ennius, 

Naevius, Pacuvius, Caecilius, Accius, Pomponius, Varro Reatinus, of whom 

something can be said, are not discussed (though they are mentioned) and the 

picture is distorted accordingly. Apart from these authors, M. Bardon has 

swept everything into his net : I mention one omission—Nucula, castrorum Antoni 

lumen and mimographer (Cic. Phil. xi. 13)—not because it is of any importance 
but because it seems to be unique. 

Where he has something to go on, M. Bardon is worth reading, even if one 
does not agree with him: he has some good things to say, for instance, about the 
neoterici (though he takes idle words too seriously when he assumes bad blood 
between Catullus and Furius) and Cicero’s judgement of them, and some 
passing remarks on Lucretius are vividly written. (‘C’est un athée qui craint 
d’avoir la grace’ is a memorable phrase.) But much of his criticism is quite 
extravagant. Of Matius’ mimes we have six detached couplets and three or four 
single lines: all are cited not for any literary quality but as illustrations of 
linguistic oddities. This is what M. Bardon makes of them: ‘Habile a passer 
d’une nuance a l’autre, original sans vulgarité — si l’on conjecture du reste 
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d’aprés ce qui subsiste, aimable — amabilité qui semble aller jusqu’au 
l’épicuréanisme — passionné, exalté, souriant, familier. . . . Railleur sans 
méchanceté, il se plaisait 4 la technique du scazon, métre cher aux satiriques : 
mais, sur ce point, il était plus prés de Sophron que du violent Hipponax.’ 
This may all be true, but the fact is that we have no idea what Matius’ mimes 
were like. Of Hostius we have three whole lines (of which two are Homeric 
tags) and bits of seven more; alliteration is marked in three, absent from the 
rest. ‘Hellénisante, cette épopée était également archaique. Forme traditionnelle 
d’expression, elle présentait, par rapport des textes oratoires, un état retarda- 
taire du développement littéraire.’ In these and in many other places M. Bardon 
makes judgements which would need much more to support them than they 
can have. 

I add a few miscellaneous observations on one series of poets: 

p. 147, n. 1. “Les poémes de Catulus, de Licinus et de Valérius Aedituus 
sont les premiéres tentatives élégiaques attestées en latin. Elles sont d’autant 
plus méritoires que l’élégie alexandrine n’offrait, semble-t-il, rien qui leur 
servit de modéle.’ The poems in question are five: M. Bardon has already said 
(p. 118) that one is closely modelled on Callimachus (and has discoursed for a 
page on its relation to the original) and (p. 127) that another has parallels in 
Callimachus and Meleager. 

p. 189. ‘Laevius était un peu plus jeune que Q. Lutatius Catulus.’ What is 
the evidence for this confident statement? For all we know, he may have been 
older. 

p. 190. ‘A plusieurs reprises, dans les Erotopaegnia, Laevius traita de littéra- 
ture.’ One or two of the fragments may be replies to criticism of his own work ; 
there is nothing else about literature. 

p. 190. ‘Une esquisse de psychologie’ describes the scrap animi impos, aegra 
sanitatis herois. Not very deep psychology. 

p. 193. ‘“L’adjectif oblitteratus ‘‘effacé’’ (gentem oblitteratam) ne se trouve qu’une 
fois, et chez Laevius.’ Obvious nonsense. But what Laevius used, according to 
Gellius, was oblitterus (gentem oblitteram). 

Pp- 343. Calvus fr. 5, if it comes from an epithalamium at all, is unlikely to 
come from ‘un épithalame en l’honneur de Cérés’. 

p. 327. In Cassius of Parma’s nocte intempesta nostram devenit domum ‘seule est a 
remarquer la construction de devenio avec l’accusatif’. Domum with a preposi- 
tion would have been a good deal more remarkable. 

p. 328. Caesar wrote an Oedipus, ‘sujet que les Romains n’avaient pas encore 
exploité’. Accius had written tragedies on the Theban cycle and there may have 
been others. 

p. 329. Of o fortuna, o fors fortuna, the one remnant of Clodius Quintipor (if 
there was such a person), ‘si Varron se moque du vers qu’il cite, c’est que le 
style en est, pour l’époque, suranné: a l’age de neoteroi il sonne comme du 
mauvais Caecilius’. But (1) Varro was not a neoteros ; (2) why did the line sound 
like bad Caecilius rather than good Terence? It is Phormio 841. M. Bardon 
here gives a false reference to Nonius—177 for 117; when one notices that the 
same false reference is in Schanz—Hosius, one wonders. 

p- 354. Our single verse of Memmius, ardua ne nitens fortuna escendere cliva, 
‘est encombré de spondées’. This way of describing the favourite arrangement 
of feet in Virgil (and in Tibullus and Propertius) suggests that M. Bardon 
should avoid expressing himself on metre. ‘Memmius se rattachait 4 Catulle 
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surtout par son amour de la vie légére et des vers badins.’ A strange way of 
putting the relationship. Memmius ‘mettait macellum au feminin’. He did 
nothing of the sort: Caper cites his macella as an example of the rare plural. 

p. 356. How does M. Bardon scan the verse which Servius ascribes to Corni- 
ficius ? 

p. 359- Of the neoterics, ‘beaucoup viennent de Gaule, en général cispadane’ : 
he adds the known birthplaces—Cremona, Comum, Verona. Has he confused 
‘cisalpine’ and ‘transpadane’ or omitted to look at a map? The Northern birth 
of these poets is merely noted as a fact: far from trying to explain why there 
should have been an efflorescence of new poetry in their province, he does not 
even seem to think it needs explaining. 

Throughout the book there are careless slips : the scazons of Matius are twice 
called choriambic ; in the analysis of the clausulae of Carbo and Helvius there 
are four glaring false quantities ; a suggestion which is described as reasonable 
on p. 340 is dismissed (and assigned to a different author) on the opposite page. 
There are surprising mistranslations: permensus ponti maria alta is ‘toi qui sur 
l’eau as mesuré la profondeur des mers’ (p. 191) ; vidi te, Ulixes, saxo sternentem 
Hectora is ‘je t’ai vu couchant Hector sur un rocher’ (p. 134) ; the idiom of guid 
si non interdixissem, ‘It isn’t as if I hadn’t told you’, is not recognized (p. 118). 
And there are many misprints—in the Latin, where some provide pretty 
exercises in emendation, in Greek, and in German. One envies M. Bardon the 
speed with which works of scholarship come from his pen, but if he had taken 
more time over this one, he might have got his purpose clearer and served it 
better. 


University of Glasgow C. J. FORDYCE 


CATULLUS 


Enzo V. Marmorate: L’ultimo Catullo. Pp. 201. Naples: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane, 1952. Paper, LZ. 1200. 


Tue first Catullus is the fanciullo, unselfconsciously expressing his emotions in 
spontaneous verse. Something happened to change him. It is foreshadowed in 
poem 11, which belongs to 54 B.c., and poem 76 marks a climax; ‘la sofferenza 
ha trasformato il fanciullo in uomo in cose d’amore’, and he can dispassion- 
ately analyse his passion. The something was his initiation into the Dionysiac 
mysteries: hence the emphasis on purity and the preoccupation with fides. 
Catullus’ attacks on Caesar begin after his return from Bithynia (because a 
breach with Caesar was involved in the breach with Clodia, who was ‘l’anima 
dei cesariani di Roma’) ; they end in 54 B.c., but not because Catullus died 
then. To that year and the next belong three interconnected events—the 
introduction of Dionysiac worship from Asia Minor into Rome by Caesar, 
who then had the prestige of his recent achievements to palliate this startling 
innovation on the part of a pontifex maximus, the reconciliation of Caesar and 
Catullus, and Catullus’ own spiritual crisis. Catullus must have lived beyond 
54, and Jerome’s date of 57 B.c. for his death must be wrong: for the poem of 
Lucretius, of which Catullus has several reminiscences in poem 64, cannot 
have been published till late in 54 B.c. (since its author died in 55), and so 
Catullus 64, allowance being made for Alexandrian elaboration, cannot be 
dated before 53. Jerome has confused two Metelli—Nepos, who was consul in 
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57, and Pius, who was consul with Pompey in 52 B.c. The poems which belong 
to Catullus’ last two years all reflect his new attitude to life. In 76 he renounces 
his old love (non iam illud quaero) and accepts a higher conception of love; the 
pietas of which he is conscious consists in not having violated fides and for this 
he hopes for eternal (longa aetate) joy. The core of 64 is Ariadne’s betrayal, the 
punishment of perfidia, and the rewarding of the victim. It symbolizes the poet’s 
own story: Lesbia is his Theseus, who has broken faith, initiation his Bacchus, 
who has given him the promise of felicity. As for 63, Catullus, changed by his 
initiation, wished ‘estrinsecare sua religiosita’ in a poem that gave him spiritual 
scope, but avoided the traditional form of the Attis legend, since that would 
have revolted Roman feeling and would have represented Attis himself as 
perfidus. The final proof is 64. 260, orgia quae frustra cupiunt audire profani: these 
words could only have been written by an initiate. 

Such in outline is Marmorale’s thesis. It is put forward with manifest 
sincerity and supported by a long discussion of the religious thought of the last 
years of the Republic, of the importance of mystery cults, of neo-pythagorean- 
ism and the shadowy figure of Nigidius. But there are too many dubious pre- 
misses. Everything depends on Servius’ observation (on Eel. 5. 29) that Caesar 
was said sacra Liberi patris transtulisse Romam. Of that unplausible statement 
there is no corroboration (and indeed Servius himself does not hold to it very 
firmly), but even if it is true, means what Marmorale thinks it means, and 
refers (as there is no particular reason to suppose it does) to 54 or 53, there are 
plenty of other difficulties. The Peleus and Thetis, even if it was Catullus’ last 
work, is much too like an epyllion to be readily accepted asa personal docu- 
ment. Poem 76 is clearly a personal document of the most moving kind, but it 
reads more like the exhaustion of despair than the serene assurance of one who 
has found salvation. Aetas longa is not likely to be eternity in Catullus any more 
than it is in Cicero—or in Augustine. As for the striking phrase pro pietate mea, 
it is not unparalleled. Propertius betrayed prays utinam, si forte pios eduximus 
annos, . . . (ii. 9. 47); the substance of the prayer is cheap compared with 
Catullus, but the plea is the same. 

Marmorale sees just what he wants to see, and not only in Catullus. He finds 
in Propertius ‘il pit profondo conoscitore della purezza dell’ amore divino che 
ha l’effetto di trasformare gli uomini’ and cites iii. 17. 6-8, in which Propertius 
is only saying elaborately that the sorrows of love can be drowned by drink. 


University of Glasgow Cc. J. FORDYCE 


METRE AND STYLE IN THE SATIRES OF 
HORACE 


Nits-OxLa Nitsson: Metrische Stildifferenzen in den Satiren des Horaz. 
(Studia Latina Holmiensia, I.) Pp. viii-+-220. Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1952. Paper, kr. 18. 


Tue object of this painstaking investigation, which is based on Klingner’s text 
of the Satires, is, first, to set forth the metrical differences that exist between one 
Horatian Satire and another, and secondly, to interpret them where possible. 
Only those differences are taken into account that can be held to have stylistic 
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importance. The criterion of stylistic importance is defined as departure from 
the norm, which can be determined by a statistical comparison of the Satires 
with one another and with other hexameter verse. The results of such compari- 
son enable one to state of any passage that it exhibits ‘strict, or free, metric’. 
The limits of the term ‘metric’ are widened to include the relation between 
length of verse and length of sentence or clause, but in this case the words 
‘strict’ and ‘free’ are discarded, and passages are said to display ‘greater, or 
less, coincidence (Kongruenz)’. 

The first part of the inquiry deals with various aspects of elision: its fre- 
quency in general ; verses with several elisions ; the quantity of the elided vowel ; 
the type of word elided, e.g. monosyllabic, pyrrhic, iambic, etc.; elision at 
unusual places in the line; elision combined with a pause in the sense; light 
elisions. 

The main subject of the second part, entitled ‘Verse and Word’, is caesura. 
Lines are divided into four classes: those in which (i) the main caesura is 
penthemimeral (P); (ii) both the third trochaic and the hephthemimeral 
caesura occur (TH); (iii) the main caesura is trithemimeral (Tri); (iv) the 
main caesura is hephthemimeral (H). Each is then investigated with particular 
reference to those lines in which subsidiary caesuras are lacking. There follows 
an examination of the frequency of monosyllables before P, H, and Tri, of 
elision at the caesura, of spondees in the first foot, and of irregular verse- 
endings. 

The third section examines the relation between verse and clause, giving 
statistics for strong and weak punctuation and its position in the line, and for 
enjambement. 

The fourth section, headed ‘Results and Explanations’, sums up by discussing 
each Satire in turn and showing where and how it departs from the norm in 
regard to metrical technique. At the same time the attempt is made to explain 
such departure on stylistic grounds, and this explanation deals not only with 
each Satire taken as a whole but also with its individual sections. There are two 
short Excursuses and a very useful bibliography. Twenty-three statistical tables 
provide a compendium of the results of the study. 

Since it is essential in a book of this kind that the figures should be reliable, 
I made some half-dozen sample tests but did not once catch Nilsson out. In fact 
the reader is impressed by the care and exactitude of his work. The first three 
parts of his investigation deserve high praise, and it is to be hoped that other 
scholars who produce similar metrical studies will adopt his sensible rules and 
methods, for uniformity here is very important if fruitful comparisons are to 
be made between the techniques of various authors. 

But the explanations that he offers in Part IV are, to my mind, of doubtful 
value. Some examples may make this plain. Sat. i. 8 as a whole exhibits ‘strict 
metric’ and ‘greater coincidence’. Nilsson accounts for this by the purely 
narrative form of the Satire and by the fact that it is written on the whole in an 
elevated style. But the preceding Satire also is in narrative form and mock- 
heroic in tone, and yet here we find that the frequency of elision and enjambe- 
ment is high. Nilsson is content to remark that the Satire is an early one and 
its style rather clumsy; but this seems a lame explanation, for if Horace himself 
had thought the style clumsy, he would not have included the piece. To return 
to Sat. i. 8. From line 23 onwards we find ‘freer metric’ and ‘less coincidence’. 
The difference between the two halves of the Satire is chiefly shown in the 
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frequency of elision. Lines 23-50 contain 13 of the 18 elisions in the piece ; the 
last 13 verses contain 10 elisions. ‘Elision’, says Nilsson, ‘increases with the 
crescendo of the narrative’. But in the first place I do not believe that any reader 
of the Satire is conscious of this fact, unless, like Nilsson, he is giving all his 
attention to metrical phenomena, and in the second place, though it is true 
that the last 13 lines contain 10 elisions, 6 of these are accounted for by 2 lines, 
viz. 38 and 49—a very jerky crescendo. The frequency of elision here is surely as 
fortuitous as the fact that this Satire has proportionately more dactylic lines and 
trochaic caesuras in the fourth foot than any other. Again, Sat. ii. 8 has the 
fewest elisions of any (frequency 26-3 per cent.), and Nilsson explains this by 
saying that Fundanius, the main speaker, is a highly educated man, accus- 
tomed to literary expression. But so too is Horace himself, and yet in the 
‘lyrical monologue’ spoken by him in Sat. ii. 6. 1-19 there are 16 elisions 
(frequency 84-2 per cent.), 7 of long syllables and 5 of monosyllables, a very 
high proportion. Nilsson accounts for this by the ‘unaffected conversational 
tone’ of the passage, most of which is in fact a prayer to Mercury. One would 
rather suppose that Horace did not intend his elisions to be noticed here, for 
strong as some of them are, they do not thrust themselves on our attention ; the 
reader, or listener, would have neither time nor wish to count them and 
classify them if he were attending to the meaning. 

In short, in the fourth part of his inquiry Nilsson has made far too little 
allowance for the play of pure accident, or rather for the existence in any poem 
of many technical elements that may have no aesthetic design upon the reader. 
There are limits even to the curiosa felicitas of a Horace. One emerges from the 
forest of statistics with, it is true, a juster appreciation of Horace’s metrical 
artistry, but at the same time with an agreeable conviction that in the interpre- 
tation of statistical tables there is still a place for the arch-enemy—Subjektivitat. 
Figures, whatever surprises they may spring upon us, have no prescriptive right 
to override the judgement and taste of the common reader. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge A. G. LEE 


DISTICHA CATONIS 


Disticha Catonis recensuit et apparatu critico instruxit Marcus Boas. 
Pp. Ixxxiv+303; 3 plates. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1952. Cloth, £4. 45. 


In September 1906, when a young Dutch scholar, Marcus Boas, was visiting 
Munich on a travelling scholarship, Friedrich Vollmer suggested to him that he 
should prepare a new critical edition of the Disticha Catonis. Forty-six years 
later, and eleven years after Dr. Boas’s death, the long-awaited edition has 
appeared, prepared for the press by Professor H. J. Botschuyver, and published 
with the aid of grants from the Legatum Hoefftianum and the Stichting voor 
Zuiver Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek. 

Study of the text of the Disticha was put upon a new footing in 1872 by the 
discovery of a fragmentary new recension in a manuscript of the Capitular 
Library at Verona (Cod. Veronens. Bibl. Capit. 163, fols. 20v-35v = A). In 
his preface Boas gives a complete transcript of this manuscript, correcting in 
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many places those of Schenkl' and Cipolla,? upon which earlier editors relied. 
He also explains for the first time how the text got into the curious order in 
which we find it in A. 

From a number of other manuscripts, mostly containing only excerpts, he 
reconstructs a recension (= 2’) differing from the vulgate, and nowhere sur- 
viving entire or distinct. Y and A, he goes on to show, are closely related, and 
~ can be used to fill in part the gaps caused by the loss of leaves in A. This 
combined recension supplies twenty-five verses unknown to the vulgate. 

Another group of manuscripts,’ though heavily contaminated by the vulgate, 
bears witness to a third recension, from which Boas obtains six new lines, un- 
known to the vulgate or to XA. For the vulgate recension he uses 44 manu- 
scripts, as well as 8 incunabula out of the 178 listed in the Generalkatalog der 
Wiegendriicke.* 

All this is expounded with the utmost clarity in the preface. No longer will 
it be possible to say, with Schanz—Hosius-Kriiger, ‘Die Uberlieferung geht in 
Bestand, Anordnung und Lesarten sehr durcheinander’. 

The main body of the book consists of text and apparatus, arranged thus: 
after the text of each distich there are listed the manuscripts (all except the 
recentissimi of the vulgate) in which it appears, with a note of its place in each 
where necessary ; there follows an extremely detailed account of the readings 
of the manuscripts, those of the recentissimi being mentioned only when they 
are noteworthy, but all others being reported in full, with particular attention 
to distinction between different hands; much of this information can only be 
‘editorum in usum’ ; next come ‘Exempla et Fontes’ and ‘Laudationes et Imita- 
tiones’, and finally a section headed ‘Notabilia’, in which problems of exegesis 
bearing on the constitution of the text are discussed, the evidence of the 
vernacular translations and the leonine Cato Novus is considered, and the 
disiecta membra of the commentary on the Disticha by Remigius of Auxerre are 
printed. On pp. 270-86 there is a complete index verborum. 

Boas’s text is much more conservative than that of Baehrens.5 A few ex- 
amples from book 3 will illustrate this: 


3. 1A par esse Boas (parisse A) against Baehrens’s conjectures based on an 
incorrect collation of A. 

3. 4 Boas retains fama against the conjectures of editors since the sixteenth 
century. 

3. 11 Boas retains and explains rebus et in censu, where Baehrens had recourse 
to wild conjecture. 

3. 14. Boas retains temptata, against conjectures by Baehrens and Némethy. 

3. 15 Boas prints prave, nolito with one recension, against the various read- 
ings of the vulgate and the conjectures of editors (including Boas him- 
self in an earlier discussion of the passage). 

3. 17 Boas retains perfer id ipsum, against the variant ferre memento found in 


' Zeitschr. f. die dsterreichischen Gymnasien, 8988-9029, under ‘Donatus, Ars Minor’ 


xxiv (1873), 485-99. (less 8 which do not contain the text). 
2 Riv. di Fil. viii (1880), 517-36. 5 Poetae Latini Minores, vol. iii, 1881, pp. 
3 Cod. Vat. Barberin. Lat. 8. 41, Cod. 205-46. Subsequent editors, Némethy (Buda- 
Bernens. 403, Cod. Paris. 15155, etc. pest, 1892 and 1895), Autore (Naples, 1897), 


4 G.K.W. iii. 2776-800, under ‘Auctores and J. W. and A. M. Duff (Loeb Library, 
Octo’, vi. 6250-384, under ‘Cato’ (less 4 1934) have scarcely advanced our know- 
which do not contain the Latin text), vii. ledge. 
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most of the recentiores and recentissimi, and favoured by almost all 
editors. 

3. 18 Boas retains perlectis perlege against Baehrens’s conjecture. 

3. 21 Boas retains sequentur against Baehrens and most editors. 
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Whether all the readings which Boas has restored are correct or not is a 
matter of opinion. But there can be no doubt that his method is the right one, 
and that by applying it with scrupulousness and scholarship he has provided a 
new and firm foundation for the study of the Disticha and their influence. 

A question which arises in the reviewer’s mind is whether all these manu- 
scripts are really independent witnesses. Baehrens built his text upon six 
manuscripts: Boas uses over fifty. Can none be eliminated as codices descripti? 
Boas himself, in his critical notes on Jevitatis 4. 25 and ne cessa 4. 27, seems to 
recognize that I (Cod. Leid. Voss. Lat. Q 33) is an apograph of D (Cod. 
Montepessul. 306). Why then print the readings of I at all? We cannot know 
whether Boas would have removed them from the apparatus had he lived to 
complete his work. Perhaps he would have argued that since scribes had often 
learned the Disticha by heart in their school-days, every manuscript may be 
contaminated and none can be neglected. At any rate, the scholar who aspires 
to work out the stemma of the vulgate manuscripts has been given all the 
evidence (and a good deal that is not evidence and could well have been dis- 
pensed with, e.g. the information that in Brev. Sent. 23—pugna pro patria— 
G.K.W. 6252 reads pugnia pro patria). 

The vulgate recension is denoted by the symbol ¥ throughout the preface, 
in the Conspectus Siglorum, and in the earlier part of the text: from p. 34 on V 
inexplicably takes the place of V. 

There are many misprints, of which a list has been sent to the publishers. 
Particularly misleading are those involving confusion of roman and italic type 
in the critical apparatus, of which 21 were noted. A feminine ordo on p. lxvii 
seems due to the editor rather than the printer. 

The ‘Laudationes et Memoriae’ quoted in pp. lxxii-Ixxx are nearly all 
repeated in the notes to the text. The list of Boas’s published work on Cato 
(58 items) on pp. Ixxx-Ixxxiii is hardly necessary, since a complete bibliography 
of Boas’s works is printed on pp. 287-98. When books cost so much to produce, 
it is almost criminal to be so thoughtlessly lavish of space. 

Students of medieval literature, both Latin and vernacular, have at last a 
reliable text of the Disticha, that strange quintessence of eclectic Stoic ethics so 
widely read and so often adapted or translated. Dr. Boas has nobly followed 
the counsel of his author— 


Discere ne cessa, cura sapientia crescat: 
rara datur longo prudentia temporis usu. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY 


Puy: Natural Hisiory, Vol. IX: Books XXXIII-XXXV. With an 
English translation by H. Racxnam. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. 
ix+421. London: Heinemann, 1952. Cloth, 155. net. 


THE translation which Mr. Rackham left in typescript when he died has been 
revised by Professor E. H. Warmington, who has also prepared the text and 
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critical apparatus and has contributed most of the footnotes. The translation 
is eminently readable and the footnotes excellent. If stress is here laid on the 
debatable points that are bound to occur in any version of Pliny, this is not 
because the many merits of the volume have been overlooked. 

xxxiii. 21 nullosque omnino: ‘no rings at all’ (‘no gold rings at all’, R.); 27 
maiorque vitae ratio: ‘the more important concerns of our life’ rather than ‘the 
prevailing system of our lives’, and why must a signet-ring be called a ‘portable 
chattel’ instead of a ‘tool’ (instrumentum) ? 33 discrimina are ‘distinctions within 
the equestrian order’ (not ‘disputes’) ; 61 fidelissime: not ‘faithfully’, but ‘most 
genuinely’ gilded, because the materials were crassissimae; 68 and elsewhere 
Thebaico: ‘of Egyptian Thebes’ ; 77, ‘so as not to fill up . . .’ should follow ‘of 
mining’ ; 83, the context indicates that it was the veteran who was entertain- 
ing Augustus; 94 accenditur: water does not set fire to quicklime, but heats it: 
the Thracian stone, pace Bailey, is probably not ‘a kind of asphalt’ (footnote), 
but lignite; 108 donec ea purgentur means ‘until the cereals are stripped of their 
husks’: see Diosc. v. 102, ws av paydow ai xpiOai. 123 (and also xxxiii. 131, 
xxxiv. 106, xxxv. 35), the vessels were not smeared or lined with clay, but in 
each case were ‘luted’ or stopped with clay so as to be air-tight. 152, ‘We have 
ourselves seen Arellius Fuscus (who was expelled from the Equestrian order on 
a singularly grave charge) wearing silver rings when he sought to acquire 
celebrity for his school for youths’: W. reads cum celebritatem adsectaretur adule- 
scentium scholae (for adsectarentur). But adsectarentur can be kept and a more usual 
sense than ‘grave charge’ given to calumniam: ‘We have ourselves seen Arellius 
Fuscus wearing silver rings, after he had been expelled from the Equestrian 
order on a flagrantly false charge, merely because class after class of young 
students was being attracted to him because of his renown.’ This provides a 
motive—professional jealousy—for the false charge, and explains the silver 
rings which Fuscus wore in protest because he was no longer entitled to gold 
ones. On the latter point see Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, p. 39, n. 1. 

XXxiv. 25 meritum: ‘services’, not ‘merits’; 30 iterum refers only to Gaius 
Popilius : see Scullard, Roman Politics, pp. 227-8, 305; in 48, ‘figurine’ (line 19) 
and ‘sphinx’ (23) should be transposed, thus restoring the point of Cicero’s 
remark : was the error due to a belated decision to read signum for sphingem at 
the latter point? 58 numerosior: probably ‘more prolific’: see Sellers’s note; 
107 cadunt autem: ‘however’, not ‘also’: the cooling is the last stage; est autem 
squama aeris decussa vi clavis : not ‘the genuine flower is a scale of copper forcibly 
knocked off with bolts’, but ‘on the other hand, scale of copper (as opposed to 
flower of copper) is forcibly knocked off from bolts’: see Diosc. v. 89 ; clavis, in 
quos panes aerei feruminantur is puzzling: Bailey’s ‘nails into which the copper 
cakes are wrought’ gives reasonable sense, but feruminantur should mean ‘welded’ 
(thus R.), not ‘wrought’. Could formantur be the right reading? 151, ‘thrice’ 
(terve) is omitted. 

xxxv. 4 surdo figurarum discrimine: ‘with only a faint difference between the 
figures’ (not ‘with a dim outline of men’s figures’) ; 9 desideria: ‘sense of loss’ 
(‘affection’ R.); 37 smectica: ‘abrasive’ rather than ‘cleansing’; 83 omnique 
opere: ‘than any masterpiece’, not ‘than every masterpiece there’; 172 silice in 
Greece should be limestone ; 175, ‘as it flared up’ (exardescentis) is omitted. 

Among the emendations and conjectures, Rackham’s officiis (xxxv. 161), and 
Warmington’s surculis (xxxiv. 46), ungue (xxxiv. 75), and et ut (xxxv. 169) are 
attractive The text is also improved by some of Bailey’s suggestions, notably 
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xxxiii. 65 examinatur, 116 Indicae, 130 vitris, and xxxiv. 121 dissimilis. In xxxiii. 
161 ¢ crasstore tenuioreve would give better sense than et crassiorem tenuioremve and 
would be closer to the original, Theophr. de Lap. 55. 

The text unfortunately contains misprints such as consultu (for consulatu), 
novisissime (also in Teubner, xxxiii. 47), parricido, vestusta, cuper, Cathago, visa (for 
vasa), Achiaci, and obiiset. But these blemishes do not substantially diminish our 
debt to Mr. Rackham and his editor." 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


AN ABRIDGED QUINTILIAN 


D. M. Gaunt: M. Fabii Quintiliani Jnstitutio Oratoria. Selections from 
the Latin text with digests of the intervening material. Pp. xii+212. 
London: Heinemann, 1952. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 


In 1938 as reviewer of Smail’s Quintilian on Education I ended my notice by ask- 
ing why no one had yet edited just such a selection in the original, with a com- 
mentary (see C.R. lii, p. 228). Mr. Gaunt has produced exactly the kind of 
abridgement of the Jnstitutio that is needed: a most happy idea, and both he 
and his publisher ought to be congratulated. Selection cannot have been easy, 
and no doubt some omissions cost the editor a pang (e.g. i. 2 and 3, or parts of 
xi. 3), but he has made an admirable choice—parts of i and ii, the moving 
preface to vi and some extracts from the rest of the book (including part of the 
chapter de risu), and portions of viii, x, and xii. There is a sensible introduction, 
and the usefulness of the volume is increased by the lucid summaries provided 
of the intervening argument and subject-matter, resulting in a coherent and 
sustained presentation of one of the most humane minds in the literature of the 
world. In these hard times it is encouraging to find this exciting addition to the 
supellex available to teachers. The seventy-five or so pages of text contained in 
Mr. Gaunt’s selection will widen the horizons of many a keen sixth-former and 
of some university students also, and will compel a new and vivid understand- 
ing of the Roman contribution to civilization. 

But it must be made quite clear that such a student will still need a very 
great deal of help from his teacher. Mr. Gaunt’s notes are frankly meant for 
schoolboys, and not always very advanced schoolboys; and I am sure that he 
would be the first to admit that his commentary is composed of the slenderest 
of tibicines. Of course, a full commentary on so large a selection would have 
been out of the question, and yet I wonder whether it might not have been 
more profitable to comment in greater detail on at least some part of the book. 
For Quintilian’s style is so difficult (at least, I myself find it so, on returning to 
him after several years’ interval) that more elaborate guidance on a part might 
have been much more illuminating for the whole. There are too many notes 
about such things as the ‘subjunctive of the ideal second person’, and not 
enough to explain real difficulties. A pupil need not be told that ‘guidni+-sub- 
junctive may be used in composition’ (p. 152), but he does need help with 
such words as utigue, ne . . . quidem, interim, citra. Students who are accustomed 
to the ordered periods of Cicero will need constant clues to help them to follow 


t I was able to discuss certain technical points with Dr. Stanley Smith, F.G.S. 
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the pattern of Quintilian’s rather lumbering ‘thinking aloud’. And I fancy that 
it would have been better to explain fully certain words as they occur rather 
than postpone them to the ‘Glossary of Oratorical Terms’ (which is somewhat 
indiscriminate and laconic) : e.g. a note on prosa oratio at x. 1. 81, explaining 
how the meaning ‘prose’ originated, would have been more useful than the 
meaning ‘ordinary prose’ (sic) given in the Glossary ; and the interpretation in 
the Glossary of lascivus as ‘unrestrained (of literary taste, not morals)’ is no 
great help on such a passage as ii. 4. 3. Some of the notes are inaccurate or 
misleading: e.g. ii. 4. 13 (iuberem), ii. 5. 9 (quadrata), ii. 6. 7 (caelo . . . fiduciae), 
vi. 1. 52 (cluduntur), vi. 2. 27 (nihil), viii. 2. 22 (nthil neque . . . neque), viii. 3. 14 
(certam creditam), x. 1. 53 (secundas), xii. 1. 27 (arrectis auribus). There are two 
very lamentable notes (ii. 9. 3, x. 3. 22) which should be removed at once 
when the book is reprinted. Some literary judgements are odd (e.g. on Men- 
ander, p. 177, on Lucretius, p. 180); the note on Lucilius (p. 181) is quite 
misleading ; and it is doubtful whether Seneca or Wordsworth would be the 
more surprised to discover that they shared common characteristics with each 
other (p. 185). 

Yet, in spite of these criticisms, Mr. Gaunt has made a reasonable attempt 
(in face of a task that must have been formidable) to provide the basis at least 
for much useful and interesting instruction to boys who are being taught by 
a vigorous and alert master. And there is a certain eager artlessness about his 
work to be set against shortcomings. Although the university student will 
generally have to look elsewhere for the help he needs, he will certainly profit 
by having this most judicious selection available to him in so accessible and 
pleasant a form. I have noticed a few misprints, of which the only serious one 
is on p. 198, where the omission of Tyriam in the note on xii. 10. 75 makes 
nonsense of the editor’s criticism of Halm’s reading. 

Mr. Gaunt may feel assured that quod voluit, effecit (words which do not mean 
quite what he thinks; cf. p. 185). It is most encouraging that a busy school- 
master has had the will to find the time needed for producing such a book as 
this. 


University College, Cardiff R. G. AUSTIN 


MAIDEN AND MOTHER? 


Kar Kerényi: Die Jungfrau und Mutter der griechischen Religion. Eine 
Studie iiber Pallas Athene. Pp. 79. Zirich: Rhein-Verlag, 1952. 
Paper, 8 Sw. fr. 


Tus monograph starts from a perfectly unexceptionable principle (p. 10) : 
‘Keine These, kein Dogma irgendwelcher Religion oder Philosophie . . . bildet 
die Voraussetzung . . . nur die Bereitschaft, darauf zu achten, wie sich die 
Stiicke zusammenfigen.’ Unfortunately many strange theses and dogmas are 
drawn upon in the course of the discussion, and the pieces of the mosaic conse- 
quently fitted together into a pattern which the reviewer finds unlike anything 
at all probable for either prehistoric or classical Greece. Briefly, the author 
thinks that Athena at Athens was worshipped as both virgin and mother, that 
the ritual of the Arrhephoroi was the conveying of her anguiform child from 
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the Acropolis, and that her virginity was, like Hera’s, periodically renewed. 
All this, it seems, is connected (p. 56) with the phases of the moon. 

The first dogma appears on p. 13, where we hear of the combination of a 
patrilineal religion, that centred in Zeus, and a matrilineal, of which Hera is a 
characteristic and leading figure. Now it is an ascertained fact that the his- 
torical Greeks were patrilineal ; that the pre-Hellenic cultures were matrilineal 
is pure assumption. We know nothing of their social structure, and the facts 
that, at least in Minoan Crete, goddesses were prominent and women, at any 
rate some women, seem to have occupied important positions in cult and else- 
where throw no light upon it. Again and again (e.g. on p. 18) mention is made 
of a ‘patriarchale Denkweise’, a ‘mutterrechtlicher Gesichtspunkt’, and the 
like, when, if we look at the facts, we find simply that some detail of myth 
mentions now the father, now the mother of a child, proving no more than that 
its authors knew that a baby has two parents. 

The motherhood of Athena, of which much is made, rests upon very frail 
foundations. She was called Meter at Elis, which proves little for Athens, and 
the local myth explains that the epithet refers to her having helped the Elean 
women to conceive when they badly wanted children, an idea perfectly in 
accordance with what we know of divine titles in Greece. The strange story of 
the begetting and birth of Erichthonios may point to a fepds ydpos of the god- 
dess, though hardly with the late-comer Hephaistos (p. 48 stands chronology on 
its head). In Euripides, Heracl. 771, Athena is ‘mother’, amongst other things, 
of Athens, surely a natural metaphor enough, regardless of cult and myth alike. 
The rest of the proof, in this monograph, consists of wire-drawn theorizings 
about other figures, notably the daughters of Kekrops (especially pp. 41, 43), 
with whom the author would identify Athena, and of references to her associa- 
tion in various capacities with several gods and heroes. It remains a possibility 
that in pre-Hellenic days she was thought of as fertile, and her maidenhood 

would then result, not from any supposed preference on the part of any Greek 
for virginity over motherhood (cf. p. 24), but simply from the fact that she is an 
unmarried daughter of the Olympian household and therefore expected to be 
chaste, as the daughters of Homeric barons regularly are. The motherhood and 
the virginity of Athena are of different dates, if the former ever existed at all. 

There is no space to discuss many matters of detail in which I think the 
author entirely wrong. They are the more to be regretted because now and 
again attention is drawn to interesting facts, e.g. (p. 32) the resemblance 
between the name of the goddess and Etruscan athanulus, atena, or attana, all 
meaning some sort of vessel used for ritual purposes. I would tentatively sug- 
gest that the Etruscan word originally meant a vessel used in Athena’s worship, 
in which case it leaves the meaning of her name as obscure as ever. 

An appendix (pp. 57-64) takes up and enlarges upon a suggestion of the 
late Sir William Ridgeway, that the gorgoneion which Athena wears was 
originally nothing but the head of the goatskin which forms the aigis. There 
are at least grounds for supposing, on the strength of Eur. Jon 988 f. (quoted 
p. 58), that there was another explanation current than that embodied in the 
story of Perseus, but I can hardly go farther than this in agreement with 
Kerényi. 


H. J. ROSE 





University of St. Andrews 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE 


Bruno SNELL: Der Aufbau der Sprache. Pp. 221. Hamburg: Classen, 
1952. Cloth, DM. 14.50. 


Tue term Aufbau in this context may suggest at first an essay in the methods of 
linguistic description commonly called structural linguistics. Professor Snell’s 
object is, however, to exhibit language (at least Indo-European languages) as a 
structure built up in stages of which each is determined by certain aspects of 
meaning. Whether these stages are logical, historical, or in some sense both, is 
not entirely clear. The book is not addressed specially to students of the classical 
languages, and it seems likely to appeal particularly to linguists who have some 
sympathy with the methods of logic and metaphysics. 

Starting from a stage prior to speech, Snell argues that a movement or a 
sound can be significant only if it is a purposive act, an expression of an inner 
state, or an imitation of an external object. In speech these three forms of 
significance appear as three ‘primitive elements’ or ‘primitive phenomena’ of 
meaning—Action, Expression, Representation. Moreover, they appear no 
longer in isolation ; at every point in the structure they are found in combina- 
tion, in Verschrénkungen. At each level they recombine in such a way that for a 
given formal category one or other is ‘dominant’; thus the categories of 
language are determined and distinguished not so much by features special to 
each as by principles valid throughout the universe of language. For example, 
the speech-sound is the sphere of dominance of Expression, the word of 
Representation, the sentence of Action; but, taking the level of the word, it is 
the substantive which par excellence exhibits the phenomenon of Representation, 
while the verb stands in a particular relation to Action, the adjective to Expres- 
sion. This interplay is traced through the different types of sentence, the gram- 
matical word-classes, inflexional categories, and semantic word-groups ; after 
a brief discussion of semantic change the categories of place, time, and causality 
are considered, and the book closes with chapters to show the validity of its 
method and principles in the fields of the poetic genres and disciplines of 
philosophy. 

The book is remarkable for the lack of reference to other theories of meaning. 
By implication it rejects any account of meaning which narrows the problem to 
the relation between the symbol and the thing symbolized, and sees every 
significant utterance in a context of expression and intention from which, as 
much as from its symbolic or representational character, its meaning is derived. 
This is a justifiable approach to the problem of meaning in general, especially 
at the level of complete utterances, but how the three elements operate in 
determining the features of a language, what is meant by the metaphors 
Verschrénkung and dominance—these are questions difficult to grasp, and apt 
to induce the reader (against his will, no doubt, and that of the author) to 
hypostatize the three Urelemente. A few examples may be cited to show how 
much of the book needs further comment and elucidation. 

Snell states that in Indo-European languages a sentence belongs to one of 
three forms according as its predicate is a verb, a substantive, or an adjective. 
Is this linguistic description or logical analysis? In fact, ancient and many 
modern I.-E. languages have only two types of sentence—nominal and verbal— 
and the distinction of substantive and adjective corresponds to no difference in 
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the form of the sentence. To this apparent failure of the three primitive elements 
Snell does not call attention. 

Forms in which the element of Expression is dominant present, we are told, 
oppositions of extremes (polare Spannung) with continuous scales of values 
between them. Having concluded (pp. go-91) that the element of Expression 
manifests itself in the sentence ‘in der Gestalt des Gegensatzes von Wahr und 
Falsch’, Snell seeks ‘eine gleitende Skala von Falsch tiber Méglich, Wahrschein- 
lich zu Wahr’. One may object that the same object cannot at the same time 
occupy different points on the same scale (it cannot be at once very warm and 
rather cool, weigh two pounds but also five pounds) ; but a statement can with 
meaning be described as ‘improbable but true’, ‘possible but unlikely’. Where, 
then, is the scale, the polare Spannung? 

The arguments concerning the relation of the various inflexional forms to 
the three elements of meaning provide occasion for a large number of questions. 
Is not the term Wirkung, for instance, subjected to a dangerous shift of meaning 
when it is said on the one hand that Action is a primitive element in meaning, 
on the other that it dominates in the verb because the first function of the verb 
is to denote an act which has meaning in virtue of having a purpose? Great 
difficulty is caused throughout by the use of basic terms to refer now to con- 
stituent aspects of the symbolic function, now to classes or properties of things 
symbolized. 

These remarks are far from giving a just idea of the subtleties of Snell’s 
thought, and tribute must be paid to the constancy with which he keeps in 
view the object of his search. He deals in a noteworthy manner with the 
development of abstract expression. The linguist will find in his book no small 
stimulus to speculation, but from his own standpoint he will put two practical 
questions : Is the language of which it treats much more than elementary Latin 
grammar? Is the doctrine of the three Urelemente des Sinns so general as to 
afford little help towards the description of the phenomena of speech manifested 
in all their diversity in different languages? 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION 


C. Hicnetr: A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of the Fifth 
Century B.c. Pp. xi+420. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Cloth, 
355. net. 


TuosE who have been eagerly awaiting the publication of Mr. Hignett’s 
account of the development of the Athenian constitution will not be dis- 
appointed. Like all good history his book closes some problems and opens up 
others, and the treatment throughout is so thorough and candid that it will be 
an indispensable tool of study for many years to come. 

It is not a book for beginners, and even the initiated will sometimes find it 
severe going. This is partly due to the modesty of the author. Although he has 
in some chapters views to establish which will be strange to many readers, he 
explicitly represents this as an attempt to rescue meritorious works of the past, 
particularly those of Beloch, de Sanctis, and Eduard Meyer, from ‘undeserved 
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oblivion’. As a result he sometimes sacrifices clarity of exposition to an over- 
conscientious desire to attribute each specific view to its originator, and there 
is a tendency for the names of modern writers to creep into the text instead of 
being kept, as they ideally should, to the notes. A little honest plagiarism 
would have made some parts of the book easier reading. 

The most novel, or, as the author might prefer to have it, the most revivalist 
feature of the book is the extreme scepticism it applies to the evidence drawn 
from the Atthidographers, chiefly by way of the Athenaion Politeia, for the con- 
stitutional development down at least as far as Ephialtes. After careful con- 
sideration Hignett firmly denies the existence in the fourth century of any 
official copy of either Solon’s or Cleisthenes’ laws and draws the necessary 
conclusion that the Atthidographers could only deduce from survivals in the 
code of the fourth century the stages of its development and were thus little 
better placed than we are.’ This scepticism leads him, largely on a priori 
grounds, to crowd the stages in the development much nearer to the end of the 
period than has been usual at least with recent English writers. He denies, for 
example, the existence of a Solonian Council of Four Hundred, he dates the 
institution of ostracism to the year 488, and he brings down the main develop- 
ment of the dikasteria and the limitation of the judicial competence of the 
magistrates to the period of Ephialtes. 

This far-reaching scepticism will be the most hotly contested aspect of the 
book, and I confess that although Hignett has argued the case with equal 
fairness and ability he has not on this issue carried me with him. In fact I am 
not sure that he does not at times run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
For example, on pp. 390 f. he appears to assume that Philochorus (fr. 35 
Jacoby) had access to a genuine law of Cleisthenes and that /.G. i?. 115 is a 
replica of a genuine pre-Solonian law. At the other extreme he implies on 
p. 198 that the Atthidographers did not have access even to the laws of 
Ephialtes. I suggest that he underestimates the conservatism of the Athenians 
in regard to their written laws and overestimates their tidiness in this sphere ; 
in other words that it is much easier than he supposes to believe in the material 
survival down to the fourth century of substantial portions of Solonian or even 
pre-Solonian laws when logically one might have expected the complete 
assimilation of the old material in successive modifications of the code. In this 
connexion it is wrong to infer, as he appears to do on pp. 12 f., from the rapid 
development of stone as the medium of publication in the middle of the fifth 
century that material remains of documents before that date would have been 
virtually as rare in the fourth century as they are today, in effect non-existent. 
There is a tacit assumption here that publication on stone is the equivalent of 
publication of any kind; but Hignett himself draws attention to the fact that 
Solon’s laws were reputed to have been on wood. On this topic in general he 
is apt to argue a little narrowly. For example, in criticizing a particular point of 
Jacoby’s he writes on p. 1g: ‘if the council which first began to keep records 
was the Cleisthenic Five Hundred, how could its records include the psephisms 
which first created it, psephisms passed in the time of its supposed predecessor, 
the Solonian Four Hundred, who according to Jacoby did not keep records of 
their proceedings?’ Very easily, I should have thought; if the Cleisthenic 
council had wanted, as it well might, to put on record its own charter, this 


1 He incidentally scouts the idea that the _ though rightly stressing the fact that this is 
Athenaion Politeia could be a work of Aristotle, _ a conclusion of little historical importance. 
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could easily have been reconstructed from the memory of those who had taken 
part a few months before in drafting it. One further point on this topic. Possibly 
the principle in virtue of which Hignett rejects on p. 149 the hypothesis that 
Ephialtes created the Council of Five Hundred (‘had its origin been so recent 
the fact would surely have been remembered’) has a wider application than he 
realizes. 

On the whole of this issue, admittedly an important one, there can be more 
than one opinion. There can, I think, be only one on Hignett’s stimulating and 
acute analysis of the party struggle at Athens from the Solonian period on- 
wards, an analysis growing in power and persuasiveness the nearer it approaches 
the end of the period. There is only space to single out a few of the high lights 
in the story. 

Hignett sees in the constitutional reforms of Solon, which he dates in an 
appendix to about 570, one quite simple aim, namely to break down the 
monopoly of power by a few noble houses by altering the conditions of eligi- 
bility for office. Solon’s work was ‘a combination of a real political and a bogus 
economic reform’, closely analogous to the reforms at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, achieved by an alliance of the Alcmaeonidae, temporarily 
in eclipse, with other landowners hitherto excluded from office. The work of 
the tyrants on the other hand, Hignett argues, has been unduly depreciated. 
It was they who first admitted the Thetes to full citizenship and, more im- 
portant, who converted Attica from a confederacy of local dynasts, as it had 
been left by Solon, into a genuine unified state and by their levelling policy 
prepared the ground for the democratic advance of Cleisthenes. There is a 
useful appendix on Pisistratus and the Philaids which it is interesting to com- 
pare with Wade-Gery’s recent article on Miltiades in 7.H.S. lxxi. 212 ff. 

The chapter on Cleisthenes? argues that the council which resisted Cleomenes 
was the Areopagus.’ Enfranchisements, though incidental to the main purpose 
of the reforms, are nevertheless not to be underrated. There is a much- 
needed warning against attributing to the composition of the tribes any elec- 
toral significance, and the fact that coast and inland trittyes are contiguous in 
some tribes and not in others is held to rule out the view that one of the main 
objects of the reform was to weaken the local influence of the old families. Its 
main aim was, according to Hignett, to transcend local barriers and consoli- 
date the unity of the State by bringing together men from urban, coastal, and 
rural districts to fight side by side in the same regiment. 

Chapters VII, VIII, and IX with their relevant appendixes are the best 
thing in the book. They contain an exhaustive and masterly history of party 
politics in Athens in the first three-quarters of the fifth century as influencing 
and influenced by her constitutional development. Particularly fruitful are the 
discussion of the stages leading up to the revolution of 462 and the appendixes 
on the strategia and the citizenship law of 451/50. The latter appendix lays 
several ghosts and concludes that the law was ‘either a concession to the 


1 Note the difference between the two as_menes, but their application deferred till 
to the character of Herodotus’ sources in after the expulsion of Isagoras. 
vi. 39. 3 A small inconsistency here. On p. 116 

2 An appendix discusses the date of his we read ‘by 510 the council must have been 
reforms. Drafted by a commission with almost entirely composed of the partisans of 
Cleisthenes at its head, they were ratified by the Peisistratidai’; but on p. 146 H. ques- 
the ekklesia before the intervention of Cleo- tions an argument based on this very 
assumption. 
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conservatives or a measure on which both they and the radical leaders were in 
agreement’. The view that the Areopagus’ guardianship of the laws was 
equivalent to a legislative veto is rejected. 

There are finally chapters on “The Decline and Fall of the Athenian Empire’ 
and on “The Oligarchic Revolution of 404 and the Second Restoration’. On 
the year 411 the text and appendix give a review of the evidence and its possible 
interpretations which should dispense scholars from threshing any more on 
this floor until Providence furnishes more grain. Hignett is emphatic that 
Theramenes was at the beginning associated with the extreme oligarchs, not 
the leader of the moderates. He rejects the identification of the document in 
c. 30 of the Athenaion Politeia with the actual constitution of the Five Thousand, 
but holds that it and the document in c. 31 were promulgated on 22nd 
Thargelion. 

One final regret. We are told in the preface that some friendly critics sug- 
gested to Hignett that he ought to have carried the story down to the death of 
Demosthenes. He justifies ending at 401 by the fact that the fourth century 
saw only minor modifications of detail in the constitution, and he prays in aid 
the author of the Athenaion Politeia, whose historical acumen he does not in 
other respects rate very high. On this issue I have some sympathy with the 
friendly critics. A chapter or two on the fourth century, dealing in particular 
with the courts,’ examining the use made of the ypad¢7) wapavdpwv and the 
cognate ypad7) vouov pi) émrHdevov Oeivac and touching on the methods of 
financial control and the problems connected with the theorikon*? would have 
been most valuable. But when so much has been given it is perhaps ungracious 
to sigh for more.’ 


Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


SPARTA 


H. Micuerr: Sparta. Pp. x+348. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 355. net. 


‘PROFESSOR MICHELL provides a documented account of what is known about 
Sparta, and discusses some main questions still to be solved. His book will give 
pleasure to the general reader, for the spirit described by Plato to the young 
Alcibiades is in its vivid account of so many details of Spartan life. . . .’ So the 
dust-cover to this book; it must therefore be judged by the standards of the 
general reader. Certainly it is not a work of detailed argument, supporting a 
thesis like Miss Chrimes’s Ancient Sparta, to cite a recent work on the same 
subject. There is little or no attempt to solve the difficulties presented by our 
inadequate knowledge of all sides of Spartan life. Again and again a problem 
is taken up, only to be relinquished without a serious effort at its solution. There 


1 There is perhaps too little jurisprudence 
in the book as a whole considering the excep- 
tional importance of litigation in the Athen- 
ian system. Cf. Hignett himself on p. 222: ‘it 
is dangerous in this matter to infer the prac- 
tice of the fifth century from that of the 
fourth, for the tendency in the fourth century 


was to limit as far as possible the judicial 
power of the magistrates.’ 

2 Cf. Professor A. H. M. Jones’s Inaugural 
Lecture, The Athens of Demosthenes, Cam- 
bridge, 1952. 

3 In the mass of references I noted only 
one slip. In note 7 on p. 246 BS 1062 n. 2 
should read BS 1125 n. 1. 
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are, of course, great difficulties which present themselves whenever an attempt 
is made to write an account of any Greek state, even Athens. The character of 
the evidence, a great deal of it very late, makes the proper organization of the 
narrative very difficult if an impression of scrappiness and disorder is to be 
avoided. In the particular case of Sparta any account, above all for the general 
reader, must be prefaced by some consideration of the main sources, their 
origins and quality, especially if a general account is planned in which excerpts 
from these sources are to be used freely, as here, without any comment on the 
origin or value of each particular reference. Where so much information is late, 
and of dubious value, the general reader might reasonably expect to be in- 
formed at some length about the nature of the archaeological evidence and its 
limitations: something fuller is needed than pp. 12, 27. There should be, as 
far as the sources allow it, a general account of Spartan history, down to what- 
ever date the writer considers to be the end of the effective existence of the 
Spartan State. Part of this should consist of a consideration of Spartan foreign 
policy, and part of an examination of the economic background. When all this 
has been done an attempt can be made to give an account of the Spartan 
constitution and of the whole social and military organization, with due regard 
to period. Certainly there should be a chapter on the influence which was 
exerted on the thought and action of other Greek states by the idea of the 
Spartan ‘way of life’. 

Michell’s Introduction (ch. i, pp. 1-34) is a hotchpotch of general observa- 
tions on archaeology and history, which stops at the battle of Leuctra, and must 
leave an impression of utter confusion in the mind of the general reader. There 
is just one reference here to the Peloponnesian League. Chapter ii, “The 
Spartans’, deals with the status and qualifications of the Spartan citizen, again 
with the intercalation of sections of dubious relevance as here arranged, on 
Spartan women, marriage customs, wife sharing, burial customs (pp. 35-63). 
Chapter iii concerns the Perioeci, Helots, and Inferiors; in part it involves 
questions of the origins of the Spartan state, land settlement, and army organi- 
zation (pp. 64-92), which are partially treated again elsewhere. Chapters iv 
and v (pp. 93-164) give an account of the Spartan constitution, examined 
under its chief divisions, and chapter vi (pp. 165-204) of Spartan discipline, 
the system of training, games, musical and athletic contests (with a separate 
section on athletic contests in Roman times). Chapter vii, “The Spartan 
System of Land Tenure’ (pp. 205-31), is an important chapter, in which, how- 
ever, the faults of Michell’s method are most apparent in the lack of system and 
the muddle in treating the problems of the k/eroi, private land, mortgage, and 
alienation of estates. Chapter viii, ‘Spartan Military and Naval Organisation’ 
(pp. 233-80), concerns the evolution of the Spartan army, treated historically, 
and includes two odd and rather irrelevant sections on the skytale and ‘Fear 
in the Spartan Character’. Chapter ix, “The Public Meals’ (pp. 281-97), and 
chapter x, ‘Money and Public Finance’ (pp. 298-314), are of very uneven 
character. Finally a rather odd chapter (xi, pp. 315-37) gives a historical 
account of the reformer kings Agis IV and Cleomenes III. 

It is clear that Michell’s work lacks any central theme (contrast Ancient 
Sparta, p. 55), whether arguable or not, to hold his narrative together. It is 
altogether a disappointing performance, both confused and with a disconcert- 
ingly naive tone about it. 

Many criticisms of individual points might be made, of which the following 
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are a few (page numbers given). 7, confused idea of the identity of the Achaeans. 
11, what is meant by Athenian commerce in the period of Aleman? 27, why 
not go directly to Artemis Orthia for information on the archaeology of Sparta? 
32, why no mention of Spartan activity in or out of the Peloponnese in the 
period 479-464 B.c.? 33, Ephors imperialist: therefore, the Peloponnesian War 
was presumably fought with imperialist aims by Sparta? 48-49, contradic- 
tory? 70 and 79, contradiction on the hoplite service of helots. 85, n. 1, on the 
Partheniai: sources listed, but no attempt to evaluate them. 92, Jews and 
Sparta : a nonsensical bit of lumber. 94, here there is surely need to take account 
of early Spartan chronology? 125, democratization through the ephors: con- 
tradicted by 131? 184, on music: if ‘puzzles are so baffling’ why introduce a 
general reader to them ? This is rather typical of Michell’s tendency to take up 
problems and then drop them. 193, athletic contests in Roman times: but is 
not a great deal of what has gone before (pp. 163-93) also based on evidence 
of Roman period ? Is not the general reader here misled ? 208-9, a distinction 
is not made sufficiently clearly between ‘entailed’ land here mentioned and 
land liable to ‘foreclosure’ at 212 (end). 300, date of Pheidon and connexion 
or not with coinage: more up-to-date information needed. 

The many references seem accurate enough as far as they have been checked. 
The following slips need correction. 5 (bottom), ‘Mothene’ for Methone 
(Strabo) or Mothone (Paus.). 6, line 1, for ‘east’ read ‘west’ coast. 10, n. 1, for 
‘Tropas’ read Triopas. 13, ‘Chalcicicos’, misprint for Chalcioicos? Correct is 
either Chalcioecos (Livy) or Chalkioikos. 24, line 25, ‘deny’ : the sense seems to 
require ‘assert’. 31, ‘490’: read 480 B.c. 88, n. 1, Szante, should be Szanto? 
98 and elsewhere, IG V or IG V! should surely be IG V. 1.99, ‘Fernall’ for 
Farnell. 119, “Theras’ for Thera. 143, ‘Wade-Gerry’. 163, line 6 from bottom, 
‘of’ for ‘or’. 235, line 4, ‘from’ for ‘for’. 259, Pagondas was a Theban (Thuc. iv. 
gt. 1). 286, ‘Philo-Judaeus’, read Philo Judaeus. 

The index seems inadequate. 


University of Sheffield R. J. HOPPER 


THE ROMAN MIDDLE CLASS 


H. Hitt: The Roman Middle Class in the Republican Period. Pp. xi+226. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Tuis is an admirably compact little book. It leads off with two succinct 
chapters on ‘the Cavalry’ and on ‘the eighteen centuries of Equites equo 
publico’, both packed with information which, in English, is nowhere so easily 
available. There follow three long chapters on ‘the growth of the Middle 
Class’, ‘the Middle Class in politics down to the Gracchi’, and ‘the Middle 
Class in politics after the Gracchi’. The notes are concise and business-like, 
consisting for the most part (but by no means entirely) of references to the 
ancient sources. There is a full and useful bibliography at the end, and there 
are appendixes on ‘the Sex Suffragia’, ‘the lex Aurelia’, and ‘the equestrian 
Insignia’. The book is nicely printed, and its production for sale at the price of 
15s. is an achievement on which the publisher is to be complimented. 

In the first two chapters evidence is assembled clearly, and the author is very 
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honest about which questions are, in his opinion, answerable and which are 
not. The third chapter describes, in the main, the acquisition of Rome’s earliest 
provinces and the economic consequences of their acquisition. The last two 
contain a political history of Rome in the second and first centuries B.c. with 
special attention to issues involving economics and business men, issues in 
which our sources mention ‘Equites’ or ‘Ordo Equester’. Such a survey is a 
useful one, especially for the undergraduate, and the book should therefore 
perform a valuable function. The author’s judgement is always sane, and con- 
flicting views are reconciled in harmonious compromise. The destruction of 
Corinth and Carthage, for instance: was its reason political, strategic, or 
economic? ‘It may be, therefore, that, though the main motive for the destruc- 
tion of Corinth was political and strategic, its economic effects were not un- 
foreseen by the Senate’ (p. 100). The remark is repeated, almost totidem verbis, 
about Carthage on the following page. And Mr. Hill is a generous historian ; 
after referring to Cicero’s handling of the case of Scaptius in Cyprus, he writes 
(p. 83), ‘In view of the plentiful evidence that Cicero and Brutus were men of 
integrity, it is safer not to pass judgment on them for this one incident.’ 

When the work of administration has become too great for the staff which is 
normally available, a government tends at first to favour makeshift arrange- 
ments. Nowadays, for instance, the permanent civil service is enlarged by 
‘temporary unestablished civil servants’. So in the last century of the Roman 
Republic men outside the Senate were enlisted, admittedly in a very amateur- 
ish way, to help out the administration. The admission, in bulk, of non- 
senators to the Senate was several times considered, and by Sulla it was 
achieved. Men who were not senators supplied (after C. Gracchus) the juries 
in the quaestio repetundarum (provided their wealth exceeded HS 400,000) and, 
through the extension of a familiar system of Roman company organization, 
Romans who were not senators took over what was in most cases an already 
existing machinery for the collection of indirect taxes in the provinces, and 
made up further deficiencies in the Roman administrative system by becoming, 
outside Italy, government bankers and supplying in large part an imperial 
postal service. 

From these various forms of employment they attracted attention to them- 
selves. If in the second century you said to a man, ‘You are not a senator, I see; 
are you an eques?’, you would be asking if he was, or perhaps had been, a 
member of the Eighteen Centuries. After 123 he might answer, ‘Yes—and I 
am a iudex’, or perhaps, ‘No, but I am a iudex’. After 106, with the succession 
of changes in the constitution of juries, the word iudex lost the precise social 
meaning which it had acquired in 123, and by this time the activities of the 
tax-farming companies had become so conspicuous that you might well say to 
a man, ‘You are not a senator, I see; are you an eques or a publicanus?’ 
From Cicero’s time onwards eques no longer bore its original meaning of ‘a 
member of the Eighteen Centuries’, but meant anyone of a certain standard of 
wealth who was not a senator. Now for the first time you could speak of the 
equester ordo, ‘coepitque adici senatui populoque Romano et equester ordo’; 
and that was the condition of things later on when Pliny wrote W.H. xxxiii. 34. 
He says, admittedly, ‘separare eum ordinem primi omnium instituere Gracchi’, 
but he sees the beginning of the existence of the ordo as ‘hoc tertium corpus in 
re publica’ as the time of Cicero. In that sense the Introduction of Hill’s book 
requires slight modification; and doubts may be felt about the propriety of 
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the book’s very striking title. Doubts may be felt, moreover, about the division 
of the political world in the last century of the Republic into what Hill calls 
‘senatorials’ on the one hand and ‘the Middle Class’ on the other. 

There were men like Cato who believed, on principle, that all change was 
change for the worse. There were people like Catulus who disliked innovations 
such as Pompey’s great commands in 67 and 66 because they were intelligent 
enough to see, and honest enough to point out, the far-reaching consequences 
which must be expected to follow from them. There were men like Gabinius 
and Cornelius, tribunes in 67, who reformed what were admittedly corrupt 
practices and who had not necessarily any further aim than that (for I do not 
see why, in this, Gabinius, who (p. 160) ‘throughout his career showed a 
marked hostility to the Middle Class’, is necessarily ‘revealed as a popular 
leader doing his utmost to embarrass the senatorial government’ (p. 158) ). 
There were men like P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, the consul of 79, who on 
every recorded occasion seems as a consular to have viewed imperial problems 
from the simple standpoint of blunt common sense. And there were, clearly, 
plenty of people in the Senate and plenty of people outside it who regarded 
problems of imperial administration from the selfish point of view of their own 
pecuniary self-interest. Within this last class it is difficult to understand with 
what advantage one can seek to distinguish between ‘senatorials’ and ‘Middle 
Class’. Cicero, a consular, after all, had some of his closest friends and some of 
his wife’s relations among this ‘Middle Class’, from which both he and his 
brother were sprung. This involves a fundamental question on which Hill does 
not appear to have a very clear view. On p. 138, for instance, he describes the 
‘senatorial class’ of the late second century as ‘mainly still a landed aristocracy’, 
while seven pages earlier he has stated that Rutilius and Scaevola ‘were typical 
of only a small minority of their class. . . . The majority of their fellows had long 
ago given up the struggle and were now as deeply involved in the exploitation 
of the provinces and the pursuit of wealth as any business man.’ As is clear 
from abundant evidence in Cicero’s letters and elsewhere, dishonest publicani 
were not the only worry of the conscientious provincial governor ; letters from 
his senatorial friends about their own financial interests and their friends’ 
interests in the provinces were just as embarrassing. 

There were patricians and there were plebeians; there were senators and 
those who were not senators; among senators there were those who were 
nobiles and there were those who were not; there were landed gentry still and 
there were men with money invested in business, commerce, tax-farming, 
slave-trading, and money-lending; there were in all classes rich and poor, 
creditors and debtors. There were those of respectable Roman origin on the 
one hand and, after 89, the Jtalici, municipales, on the other. All these sections 
and cross-sections of society certainly existed. Whether until the very end of 
the Republic any single class that can be identified as ‘the Middle Class’ 
existed, I feel as doubtful after reading this book as I did before I started it. 

The truth is that we are bafflingly ignorant of the kind of facts which we need 
to know about the impact of what in England we should call ‘the City’ on 
government policy in Republican Rome. The occasional cause célébre in the 
quaestio repetundarum and the frequent changes in the constitution of the juries 
are really not the evidence we need. We want to know far more about the 
non-senator ‘quei eius quei in senatu siet fueritve pater, frater, filiusve siet’ 
(lex Acilia, 17). How many of such people were there in the late Republic who 
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pursued a straight business career? And what was the source of most senators’ 
wealth? The contradiction on pp. 131, 138 to which I have already referred 
illustrates what is a common dilemma with us all. Even with his extensive 
correspondence to help us, we still do not know for certain (and even Carco- 
pino has not unearthed) how Cicero acquired his wealth. 

It is hard to feel after reading this book that Hill has run ‘the Middle Class’ 
to earth. He has simply taken it for granted and described the politics of the 
late Republic in terms of conflict and reconciliation between ‘senatorials’ and 
‘Middle Class’. However, he has assembled a great deal of valuable evidence 
particularly about the broad economics of provincial administration (even 
though he has not described in detail the organization of a tax-farming com- 
pany). He has compressed a great deal of information into a small space, he has 
been most helpful in giving his ancient sources and, often, references to special- 
ist articles on particular topics. He has written a book which students in parti- 
cular will find useful, and he has written it in a smooth, unpretentious manner, 
so that it makes easy and pleasant reading. 


Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


THREE LATIN WORDS 


Harry ErKELL: Augustus, Felicitas, Fortuna. Lateinische Wortstudien. 
Pp. 193. Gothenburg: Elander, 1952. Paper, kr. 14. 


Here are three words, all of great importance in Roman thought and in 
Roman public life, all dangerously exciting for the over-imaginative, all with a 
religious or metaphysical significance, and all in the reclaimed portion of the 
Latin vocabulary which is nicely surveyed and mapped in the already pub- 
lished part of the Thesaurus. Erkell, who had already shown in two valuable 
articles (‘Sulla Felix’ in Eranos, 1943, and ‘Casar und sein Gliick’, Eranos, 
1944) a stimulating sanity such as is not always displayed by those who deal 
with matters of this kind, has now published a most important book. It con- 
sists of three essays. The first, on ‘Augustus’, must be read by all Roman 
historians, for it shows clearly that a number of current ideas whose origins 
lie largely in the stimulating writings of Gagé may require modification. The 
second, on ‘Felicitas’, must, surely, lead us to jettison, once and for all, 
certain erroneous notions about Sulla which, until recently, have been almost 
canonical. The third essay, on ‘Fortuna’, is, perhaps, the least conclusive. 
While the etymological connexion of augur and augustus was appreciated by 
Ennius (Ann. 502), as later by Ovid (Fast. i. 609 ff.), the significance of augustus 
lay in its being the antithesis to humanus. That was why the name was chosen 
in 27 B.c. by Octavian. His augurate had nothing to do with the choice; nor 
was the choice based on the notion of Octavian’s re-enacting Romulus’ augurium 
and, in that sense, being a second Romulus. Indeed, Gatti’s suggestion is ac- 
cepted (p. 37), that the mooting of ‘Romulus’ as a possible title was Octavian’s 
own idea, put up simply in order to be shot down (because of its offensive 
reminder of regnum) and to enable Octavian to accept, as if it were a lesser thing, 
what was in fact a far more presumptuous name. 
Erkell’s argument, well sustained and evidenced, is: (a) there is no justifica- 
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tion for interpreting Ennius’ augusto augurio as if augustum and augurium were a 
kind of Siamese twins; (5) the story of the augurium of the twelve vultures in 
43 B.C., reminiscent of Romulus, dates from before 27 B.c. and probably goes 
back to 43 ; there is no reason to think that Livy (on whom our surviving sources 
are based) called it augustum and, anyhow, it was not ‘played up’ as a mani- 
festation of deep significance in surviving Augustan literature (cf. Aen. vi. 781 f. ; 
Ovid, Fasti iv. 813 ff.) ; (c) the lituus on Augustus’ eastern coinage is wrongly 
described by Mattingly (B.M.C. Emp. i. 113 n.) as ‘alluding to the title of 
‘‘Augustus’’, which is derived from the same root’, since it was already depicted, 
with Octavian’s head, on coins in 28 B.c., before the name ‘Augustus’ was 
adopted. 

On p. 16 Erkell strengthens his case by pointing out the existence of Augusti 
Lares in Republican times. The evidence is firm and good—C.I.L. v. 4087, from 
Betriacum, securely dated 59 B.c. Though, as Erkell remarks, the inscription 
is mistakenly treated as an imperial inscription in the Thesaurus, Wissowa had 
referred to it (Religion und Kultus*, 171, n. 10) as a republican inscription and, 
as has been pointed out to me, A. M. Duff (Freedmen in the early Roman Empire, 
131), had already quoted the inscription and had stated, of Lares Augusti, that 
‘this designation had been known in the last century of the Republic’. But 
Erkell is right; the inscription deserves more notice and invites more thought 
than it has generally received. 

Erkell shows the clear distinction between ‘Felicitas’ and ‘Fortuna’, and 
stresses Cicero’s definition of felicitas as divinitus adiuncta fortuna. While in com- 
mon speech felix could be used in a variety of senses, from ‘felicitous’ to ‘lucky’, 
in official speech (when applied to generals and statesmen) it had a ‘pregnant 
sense’. ‘Virtus’ here was its constant companion, and this is reflected in the 
formula for according a supplicatio or triumph, where, in Livy, bene and fortiter 
go with feliciter. Compare Cicero, De Finibus, iv. 22. Felicitas was not an im- 
manent quality in the successful general, and it certainly was nothing like 
‘mana’ (pp. 43-50), though it had this peculiarity ‘daB sie sich teils in vorteil- 
haften ausseren Umstanden, teils in Klugheit und gesundem Urteil zeigt’. The 
‘pregnant sense’ is probably to be found in the adjective felix when applied to 
imperator, consul, bellum. ‘Felicitas’ in a general’s past history was verifiable ; 
except with the most extreme caution, it must not be anticipated for the 
future (Cic. De imp. Cn. Pomp. 47). That, Erkell claims, is why Sulla only 
assumed the name ‘Felix’ officially when his campaigning was finished. 

To Sulla Erkell devotes over thirty pages (71-107), the last fourteen de- 
molishing, by merciless use of historical evidence, a large part of the thesis of 
Carcopino’s Sylla. My own article on ‘Sulla Felix’ (7.R.S., 1951) appeared, as 
Erkell points out, when his book was already in proof and, though we differ on 
many points of detail (among others, on whether the adoption of such a cogno- 
men was an innovation of great significance), on the main issue—that Sulla 
never claimed any particular protective ‘Fortuna’ and that he paid no special 
cult to Venus—we find ourselves in complete agreement. Erkell’s explanation 
of ‘Epaphroditus’ is that it meant ‘Venustus’. Etymologically, I know, that is 
the easy way out of the difficulty, and it is a view which I have been pressed by 
better scholars than myself to accept. A difficulty, surely, lies in the fact that 
both Appian and Plutarch found the adoption of the name by Sulla difficult to 
explain. Would they have found this difficulty, if its meaning had been so 
straightforward ? 
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The essay on ‘Fortuna’ starts, necessarily, with réyn, and the distinction is 
made clear between rvyn meaning ‘chance’, Téyn, the all-powerful Hellenistic 
divinity (Wilamowitz’s ‘ungéttlicher Gott’), and the protective Tvyn moAews or 
Tixn Baoréws. Erkell, who has much praise for Warde Fowler’s excellent 
article in C.R. xvii (1903), p. 445, argues against those who find in Polybius 
the presence of two contradictory theories of réyn (well emphasizing the num- 
ber of popular clichés on this topic which Polybius employs), is sceptical (p. 161) 
about the veracity of the very Greek-sounding story in Plutarch (Caesar 38) of 
Caesar’s Luck, points out that in his own writings Caesar has little to say of any 
winning quality in himself other than virtus, and then considers at length the 
use—or, better, uses—of fortuna by Livy. 

There follow an excellent bibliography and slight, but useful, indexes. 
Altogether a book of undeniable importance. 


Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


CAESAR’S WILL 


WALTER SCHMITTHENNER: Oktavian und das Testament Casars. (Zetemata, 
Heft IV.) Pp. viiit-95. Munich: Beck, 1952. Paper, DM. 9. 


IN this valuable dissertation the author undertakes a thorough critical examina- 
tion of the evidence for Julius Caesar’s will in the light of the rules of private 
law, in order to answer the question: ‘Did Octavian begin his career as 
acknowledged successor of his adoptive father, or did he build the foundation 
of his rise to power by his own efforts?’ The main conclusions are as follows. 

1. Caesar appointed guardians for a son st qui sibi nasceretur. Since the birth 
of such a postumus would nullify the will unless he were either instituted heres 
or expressly disinherited in it, Caesar must have done one or the other, and 
only the former is credible. Therefore Octavius, Pinarius, and Pedius were at 
best only part-heirs with another, and more probably mere heredes substitutt. 

2. The ‘adoption’ of Octavius was only in ima cera, a minor provision, and 
must itself have been conditional upon the non-arrival of a postumus. In any 
case the evidence for adrogatio by will is very thin. The jurists do not discuss it, 
and it conflicts with Ulpian, D. i. 7. 25. 1, who says that the adrogator must be 
present, and with Gaius, Jnst. ii. 138, who says that if you adopt a son after 
making your will the will is broken. Testamentary ‘adoption’ is in fact only a 
loose name for condicio nominis ferendi, not a true adoption at all. (This is not a 
new view, but is well argued here.) 

3. The rest was the work of Octavian and his.propagandists. Octavian 
secured his ‘adoption’ by a lex curiata (his ‘master-stroke’), and called himself 
from the start simply ‘Caesar’ ; the propagandists obscured the truth and manu- 
factured a tradition in which Octavian was Caesar’s true heir and adopted son 
all along. 

There are some difficulties in the way of accepting this thesis as it stands. 
First of all, if the will broke down by the arrival of an unmentioned postumus 
suus, he would succeed to the entire inheritance ab intestato; moreover, the 
appointment of guardians was one of those dispositions which the praetor 
would uphold even if the will failed (D. xxvi. 3. 3 and 10). Caesar’s arrange- 
ments to protect a possible son of his blood are thus perfectly intelligible with- 
out the hypothesis that in the text of the will Octavius was anything but 
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principal heres. (Indeed, if the view of Schulz, Classical Roman Law, 259 and 268, 
is right, viz. that the only postumus who can be instituted or disinherited is the 
postumus who is iam conceptus when the will is made, these may have been the 
only arrangements Caesar could make.) 

Secondly there is Suetonius’ account. It is unfashionable nowadays to allow 
that author to haveseen anything for himself (see, for example, M. Levi’s edition 
of Div. Aug., Introd. xliii-xliv) ; to me it still seems probable that he had seen 
Caesar’s will (and Augustus’), and difficult in any case, when he knew so much, 
to suppose him ignorant of an opening clause instituting a postumus and making 
nonsense of all Octavian’s claims. The whole idea that facts of this sort could be 
totally suppressed is hard to stomach. 

As for adrogatio testamentaria, the controversy is an old one, and not everyone 
will allow that it can be settled as neatly as Schmitthenner seems to think. It 
must be urged that there are very narrow limits to what we know about 
Roman private law at any particular moment; moreover, adrogatio was a 
comitial act, and the populus could dispense with formalities if it thought fit. 
That Octavian should have done something so uncharacteristic as to put 
himself in a false legal position by forcing through a bogus /ex curiata is another 
assumption hard to stomach. In a recent paper not quoted by Schmitthenner, 
‘L’adoption d’Octave’, Revue internationale des droits de Vantiquité, v, 1950 
(Mélanges De Visscher, iv), 361 f., Prévost returns to the attack on the condicio 
nominis ferendi school, emphasizing the dynastic element in Caesar’s designs 

and the enormous rights of patronatus destined to accrue to Octavius once he 
became Caesar’s properly adopted son. 

Perhaps not enough emphasis is given in this dissertation to the disappoint- 
ment of Antony’s hopes. It was he who had expected heirship and adoption, 
as Schmitthenner indicates (p. 13, n. 2); seldom can loyal service have been 
so ill rewarded. It needs more than the tie of blood to explain why Caesar 
passed Antony over in favour of a sickly nephew; he must have divined 
Octavius’ character. 

Nevertheless, though Schmitthenner’s house is not built entirely on rock, it 
has some admirable chambers. His discussion of the use of the name ‘Caesar’, 
and of the means by which Octavian paid the huge legacies for which his 
inheritance made him responsible, and much else in this brief, modest, and 
pregnant work, ought to be widely read. 

ADDENDUM. The same group of legal rules by which Schmitthenner conjures 
up the institution of a postumus heres was used by Hohl in a well known and widely 
accepted paper, ‘Primum facinus novi principatus’, Hermes, Ixx, 1935, 350 f., to 
demonstrate that Tiberius was not responsible for the murder of Agrippa 
Postumus. He argued thus: Agrippa had been adopted by Augustus at the 
same time as Tiberius ; although he was later relegated, there being no means 
by which he could be ‘disadopted’, he remained a suus heres, and unless he 
were either instituted or expressly disinherited in Augustus’ will his existence 
when it was opened would upset it; since Suetonius says nothing about any 
mention of Agrippa in the will, Augustus must have known that when it was 
read the youth would no longer exist—so the plan to murder him as soon 
as Augustus died was Augustus’ own, and already determined upon when he 
made his will. 

We may note in passing the very different use made of Suetonius in this case ; 
but the principal objection to Hohl’s argument will emerge if we consider the 
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case of emancipation. In general, emancipated sons who have been passed 
over, though they do not break the will iure civili, will be granted bonorum 
possessio of their intestate share by the praetor, and so make a mess of the 
testator’s dispositions. But an adopted son who is emancipated passes altogether 
out of the class of liberi who can affect the will (Gai. Inst. ii. 136). All that 
Augustus had to do when he banished Agrippa was to emancipate him; and 
when Suetonius says (Div. Aug. 65. 1) that he ‘Agrippam brevi . . . abdicavit’, 
emancipation is probably what he means. (Hohl, op. cit. 350, n. 1, quotes 
Leonhard in R.E. i. 24 as suggesting ‘Enterbung’ or ‘Abbruch des Verkehrs’ as 
the meaning of abdicatio, but does not add, as Leonhard did, ‘oder auch eine 
Emancipation zum Zwecke der Bestrafung’.) Agrippa could henceforward 
quite safely be left out of Augustus’ will without having the least effect upon it. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge JOHN CROOK 


THE DONATIST CHURCH 


W. H. C. Frenp: The Donatist Church. A Movement of Protest in Roman 
North Africa. Pp. xvi+360; 3 maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 355. net. 


Some interesting articles have prepared us for Dr. Frend’s full study of Donatism 
from what may perhaps be called a sociological standpoint. The book has many 
virtues, and not a few faults. On the credit side are the firm setting of an 
ecclesiastical story in the context of secular history, the attention to the geo- 
graphy and economy of North Africa and to the racial distribution, and the 
wealth of archaeological detail not previously collected into a single volume. On 
the debit side it must be said that the evidence is often strained, that the 
importance of the ecclesiastical issues is underestimated, and that the author’s 
familiarity with some aspects of African Christianity is not matched by an 
equal, or adequate, knowledge of the history and thought of the early Church 
in other regions, so that much is taken to be characteristic of Africa which is 
common enough elsewhere. 

Frend has a theme, or a conclusion. It is stated in an extreme form when he 
says that in Africa ‘Christianity was an episode in the religious history of the 
Berbers which lasted some 400 years’, which means to him not simply that 
Christianity only lasted 400 years, but that during those years the essential and 
abiding elements in Berber religion took a superficially Christian form. Put 
less strongly, it is that Donatism exhibits those aspects of Christianity which the 
indigenous African peasant could absorb, while Catholicism often ran counter 
to the native genius, so that the victory of Catholicism over Donatism meant 
that Christianity could not long survive in most of North Africa. Catholicism 
was already tottering when the Vandals arrived; then the cities decayed, the 
country Berbers readily accepted Islam—and went on more or less in their 
old ways. 

The evidence for this view is partly archaeological and partly literary. 
Donatists flourished most in the country districts, especially of Numidia, where 
excavation reveals many small chapels which may be attributed to this sect. 
Its adherents were mostly peasants; it was associated with social and economic 
revolution, with jealousy of Carthage and dislike of Rome. Its churches used 
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indigenous art forms and preaching was often in Libyan. Its cult of martyrs, 
it is suggested, was not intrinsically Christian and still survives in a Moslem 
shape. Its Puritanism or rigorism was characteristically African. Catholicism 
was more urbanized, more Roman; it compromised with the larger world, 
suppressed excessive martyr-worship, and used the resources of the State to 
destroy its rival. 

In a way this is all true. Doubtless many Donatist peasants had only a veneer 
of Christianity and paid more attention to saints than to God—but that has not 
been confined to Donatism. It is necessary to emphasize the non-theological 
factors which helped to cause Donatism and (especially) to keep it in being— 
but there were serious ecclesiastical issues which needed settling, and which 
came up elsewhere. Many Donatist bishops were genuinely concerned over 
these matters and fought for their views within the framework of Christian 
orthodoxy. Donatists were not all peasants, nor Catholics all townsmen. In 
short, Frend’s book is a mass of half-truths, a provocative and certainly a 
valuable statement of a point of view. But it is not a balanced judgement. 

Nor is he very judicious in his use of evidence in detail, while minor inaccura- 
cies are distressingly frequent. Had the Numidian bishops a right to consecrate 
the Bishop of Carthage? The citation from Augustine does not prove it (p. 16). 
On p. 80 vicem in Tertullian, Res. Car. 8, is misunderstood to refer to the death 
of Christ, and the implication that Tertullian’s interpretation of that death as 
vicarious is derived from Punic sacrifices is as grotesque as the alleged link 
between his notion of satisfaction and the cult of Saturn (p. 100). Moreover, if 
the purpose of the African sacrifice was indeed to ensure salvation after death, 
it was not a counterpart to the story of Abraham and Isaac. Similarly Tertul- 
lian’s proof that Moses preceded Homer has nothing to do with primitive 
African religion or any African tradition, since he took it over from the Greek 
Apologists; and African writers are not alone in speaking of God’s wrath as 
well as His love. What is specifically African in respect for the Bible or the 
Holy Spirit? Montanism did not catch on in Africa. Serious distortion of 
Tertullian occurs when he is made to say that a Christian who sins ceases auto- 
matically to be a Christian on the basis of Apol. 39. 4, which really speaks of 
judicial excommunication, and when the affirmation that all sins are forgiven 
to a martyr is turned into ‘he could expect no forgiveness except through 
martyrdom’. Frend appears to forget that the Eastern Churches rejected heret- 
ical baptism, which rejection was thus not characteristic of Africa (p. 120). 
On p. 134 the argument based on videntur = ‘seem’, not ‘are’, is refuted by the 
following words cernimus esse. Cyprian certainly believed that there were tares 
within the Church. The suggestion (p. 177) that on the death of Caecilian 
Donatus had a claim by seniority to the see of Carthage is ridiculous. The 
Donatists had rejected the proposals of 313, and the argument, if valid, would 
have applied to all sees, Catholic and Donatist alike. Excellent if the schism 
could have ended so! Some doubt of the author’s grasp of the theological issues 
is raised by his failure to see how completely the foundations of Donatism were 
sapped both by Tyconius’s acceptance of the bipartite Church, in which wheat 
and tares grow together till the Judgement (p. 204), and by the Donatist 
treatment of its own Maximianist schism (p. 224, 288). The suggestion that 
Augustine only turned to the Pelagians and the Arians when he thought 
Donatism beaten is strange. He attacked Pelagianism as soon as he heard of it. 
Lastly, some aspects of Frend’s case would be stronger if more of the chapels 
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and inscriptions to which he refers could be proved to be Donatist. Conversely, 
he says that archaeologists have yet to find clear evidence for the transforma- 
tion of a Donatist church into a Catholic one—the implication being that the 
Catholic triumph was superficial. But can we expect much, if any, such 
evidence? 

The conclusion is that many of the arguments by which the author seeks to 
deepen the contrast between two kinds of African Christianity will not do. 
But of course much that he says is true and illuminating. As a purely ecclesi- 
astical dispute Donatism would not have been what it actually was. Broadly, 
we knew that before, but here are new points of view. It is unfortunate that the 
new ideas include so much that is precarious and injudicious, but with all its 
faults this is an important book, worth the very great labour which must have 
been spent on it. It is to be hoped, however, that students will not regard it as 
a standard account of what is, or ought to be, generally accepted. 


University of Durham S. L. GREENSLADE 
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LATIN EPIGRAPHY 


Raymonp Biocu: L’Epigraphie Latine. Pp. 110; 13 figs. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1952. Paper, 150 fr. 


Tuis short survey of Latin Epigraphy is No. 534 in the series ‘Que sais-je?’, in 
which it is sandwiched between works on Indian economy and prehistoric life. 
Its aim, no doubt in conformity with that of the rest of the series, is to give a 
digest of the nature and content of Latin inscriptions, and at the same time to 
make it as lively and palatable as it can. The opening chapter, ‘Définition, 
objet, recherche, et copie des inscriptions’, gives the kind of basic introduction 
and explanation which loftier studies scorn, but which is most welcome and 
desirable. There is even instruction on how to make squeezes of inscriptions, 
which the beginner usually has to learn for himself the hard way, though the 
author only concerns himself with paper squeezes and does not embark on the 
use of liquid rubber, a technique successfully used both by W. K. Pritchett in 
Athens and at the Museum of Classical Archaeology in Cambridge. 

M. Bloch then devotes brief and staccato chapters to the alphabet, the cursus 
honorum, and the imperial titulatures, and deals in turn with the classes of 
Latin inscriptions along the lines adopted by Dessau and used by Cagnat and 
by other textbooks dependent on him. This time-honoured system seems to 
have become a well-worn routine. It has its merits—perhaps there is none 
better—but for a short book of this kind one may wonder whether, instead of a 
‘potted Cagnat’, it might have been possible to try a new approach. Some 
attempt to do this was made by P. B. Huguet in Epigrafia Latina (Barcelona, 
1946), which contains lengthy sections on the alphabet and on publication, 
restoration, and dating ; but the fact that it is written in Catalan is a handicap 
to its general use. 

For whom, it may well be asked, is this book intended? Latin Epigraphy 
hardly provokes the casual interest of the layman. For beginners who intend 
to become serious archaeologists and historians, or even for the interested 
amateurs, if such do exist, it will provide a very valuable introduction ; but 
hardly more. They will soon discard it for more substantial pabulum. Perhaps 
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that is what was in M. Bloch’s mind, and he hoped to arouse an interest which 
would encourage his readers to go farther. If so, he has (as far as one can tell 
without knowledge of the sales-figures) achieved his aim. But this, I feel, is due 
to the liveliness of his writing and presentation rather than to any virtue in his 
method, and we again face the question whether Cagnat in parvo is the right 
path to Cagnat in extenso. 

Furthermore, is it practicable or desirable to write a book on Latin Epi- 
graphy in vacuo, as it were—without any illustrations worthy the name? This 
is not M. Bloch’s fault ; expenses of publication and the restrictions of the series 
for which he writes have doubtless imposed this upon him. But epigraphy is a 
visual study, and to attempt it with only thirteen meagre figures, almost all 
from Hiibner’s Exempla (now nearly seventy years old, and growing ever more 
familiar with constant reproduction), is hardly profitable. The student could 
perhaps go elsewhere for illustrations? True, but if he does he will not want 
M. Bloch’s book much longer, and in any case the interested layman may not 
have access to larger works. 

What is really needed in Latin epigraphic studies is not Cagnat abbreviated, 
Cagnat modernized, or Cagnat refurbished, but an entirely new full-scale 
work, together with a complementary book of good photographs on the lines 
of Kirchner’s Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum. Diehls’s Inscriptiones Latinae is both 
inadequate and out of date. Such a work might be attempted, as far as could 
be, on a regional basis, a book for English readers drawing illustrative material 
from Romano-British inscriptions (perhaps from Mr. R. P. Wright’s forth- 
coming Corpus), one for French readers using material from Roman Gaul, and 
so forth. If the aim is to appeal to an interested laity, the backbone of local 
archaeological societies, this becomes the more desirable. Huguet, whose appeal 
is strictly to Spanish readers, uses Spanish examples for the majority of his 
plates, and in so doing is working on sound lines. Perhaps M. Bloch himself is 
the man to undertake such a work. He has wrought nobly within his terms of 
reference, and the bibliography of his footnotes, although he restricts it mainly 
to French publications, is evidence of the wider knowledge which in this little 
book he cannot use. 

To sum up, this is a work of merit and skill, but one is left with the impres- 
sion that the skill has been misapplied, and that the merit exists in spite of the 
handicaps with which it is hedged about. It deserves a wide public, yet it cannot 
be other than a stepping-stone to further study and, as a result, of ephemeral 
value to its readers. However, if it does no more than encourage successive 
generations of classical students to make a serious approach to Latin Epi- 
graphy, it will have done a service—even if that is not the service it was in- 
tended to do. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge A. G. WOODHEAD 


INSCRIPTIONS OF OSTIA 


Hitpinc THYLANDER: Inscriptions du port d’Ostie. (Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Rom, 8°, IV.) Vol. I, Texte: pp. xxiii+-562. Vol. 
II, Planches: 125 plates, 6 folding plans. Lund: Gleerup, 1952. 
Paper, kr. 75. 

In 1925 agricultural operations revealed a substantial group of tombs in the 
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island formed between the two branches of the Tiber. Isolated inscriptions 
had been found much earlier in the area, but their significance had been missed. 
The new discoveries, later substantially increased, showed that a large cemetery, 
associated with Trajan’s harbour, had developed from Trajan’s canal towards 
Ostia. The tombs date mainly from the second century, with minor additions 
in the later Empire. They are excellently preserved and well furnished with 
inscriptions, paintings (now deteriorating), and mosaics. Nowhere can one 
better see the changing fashions of tomb construction and disposition by the 
Roman middle and lower classes. 

Calza provided an admirable survey of the cemetery, fully illustrated with 
plans and photographs, in La Necropoli del Porto di Roma nell’ Isola Sacra, 1940. 
But his book had to be prepared for publication before a large new group of 
tombs, found in 1938, had been fully assimilated. Many inscriptions remained 
unpublished ; further study was needed of the published texts and of the history 
of the site. Thylander has added considerably to our understanding of the 
cemetery. 

In one volume he includes plans of the area, and a generous supply of 
admirable photographs, a surprising luxury in these austere days. The second 
volume includes texts divided into two series: inscriptions from Isola Sacra (A), 
and from the right bank of Trajan’s canal (B) ; notes and French translation 
are added. The main value of his work lies in the comprehensive publication 
of the Isola Sacra inscriptions. Thylander has introduced a large number of 
minor corrections to texts already available and added many new texts. 
Wherever possible he has related inscriptions to the tombs from which they 
came. 

Minor improvements can still be made in these texts, but the number I have 
noted is small. In A 125(6) [T]VNC is proposed instead of [H]VNC (as in 
C.I_L. xiv, S. 4488) on the grounds of a horizontal stroke before V. Coming at 
the beginning of an epitaph in hexameters TVNC will not please Latinists ; 
the photograph (xxxviii. 1) suggests that the horizontal stroke is no part of the 
first letter. In A 25 (9-10) Thylander reads ‘neque his quibus reliqui | vendere 
donatbeineoius habere liceat’, and interprets ‘DONATAEVE IN EO IVS 
HABERE’ .. .; Calza’s ‘DONANDINEO? (ius donandi in eo) seems to provide 
better sense and a better reading. 

More reserve is needed in accepting Thylander’s dating of these funerary 
inscriptions, especially those which cannot be related to specific tombs. It is 
clear from these photographs that contemporary inscriptions can vary con- 
siderably in quality of script and in letter forms. The dating of unattached 
inscriptions should be left more open. It is difficult to follow his interpretation 
of tomb 106, one of the most important in the cemetery. This tomb yielded an 
interesting group of inscriptions and a fine portrait statue of Julia Procula, 
together with other sculptures. Bloch has convincingly restored the main 
relationships of the family (A.7.A., 1944, p. 217). The inscription over the en- 
trance (A 158) records that the tomb was built by Julia Procla and others for 
T. Munatius Proclus. Bloch identifies this Proclus with T. Munatius T. f. 
Proclus Quir. Julianus, whose inscription was set up by his mother Julia Ti. f. 
Procla when he died at the age of six (A 184). Another inscription (A 157) 
from the same tomb records that Julia Ti. f. Procula died when she was twenty- 
nine. Thylander dates Julia Procula’s inscription to Trajan, that of T. Muna- 
tius Proclus Julianus to Hadrian, but without comment. The inscription over 
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the entry, which should surely be the first of the series, is dated Trajan— 
Hadrian. 

The publication of the Isola Sacra cemetery inscriptions was a useful objec- 
tive which has been well fulfilled. If they add little to the main stream of 
Roman history, they will be of considerable value to those who are interested 
in the social history of the humbler classes, and Latin epigraphists will parti- 
cularly welcome the wide range of photographs of texts that can be approxi- 
mately dated. The republication of the C./.L. texts from the main harbour 
area is considerably less successful. This part of the work would have been 
better postponed until Trajan’s harbour, which has long been inaccessible to 
scholars, could have been thoroughly explored ; and more time was needed on 
the texts than Thylander could afford. Little is added to C./.L. and there are 
many slips in texts and notes. References to recent literature are added, but 
somewhat erratically ; important contributions are overlooked. B 295 is a list 
of sacrati; Thylander suggests the cult of Isis; Cumont referred the cult on 
good grounds to Mithras. In the list of brick stamps no mention is made of 
those discovered by Bloch (Bolli laterizi, p. 280) in large horrea near the entrance 
to Trajan’s harbour. These are the most important in the series, for they were 
found in the construction and suggest that one of the largest storehouses by the 
harbour, which was generally attributed to Septimius Severus, dates from 
Marcus Aurelius. 

B 234 and 235 deserve more attention. B 235 records the building by a 
bishop of a basilica near the tomb of certain Christian martyrs; B 234 is 
probably a contemporary record of the martyrdom. Such a conjunction of 
evidence is rare and valuable. De Rossi dated the basilica inscription to ¢. 400 ; 
Thylander, without comment, gives c. 300. If this is a slip, it is a serious slip. 
If it is a deliberate correction, it is doubtful whether Thylander realized the 
implication ; the inscription would be the earliest evidence for a bishopric at 
Portus. Examination of the letter-forms (the photograph is not decisive) shows 
without doubt that De Rossi was right. There are better grounds for question- 
ing De Rossi’s late-third-century dating of the martyrdom; reference to the 
acts of St. Bonosa and a study of the style of the inscription (cxvii. 1) might 
suggest an earlier date. An attempt should also have been made to locate the 
site of the basilica, for the nineteenth-century report, repeated by Thylander, 
is ambiguous and has been interpreted in different ways. 

A few Ostian inscriptions have been wrongly absorbed in this collection: 
B 337 and 330, and perhaps others, for many early reports fail to distinguish 
the two sites precisely. Thylander is, however, perhaps right in including the 
long-lost inscription of P. Lucilius Gamala (C.1.L. xiv. 375 = B 335), for the 
record of its finding at Portus seems sound. A useful bibliography of this 
important inscription is given, but notes on some of the more controversial 
problems would have been welcome. The Trajanic date, which Thylander 
accepts, is difficult to reconcile with the series of pontifices Volcani now known. 
The name Lucilius, incidentally, is very rarely recorded from Portus; Lucilius 
Aemilius in Thylander’s index is mistaken for Lucius Aemilius (B 344. 87). 

When the inscriptions of Ostia and Portus are republished in Jnscriptiones 
Italiae the editor will find Thylander’s work on the Isola Sacra cemetery in- 
valuable ; much more remains to be done on the other Portus texts. 


Balliol College, Oxford RUSSELL MEIGGS 











Konst. I. Vourveris: ‘H Kaaco.x? 
Dirodroyia ws TIvevparixy ’Emvorjpn. 
Pp. 112. Athens, 1952. Paper. 


WILAMOWITz in a much-quoted dictum as- 
signed to classical philology all kinds of 
miscellaneous learning, ranging from the 
particle dv to conic sections and the baths of 
Caracalla. Vourveris has not noticed that 
this is the polymathy which Plato condemned 
as worse than ignorance; but perhaps it is 
thanks to his study of Plato that he refuses to 
accept the dictum, and seeks the essence of 
the matter in the interpretation of the classi- 
cal literary texts (Greek, and, with less em- 
phasis, Latin), based on the study of language 
both for its own sake and as the vehicle of 
ideas and ‘values’. This work of interpreta- 
tion is the ‘central’ task of the philologist, but 
he must not ignore the ‘peripheral’ studies, 
archaeology, palaeography, and the rest. 
Unless he balances the ‘centripetal’ and the 
‘centrifugal’ forces he will end in the desert 
or the marsh; and similarly in his treatment 
of texts he must avoid the narrowness of a 
too analytic or a too synthetic standpoint. 
As one would expect of a pupil of Jaeger, the 
author lays perhaps too heavy stress on the 
‘peripheral’. He treats literature as a succes- 
sion of ‘phenomena’, purely relative to time, 
place, and personality; and so matters of 
historical background assume dominating 
importance. This point of view leads him 
naturally to exaggerate the unstable and 
impermanent character of any attempt to 
synthesize these phenomena either in general 
or in detail. He represents ‘interpretation’ as 
too subjective a proceeding, requiring a 
‘magical’ power of divination—did not 
Panaetius call Aristarchus a pdvris? And on 
the broader plane he seems to think it hope- 
less to try to justify the scale of ‘values’ to 
which he appeals in advocating the study of 
‘civilization’. The most vulnerable aspect of 
his ‘humanism’ is thus its highly subjective 
character. His rather ponderous essay in 
platitude ends with urging a naive ‘faith in 
Man’ and an emotional nostalgia for ra 
Meydda xai ra Aiwvia in human art and 
thought. The educative value of the classics 
in modern life deserves better arguments 
than these. 


University of Sheffield 


J. TATE 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


A. Rust: Monographie der Sprache des 
hippocratischen Traktates Ilepi aépwv 
bddrwv romwv. Pp. xi+115. Fribourg, 
Switzerland: Paulusdruckerei, 1952. 
Paper. 


In this dissertation Dr. Riist set out to ex- 
amine in detail the language of Airs, Waters, 
and Places. He did not expect to produce 
positive results. He hoped rather that others 
would undertake similar investigations of 
other writings in the Hippocratic corpus and 
that material would thus be available for a 
useful comparison of these works with one 
another. 

His own analysis of this particular work is 
careful and thorough. It consists mainly of a 
statistical investigation into the occurrence 
of different forms (és and eis, opixpds and 
puxpds, etc.), of the author’s choice of words, 
and of his syntactical peculiarities. Riist 
appreciates the obvious difficulty involved in 
this method, viz. that our manuscripts must 
contain many corruptions, and in compiling 
his statistics he makes a distinction between 
cases where the manuscripts agree and where 
they differ. He naturally cannot take into 
account the fact that many corruptions must 
date much farther back than any extant 
manuscript. However, he makes a careful 
survey of the reliability of individual manu- 
scripts and the sort of error that was liable 
to be made. He takes no account of the 
theories held by Wilamowitz and Jacoby 
that there are several interpolations in this 
work. He might, at least, have referred to 
them and possibly used his analysis to sup- 
port or refute them. 

The weakest part of his investigation is the 
chapter on syntax and style. He is too ready 
to distinguish Ionic and ‘popular’ elements ; 
many of the constructions he mentions in 
this connexion are common enough in literary 
Attic. His treatment of style (pp. 94-95) is 
too cursory and it is doubtful whether he is 
right in concluding that the author was little 
concerned about the form of his work. It is 
a serious inconvenience that all the references 
are to page and line in Gundermann’s edition 
of A.W.P. which to many will not be easily 
accessible. These criticisms should not ob- 
scure the fact that this is a scholarly, pains- 
taking study which will be useful to those 
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working on the language of the Hippocratic 
corpus. 
H. Li. Hupson-WILtiams 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


EUGENIO DELLA VALLE: L’ Antigone di 
Sofocle. Introduzione, saggio e ver- 
sione poetica. Pp. 137. Bari: 
Laterza, 1952. Paper, L. 1000. 


DELLA VALLE’s translation of the Antigone is 
dignified and, since it does not exceed the 
length of the original, wholly free from 
luxuriance. For a verse rendering it is very 
close to the Greek. An Englishman may 
doubt whether the attempt to reproduce the 
rhythm of the lyric metres is any more suc- 
cessful in Italian than it would be in English. 

The introduction of some fifty pages was 
originally published separately with copious 
notes in 1935, and won the approbation of, 
among others, Benedetto Croce, who de- 
voted several pages of the fifth series of 
Conversazioni Critiche to della Valle’s essay, 
with which he expressed general agreement. 
The essay is based on a comparison of the 
views of the play put forward by Goethe and 
Hegel, in which the author comes down 
heavily on the side of the former against all 
‘conceptualist’ approaches. Most English 
scholars are likely to agree with him. A 
point well made in the essay is that the 
characters exist generally in extreme isola- 
tion, inhabitants of separate worlds between 
which only the most imperfect communica- 
tion is possible. It is suggested that Antigone’s 
despair in the copys involves a failure in the 
unity of her character, and this is explained 
by the theory that Sophocles himself was 
carried away by the pathos of her position. 
It is far from clear that the Athenian audi- 
ence, accustomed as it was to a very different 
convention of mourning and lamentation, 
need have felt any such lack of unity. 


D. W. Lucas 
King’s College, Cambridge 


vy” W. C. Hetmpoxp: Plato’s Gorgias, 


translated with an _ introduction. 
(The Little Library of Liberal Arts, 
No. 20.) Pp. x+107. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1952. Paper, 
$0.65. 


Tus unpretentious new translation of the 
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Gorgias is competent and attractive. The 
author, who is Assistant Professor of Classics 
in the University of California, follows the 
text of Burnet with some minor departures. 
He brackets 460 c 3-6, 505 c 3-4, 510 a 3-5, 
520 b 2-3, 525¢4-5, 526c6-7. Some of 
these have been questioned before, but ex- 
cept in the first passage there do not seem 
any strong grounds for rejection. 520 b 2-3 
adds a new point to the argument which is 
unlikely to have been the work of an inter- 
polator. 488c 7-d1 is omitted from the 
translation, possibly inadvertently. In the 
translation I have noted the following points: 
461 b 5-6, ‘was ashamed not to admit to you 
that a man versed in rhetoric didn’t alsoknow 
justice and beauty’ should read ‘did know jus- 
tice and beauty’. 472 d 2-3, ‘it is possible 
for a happy man to do wrong and be 
unjust’ should be ‘it is possible for a man 
who does wrong and is unjust to be happy’. 
480 b g, ‘Indeed one might suppose the very 
contrary’ should be ‘unless one were to sup- 
pose the very contrary’. 483 e xara dvow rhv 
tod Sixaiov is not exactly ‘natural justice’. 
It is a pity that Burnet’s reading of the 
Pindar fragment in 484 b is still retained, 
in view of demonstrations that the manu- 
script reading is right and the misquota- 
tion deliberate, cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii?. 
95 ff. 486 c 8, ‘whose very refutations are 
paltry’ obscures the meaning which surely 
refers to subtle philosophic distinctions. 
517d 2 does not mean ‘one of them was 
subservient to the other’. In some other cases 
small departures from literal accuracy are 
perhaps justifiable in order to make the 
translation readable. Separate translations 
of the Gorgias into English are neither 
numerous nor recent and the dialogue de- 
serves more study than it has usually received. 
It is to be hoped that the present translation 
may go some way to securing increased atten- 
tion to it. 

G. B. Kerrerp 
University of Manchester 


Howarp Evan Runner: The De- 
velopment of Aristotle illustrated from 
the Earliest Books of the Physics. Pp. 
160. Kampen: J. H. KokN. V., n.d. 


Tuis doctoral thesis of the Free University 
of Amsterdam begins with a section (pp. 11- 
51) on the present state of Aristotelian 
studies. The author begins by paying tribute 
to the pioneer work of Jaeger in tracing the 
development of Aristotle’s thought. He ac- 
cepts Jaeger’s view so far as regards the first 
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two stages of the development—the period 
of complete dependence on Plato and the 
period of ‘careful and critical development 
of Plato’s doctrines’; but, following in the 
footsteps of Nuyens, he demurs to Jaeger’s 
account of the latest phase of Aristotle’s 
thought as being fachwissenschaftlich, almost 
entirely devoted to empirical and historical 
investigations; ‘just as we have observed 
that biological studies made up an important 
part of Aristotle’s activities in the middle 
period, so we find here the metaphysical 
interest continuing into the last years of his 
life’ (p. 32). The main inspiration of Runner’s 
book, however, comes not from Nuyens but 
from a writer whose work is little known ta 
English readers—Professor Vollenhoven of 
Amsterdam. The chief characteristic of this 
writer’s work is the tracing of an elaborate 
classification of the main types of view held 
by the Greek philosophers. According to him 
these fall into two main groups. First, there 
is the view of the ‘non-realists’, who ‘placed 
the law within the cosmos’ ; later there is the 
view of the ‘realists’, who ‘regarded the law 
as being outside the cosmos’. The later view 
begins with Plato, whose Ideas represent 
what Vollenhoven calls ‘the law’. Of the 
non-realists he offers a most elaborate classi- 
fication, of which the following extract is 
typical: ‘Vollenhoven distinguishes thus the 
following types of universalistic subjectivists : 
a dualistic and a monistic representative of 
the cosmogono-cosmological camp of non- 
mythologizing thinkers, and a dualistic and 
a monistic representative of the purely cos- 
mological camp. These six basic types of 
philosophical conception, here elaborated in 
a universalistic-subjectivistic spirit, maintain 
themselves not only through the partial 
universalistic and individualistic phases of 
subjectivism but even when they allow them- 
selves to be modified to the spirit of other 
times (e.g. to both varieties of objectivism 
and to the realistic movement in ancient 
Greek times).’ Runner uses as his clue for 
the dating of the different parts of the Physics 
the appearance in them of one or other of 
these types of view. He regards Book vii as 
Platonic in character and dates it shortly 
after the Timaeus, i.e. after 361 B.c. All the 
other books he regards as non-Platonic. 
Book i in his view includes criticisms of the 
view worked out in the Laws, and must be 
dated about 347; it was followed by ii, and 
later by v and vi, but all of these were earlier 
than 337. Books iii, iv, and viii are later. 
The meaning of many of Vollenhoven’s 
terms is by no means self-evident, and since 
Runner refers to the various views simply by 
their Vollenhovenian appellations, his work 





does not form easy reading. But in the main 
his view about the relative order of the 
various books agrees pretty well with the 
view I had reached on other grounds and 
expressed in the introduction to my edition, 
and he may well be right in placing Book vii 
earlier than I did. His work is welcome as 
an indication of the revival of interest in 
Aristotelian studies. 


W. D. Ross 
Oxford 


Isaac Hustx: Philosophical Essays,’ 


Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. Edited 
by Milton C. Nahm and Leo Strauss. 
Pp. xlii+358. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1952. Cloth, 355. net. 


Tuts volume collects together twenty-three 
articles and essays from the work of Isaac 
Husik, who died in 1939. A substantial pre- 
face surveys the author’s contributions to 
learning. These lay mainly in the history of 
Jewish philosophy and in Jurisprudence. 
Only three of the items in the present book 
are likely to be of direct concern to the 
classical student and it is to these that this 
notice will be confined. ‘Hellenism and 
Judaism’, not previously published, is a 
highly interesting discussion of the influence 
of Hellenic studies on Jewish thought from 
the Renaissance to the present day. ‘Aristotle 
on the Law of Contradiction’ is reprinted from 
Mind, 1906, and gives what is undoubtedly 
a more correct interpretation of An. Post. 
77*10-22 as against Waitz. Husik’s view is 
that followed in Sir David Ross’s commen- 
tary on the passage. ‘The Categories of 
Aristotle’ is a very important article with a 
somewhat curious history. The main part 
was first published in the Philosophical Review, 
1904, but attracted no attention at the time. 
The argument was restated by Husik in the 
Journal of Philosophy, 1939. A combination of 
the two articles was then published in Philo- 
sophical Essays in honour of E. A. Singer, Phila- 
delphia, 1942, and it is this combination 
which is now reprinted. It maintains the 
authenticity of the entire Aristotelian trea- 
tise, the Categories, including chapters x-xv, 
usually called the Postpredicaments, and 
also maintains that the Categories was com- 
posed before the Topics. The first point was 
accepted by Sir David Ross in an article 
specially written with that purpose in the Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, 1939. Husik in fact showed 
conclusively that the arguments which 
had led almost all modern scholars down 
to 1939 to condemn the Postpredicaments 
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had no real foundation, and that there were 
no good grounds for denying that the 
whole work was written by Aristotle. It is 
probable that the evidence which he as- 
sembled is now fairly generally known, but 
the present further publication of an im- 
portant article is amply justified. 


G. B. KerFerp 
University of Manchester 


Fritz WEHRLI: Die Schule des Aris- 
toteles. Texte und Kommentar. 
Heft VI: Lykon und Ariston von Keos. 
Pp. 67. Basel: Schwabe, 1952. Stiff 
paper, 11 Sw. fr. 


Lycon was the head of the Lyceum for forty- 
four years, from about 268 to 224 B.c., and he 
was succeeded by Ariston of Ceos. Lycon’s 
main claim to distinction is that under him 
the school lost all philosophic and scientific 
energy. The interesting lines of development 
opened up by his predecessor Strato were 
abandoned and there began a long period 
of stagnation which lasted until the learned 
revival of the school under Andronicus of 
Rhodes in the time of Cicero. From Lycon’s 
will it appears that his writings may have 
been on a considerable scale, but the scanty 
survivals seem to confirm the low estimate of 
antiquity as to their value. In the case of 
Ariston we have rather more, since it can now 
be taken as established that the Ariston used 
by Philodemus, De Vitiis, is the Peripatetic 

Ariston of Ceos and not the Stoic Ariston of 
Chios. We have accordingly some eight pages 
of rather broken extracts from Ariston’s writ- 

ings on types of character, in the tradition of 
Theophrastus’ Characters. Part of these ex- 

tracts come from a treatise epi rod Koudilew 

dmepnpavias, but Wehrli argues that the 

remainder imply a work dealing more gener- 

ally with character types. This seems likely 

but far from certain. 

The edition of the fragments follows the 
pattern adopted in previous parts (cf. C.R. 
Ixi, 1947, pp. 97-98; Ixvi, 1952, pp. 24-26). 
Wehrli proposes alterations which help the 
grammar in the text of Philodemus p. 35, 
ll. 5 and 9, p. 39, 1. 23, and a new emenda- 
tion for a corrupt passage in Plutarch, 
Mor. 766 e on p. 41. There is a misprint in 
the Greek on p. 10, 1. 16. In Ariston fr. 9 
Wehrli properly treats [Tpés KAeav@nv and 
*EmoroAdv 5’ as two works, as against 
R. D. Hicks in the Loeb translation of 
Diogenes Laertius vii. 163. 

G. B, KERFERD 
University of Manchester 





Claudii Ptolemaei Opera. Vol. III, 
fasc. 2: ITepi xpurnpiov Kai ryyepovuxod 
ed. Fr. LamMert; Kapzaés ed. ©. 
Boer. Pp. xxxiii+120. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1952. Cloth and boards, 
DM. 6. 


Ilepi xpirnpiov is an interesting example of 
Stoic-Platonic-Aristotelian syncretism, to 
the explanation of which Dr. Lammert has 
devoted several articles. He does not, how- 
ever, possess an editor’s technique. This is 
unfortunate, as the work is not readily acces- 
sible elsewhere. The lack of clarity in the 
elaborate apparatus criticus is less to be 
deplored because Vat. gr. 1594 seems to be 
the source of all other manuscripts; Dr. 
Lammert, to be sure, ascribes an indepen- 
dent origin to Vat. gr. 1038, using such argu- 
ments as that duoAoyeicevey must be an error 
due to misreading of uncials; but even he 
confesses that this manuscript is of no use to 
an editor. What really exasperates is the 
fantastic punctuation of the Greek, the style 
of which is horrid enough without unneces- 
sary obstacles. Lammert seems to have had 
a pepper-pot full of colons and commas; he 
can start a new paragraph half-way through 
an éav pév clause (22. 6; cf. 9. 10); and put 
neither stop nor space between two sentences 
(20. 13) or clauses (7. 25). Even if some of 
this is due to the printer, as presumably are 
a full-stop between verb and object on p. viii, 
8. 23 for 6. 23 on p. xi, dAai (5. 16), tpaxvx- 
nras (16. 17 note), eixrixorépas (20. 13), 
katwrépw (for -w, 21. 2), an editor has an 
obligation to read proofs. 

The traditional text has few errors and 
Lammert has not adopted unnecessary con- 
jectures from others. His own changes are 
few, uncertain, and, by a bad practice, not 
explicitly claimed. The following textual 
points may be noted. 3. 3: probably ézei 
should be retained (cf. 13. 14); éwé requires 
<ydp> as well. 4. 12: Usener’s ordOuy [7] 
kavwy must be accepted, to avoid hiatus. 
4. 15: better insert dy somewhere than change 
ein to dari. 14. 17: yevéoews, Cws> is needed. 
20. 19: evywpdrepa is a dwaé that would not 
mean what Lammert wishes (? edxwpyrdrepa). 

An imposing array of references contains 
too much that is trivial, too little that is not 
Stoic. Only experiment will show whether 
references to Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta are 
to page or to paragraph. The Index Ver- 
borum disregards any readings not placed 
in the text. 

Kapzés (Centiloguium) consists of 100 astro- 
logical aphorisms falsely ascribed to Ptolemy. 
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The interest of the work lies less in its con- 
tent than in its great popularity, which led 
to its translation into Arabic, and from 
Arabic into Latin and Hebrew, versions of 
which we possess copies earlier than the 
earliest surviving Greek manuscripts, which, 
though numerous, are of the fourteenth and 
later centuries. It was a book exposed to 
accretion and alteration, which are carried 
very far in an English version (from the 
Latin) in a fourteenth-century manuscript 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (O. 5. 26). 
Dr. Boer has performed a complicated task 
with skill and clarity, and his preface gives 
some unpublished information about manu- 
scripts of the versions as well as of the Greek 
text. His statement (p. xxiii) that the Hebrew 
version was translated into Latin is not sup- 
ported by the authority there cited, whospeaks 
of a Hebrew version from Latin. The sigla L 
and R in the preface do not refer to the same 
manuscripts as in the apparatus. 

Both Dr. Boer’s preface and that of Dr. 
Lammert contain some strange Latin, e.g. 
‘temporibus iam remotis’ and ‘correspondet’, 
to take a locution from each. Dr. Lammert’s 
has in addition an idiosyncratic obscurity. 


F. H. SANDBACH 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


W. A. OLDFATHER: Contributions 
toward a Bibliography of Epictetus. A 
Supplement edited by MARIAN Har- 
MAN, with a preliminary list of 
Epictetus Manuscripts by W. H. 
Friepricu and C. U. Faye. Pp. xix 
+177. Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1952. Cloth, $4.00. 


Tuis book, virtually complete at the death 
of Professor Oldfather in 1945, is a supple- 
ment to that entitled Contributions toward a 
Bibliography of Epictetus by the same author, 
published in1927.The new items are arranged 
according to the numbers in the original 
publication and are of three kinds: (1) Cor- 
rections and amplifications in the descrip- 
tions of books in the first bibliography, based 
on examinations made by the author in 
European libraries in 1927-8 and in 1937; 
(2) the removal of some thirteen ‘ghost’ 
entries; (3) additional entries before and 
after 1927. These last cover the period down 
to 1939, and such publications for the period 
1939-46 as were known to the editor in 1946. 
No new entries were made after that last 
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year, and in fact the latest entry is dated 
1944. The list of manuscripts is based on 
library catalogues—it covers 122 items, 
divided into five categories according to the 
portion or version of Epictetus’ work which 
they contain. The interrelationship of the 
manuscripts is not discussed. The volume 
concludes with indexes covering both the 
supplement and the original work, giving 
names of editors, etc., printers and pub- 
lishers, and places and dates of publication. 

G. B. KerFerp 
University of Manchester 


Rosert FLACcELIERE: Plutarque, 
Dialogue sur l’ Amour (Eroticos). Texte 
et traduction avec une introduction 
et des notes. Pp. 142. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1952. Paper. 


Tuis is on the same lines as Professor Flace- 
liére’s editions of Plutarch’s three Pythian 
dialogues. Study of the two manuscripts of 
this dialogue has made him change the view 
expressed in his introduction to De Pythiae 
Oraculis (pp. 84-85) that B is independent 
of E. He now comes to the same conclusion as 
Manton (C.Q. xliii, 1949), but by different 
arguments, that B was descended from E 
through an unknown intermediate manu- 
script. His text tends to be conservative and 
retains a number of manuscript readings 
rejected or questioned by Hubert. There are 
about ten original emendations. Most of 
these give good sense, but none is particu- 
larly convincing. In 751 b ovvovoia is surely 
not an improvement on Wyttenbach’s ovvov- 
oias; in 757d émOvpota for mdfous is a 
somewhat drastic change; in 761 e yuva:ti 
for yuvarxi seems unnecessary. The apparatus, 
which is based on Hubert’s, aims at brevity. 
It omits several conjectural emendations 
which deserve mention even if they are not 
adopted in the text. Errors are rare, but the 
following points should be noted. Emenda- 
tions are introduced into the text without 
any reference in the apparatus to their ori- 
gin or to the manuscript reading in 759d 
(Bachet de Meziriac’s eet for emi), 761d 
(Reiske’s ¢oBepwrarov for poBepwrepov), and 
767 e (Amyot’s of for 7). In 770 c the manu- 
scripts have éxdéxerat, not evdexerar. In 770a 
B has ovyyevéoOa, not ovyyiveca, and in 
771 d épac8a sr, not dpacBat, Err. 

The translation is excellent—simple, clear, 
and elegant. It brings out the real meaning 
expressed or implied in the original and at 
the same time shows how the Greek is con- 
strued. There are very few lapses. The worst 
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is probably in 759 c, where the sense is missed 
because it is not recognized that éyw 3” dv 
¢ainv xrA. contradicts the previous statement 
of Cato. The scope and character of the 
dialogue as a whole are discussed in the intro- 
duction. The commentary is meagre. It does 
not deal with linguistic points, and gives only 
the briefest notes on the subject-matter. 

H. Li. Hupson-W..iaMs 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Hans Joacim Mette: Pytheas von 
Massalia. Pp. iv+52. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1952. Paper, DM. 5.50. 


To this author we already owe Sphairopoiia, 
an interesting reconstruction of the theories 
of Crates, librarian of Pergamum, Stoic, and 
Homeric scholar, who knew the book of 
Pytheas, On the Ocean, and used it to support 
an eccentric opinion that Odysseus wandered 
on outer seas and to high latitudes. Nothing 
better could have been hoped than that 
Mette should turn his attention to Pytheas 
himself. It was the fate of that explorer to be 
ill understood and ill reported, which is not 
altogether strange in view of some of the 
remarkable things he had to say. An edition 
has long been an opus desideratissimum, and 
this we are now given in the rather sur- 
prisingly small format of Lietzmann’s Kleine 
Texte. It can claim to be the first since 
Schmekel’s in 1848, though in that time 
many, of course, have discussed at various 
length what Pytheas said and meant and did. 
The book is, as it professes to be, a collec- 
tion of the fragments with critical apparatus 
rather than a full-dress commentary. By way 
of commentary there are an introduction 
(pp. 1-16) and an ‘index of sources’ (pp. 36- 
46): very valuable as these pages are, the 
book would be considerably more self-con- 
tained and satisfying if it had a dozen more. 
Mette refers us to the rambling and difficult 
discussion in Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde, i, 1870, as to a gospel, ‘the only work 
on Pytheas worth reading and important’, 
though he himself disagrees with it at least 
five times on serious points. Of a host of 
other writers on the subject nine are men- 
tioned—not including Nansen!—‘for what 
they are worth’, and are forthwith dismissed 
without any details of their opinions (one, 
Kahler, is mentioned again, about the sea- 
lung puzzle, for a solution which is ‘natur- 
ally quite wrong’). So the editor can allow 
no doubt that Thule is, for Pytheas as for the 
Romans, the Shetlands: he nowhere ex- 
pressly states that some have argued for 
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Iceland and more still for Norway (as lately 
Hamp! in a review of the present reviewer, 
Gnomon, 1950, pp. 352-4). 

Among the texts is given [Timaeus ap.] 
Plin. V.H. iv. 104 on the island in which tin 
is produced and to which the Britons sail in 
wicker-and-hide boats: Mette would read it 
as Victis rather than Ictis, and see in it the 
Isle of Wight, though this was mentioned just 
before (in 103) as Vectis. Strangely excluded 
from the texts is the Ictis of Diodorus, to 
which tin is carted at ebb-tide by the people 
of Belerion. Nothing is said of St. Michael’s 
Mount, of which most have thought (Miillen- 
hoff himself spoke of one of the islands at 
Land’s End). It seems too austere to omit the 
whole picturesque description of Britain in 
Diodorus v. 21-22, even if it contains ele- 
ments not goirg back to Pytheas. 

Interesting things are said about the 
amber island and the mare pigrum (cf. 
Tacitus, Agr. 10, Germ. 45). On these and 
other matters readers would like still more 
help. But this little book is an important and 
welcome addition to the resources of scholar- 
ship. 

J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 


Ernst WENKEBACH: Galeni adversus . 
Lycum et adversus Iulianum. (Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, v. 10. 3.) 
Pp. xlii+83. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1952. Paper, $3.60. 


VoL. v. 10. 1 of the Corpus was reviewed in 
C.R. xlix (1935), p. 205, and vol. v. 10. 2. 1 
in C.R. li (1937), p. 239. Like these, the 
present volume is concerned with Hippo- 
crates, who is here defended by Galen against 
two physicians, each of whom had criticized 
a Hippocratic aphorism. 

The recension of the text is masterly: for a 
large part of the adv. Julianum there is only 
one MS. (L), which is full of baffling abbre- 
viations. The adv. Lycum is somewhat better 
served by LMP. Few of the editor’s emenda- 
tions cause misgivings. One of these occurs 
at 18. 26-19. 1, where it would be better to 
keep 7 and BeAriorn (ironical) with L. At 12. 
30, Tdd€ Te Cunde>plav Exew ev ada Siadopdv 
should possibly be read. Cf. 15. 15-16, unde- 
pilav év adrois evar S:apopav. 

The weakest part of the edition is the 
attempt to assess the motives that led Galen 
to write the two ‘libelli’. In dealing with the 
adv. Lycum (pp. vi-vii), Wenkebach follows 
Kind (P.-W. xiii. 2412), who argues that a 
faulty commentary which Galen had heard 
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someone praising (vol. xix, p. 35 Kiihn) was 
written by Lycus. Galen tells us that this 
incident led him to draft the rest of his com- 
mentaries on Hippocrates for publication. 
Kind and Wenkebach therefore suppose 
that Galen saw in Lycus’ writings a threat 
to his prestige, both inside and outside his 
school. But is this passage connected with 
Lycus? Kind and Wenkebach try to find a 
connexion by comparing it with adv. Lycum 
4. 13 ff., where Galen states that he was com- 
pelled to write the pamphlet because an 
associate had asked him to take note of 
Lycus’ commentary on a certain aphorism, 
and then (efra) many friends had urged him 
to counter Lycus’ criticism of Hippocrates. 
But to equate the ‘someone’ of the one pas- 
sage with the ‘associate’ of the other is arbi- 
trary, particularly as the former praises a 
faulty commentary, while the associate, so 
far from doing so, was probably not much 
less critical than the ‘many friends’ who are 
mentioned along with him. With the failure 
of this equation, the case for Lycus’ influence 
as a decisive factor collapses. Wenkebach 
might have quoted adv. Lycum 29. 17-19, 
where Lycus is said to be harmful to young 
men who cannot distinguish true from false 
arguments. But this falls far short of the 
critical situation envisaged by Kind and 
Wenkebach. It is safer to accept Galen’s own 
explanation, even if it diminishes the his- 
torical importance of the book: he wrote 
because he was pressed to do so. 

Similarly Wenkebach asserts that Galen 
wrote adv. Iulianum because Julianus’ works 
exercised a pernicious influence at Rome 
(pp. xxii-xxiv). This is a mere supposition. 
Here again we should accept Galen’s ex- 
planation: he wrote—and he wrote reluc- 
tantly—because he was asked to do so (38. 2- 
53 54- 19-20). 

It is true that fear of rival influences would 
account conveniently for the asperity of 
Galen’s language. Since, however, we find 
no evidence of any such fear, we may sup- 
pose that Galen wrote as he did because he 
disliked Lycus’ doctrines and despised Julianus 
both as a physician and as a man. If the 
emotions aroused in the course of his writing 
were stronger than the circumstances de- 
manded, we must take into account the 
strange character of Galen himself. A fresh 
study of this is badly needed. 

The notes are good, although limited. It 
would be easier to grasp the arguments of 
the adv. Lycum if the comment on 19. 6 were 
foreshadowed at 8. 15. There are a few mis- 
prints in the Latin introduction. 


D. E. ErcHHOoLz 
University of Bristol 
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EMANUELE CASTORINA: L’Atticismo 
nell’ Evoluzione del Pensiero di Cicerone. 
Pp. 302. Catania: Giannotta, 1952. 
Paper, L. 1000. 


In his youth Cicero advocated and tried to 
adhere to Atticist precepts; in 77/76 his 
views completely changed, and for the next 
twenty-five years can be regarded as Asiatic ; 
finally he became reconciled with a moder- 
ate, ‘Lysian’ form of Atticism, but was 
engaged in fighting a new, degenerate Atti- 
cism. Such is Castorina’s theme. 

In developing it he shows a passion for 
regimentation and a weakness for ‘isms’ 
which inevitably lead to distortion. Without 
any preliminary discussion of ‘Atticism’ and 
‘Asianism’, he plunges into an attempt to 
show that the youthful Cicero was an Atti- 
cist. He devotes much space to Cicero’s 
advocacy, in the De Inventione, of brevitas, and 
construes common-sense instructions for its 
use in appropriate parts of a speech as ‘un 
sotterraneo fermentare di polemica’. (The 
insistence on amplificatio, where appropriate, 
and the detailed instructions on indignatio 
and conquestio are ignored.) 

We are told to pay attention, in the Pro 
Quinctio, not to the style, but to Cicero’s use 
of expressions such as tenues opes and dili- 
gentia, humilitas and sanctitas (all Atticist 
characteristics!) and to his assertion (Quinct. 
34) brevitas postulatur, quae mihimet ipsi amicis- 
sima est,—‘una vera dichiarazione polemica 
d’atticismo’! The style of the Pro Quinctio and 
the Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino is admitted to be 
copiosus, but that is held to be a sign not of 
Asianism but of a natural instinct continu- 
ally at war with Atticist principles. Cicero, it 
is suggested, must have been displeased by 
his own redundantia, even at the time of 
composition. 

Castorina stresses the terms applied to 
Cicero by Calvus and Brutus (Tac. Dial. 18), 
but his argument that these refer to youthful 
Atticism depends on our regarding solutum 
et enervem, fractum atque elumbem as epithets 
bestowed exclusively on Atticists. ‘Foppish’ 
and ‘effeminate’ were terms of abuse which 
Calvus and Brutus might well direct against 
one who used meretricious ornaments of 
style and rhythms which they labelled ‘un- 
manly’ (cf. fractus in Quint. xii. 10. 12, and 
enervari in Orator 229). Aper’s attacks in Dial. 
22 are also taken to refer to Cicero’s early 
Atticism, though longus and lentus create 
difficulties. These are solved by saying that 
Cicero might seem tedious in print because 
of his monotonous simplicity, but would not 
seem long-winded in delivery! nihil excerpere 
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possis is alleged to mean ‘there is nothing 
superfluous’ (in Cicero’s youthful speeches). 

Cicero’s Eastern tour was meant to effect 
a change of voice and manner only—his 
redundantia is now limited to pronuntiatio alone 
—and in fact he remained an Atticist until 
attracted to politics in 76. Then, seeing that 
Hortensius’ style was more suitable for poli- 
tics (not for the reason given explicitly in 
Brutus 317), he became an Asiatic. 

‘Anti-atticismo’, ‘anti-scientificismo’ (il- 
lustrated rather surprisingly by passages 
from the Pro Murena taken at their face 
value), ‘nazionalismo’, ‘superficialismo’, op- 
portunismo’, ‘conformismo’—these are a 
few of the characteristics of Cicero’s ‘middle’ 
period. It is difficult to believe that the De 
Oratore warrants the confident assertions 
made by Castorina, and even more difficult to 
suppose that Cicero’s acknowledgement (Ad 
Att. i. 13. 5) of Atticus’ approval of certain 
speeches, or parts thereof, is ‘tutta una pole- 
mica di sottintesi e di allusioni velate’. And 
it is staggering to find Cicero’s use of the 
sermo cotidianus, ellipses, and even proverbs in 
letters to Atticus adduced as evidence of 
Atticus’ ‘rhetorical Atticism’. 

But by 52 Cicero was becoming estranged 
from Asianism, more sympathetic to a mild 
form of Atticism. Castorina may be right in 
stressing De leg. i. 11, but is the reference to 
brevitas (De leg. iii. 40)—‘back on his lips 
after nearly thirty years’—significant of the 
change? 

In this last section Castorina’s neat dis- 
tinction between two groups of Atticists— 
meliores such as Calvus and Brutus, and 
peiores, chiefly ‘pseudo-attici tucididei’, whom 
Cicero attacks—is based largely on mis- 
understandings and mistranslations. I men- 
tion but a few: assequor (Brut. 289) is not 
‘equivalent to intellego’ (p. 212)—it is trans- 
lated correctly in similar contexts on pp. 252, 
263—nor is repente (Or. 234) the same as 
nuper (p. 253); the tense of fet (Brut. 291) is 
ignored (p. 225); Cicero’s reference to the 
medium genus (Or. 21) can hardly be ‘una 
critica piena di nausea’; and how can we 
take neque pugnabo . . . (Or. 237) to mean ‘non 


ti ho assolutamente criticato’? 
J. H. Simon 
University of St. Andrews 


Francesco Srorza: Il pit prezioso 
tesoro spirituale d’Italia — L’Eneide. 
Pp. 77. Milan: Gastaldi, 1952. Paper, 
L. 300. 

Tus small volume restates and somewhat 


amplifies the remarkable interpretation of 
the Aeneid which Sforza put forward in C.R. 
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xlix (1935), pp. 97-108. His interpretation 
carries no more conviction now than then. 

He holds that the Aeneid is ‘the most viru- 

lent libel ever written against Rome’. Virgil, 
as a lover of Italy, so hated Rome and 
Augustan despotism that he set out to show 
in the Aeneid the vileness of this authoritarian 
régime. The circumstances of his life are 
examined to show that he had every reason 
to hate Augustus: when the emperor im- 
posed upon him the task of writing the 
Aeneid, he met the unpleasant situation by 
concealing beneath a facade of panegyric a 
vehement invective against Roman tyranny, 
a hymn to political freedom. Sforza examines 
the character of Aeneas in the poem, and 
finds him always stupid or villainous or both, 
incapable of arousing any emotion in us 
except derision and contempt. The Trojans 
are all odious characters, while the Italians 
are admirable throughout. The gods beneath 
whose auspices Rome grew to greatness are 
clearly intended to appear ridiculous and 
base. Priam, Evander, and Latinus are ex- 
amples of dotard tyrants bringing evil on 
their peoples: thus the Aeneid is a plea for 
liberty and the rights of man. 

Sforza states these views in the most ex- 
aggerated terms throughout, and again and 
again presses his argument beyond the ex- 
treme limits of plausibility. (Mezentius be- 
comes an admirable figure, Virgil is said to 
have remained faithful to Epicureanism all 
his life.) He fails to set Virgil in the historical 
context of his times, and he runs counter to 
all likelihood in suggesting a hidden mean- 
ing of which no contemporary Roman, and 
indeed no Roman, seems to have had the 
faintest suspicion. Nor is it credible that 
Virgil would use his talent for epic poetry to 
ridicule the heroes of his poem. One may 
concede to Sforza just this much, that the 
Aeneid is not pure panegyric, but contains 
certain elements (the suffering of Dido, of 
Turnus, of many others) which do not alto- 
gether harmonize with the vision of the glory 
of Rome. But the vision never fades, and to 
see conflict in a poet’s mind differs abso- 
lutely from maintaining that he is vehe- 
mently and consciously hostile to the subject 
of his poem. Sforza will convince no one that 
Virgil wrote his masterpiece in order that his 
readers might turn it inside out. 

R. D. WILtiAMs 
University of Reading 


WILHELM Ganss: Das Bild des Weisen « 
bei Seneca. Pp. 135. Schaan: Guten- 
berg, 1952. Paper. 


Tuis doctoral dissertation from the University 
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of Fribourg in Switzerland is divided into 
two main parts. The first, which is consider- 
ably the longer, provides a systematic analy- 
sis of Seneca’s teaching in the prose works, 
under the headings Wisdom and Knowledge, 
Apathy and Constantia, God and Fate, etc. 
The treatment is ample, the work is carefully 
carried out and is buttressed throughout with 
quotations, and for the most part controversial 
questions do notarise. An index of the passages 
referred to would have been a useful addition 
to the whole. The second part, entitled ‘Der 
Weise in der Praxis’, takes as its starting-point 
Seneca’s recognition of Cato Uticensis as an 
historical embodiment of the Stoic sapiens, 
and proceeds to inquire how far Stoics before 
Seneca admitted the actual existence of wise 
men. Special interest attaches to the problem 
of Panaetius, and the relation for him of the 
vir bonus and the sapiens. Ganss does not seem 
to have used Van Straaten, Panétius, Amster- 
dam, 1946, and does not discuss his view that 
Panaetius’ IJepi rod Kxa@jxovros was con- 
cerned only with the objective content of 
human actions, and was not setting up any 
opposition between xajxov and xarép0wya 
but regarded the former as one aspect of the 
latter. Ganss is inclined rather to follow 
Pohlenz in supposing that Panaetius viewed 
the sapiens as norm rather than as a realizable 
ideal. On the other hand, he supposes that 
Posidonius did grant the title of sapiens in the 
full sense to early lawgivers and contrivers. 
This finds strong support in Ep. go. But 
Ganss is also inclined to accept the view of 
Reinhardt that it was Posidonius who first 
propounded the ‘long’ definition of sapientia : 
nosse divina et humana et eorum causas. It may 
accordingly seem strange that the man who 
produced a more precise definition of the 
sapiens should also have used it in a very wide 
sense applied to early technicians. There 
follow a discussion of Seneca’s view of 
Cato and three rather perfunctory pages on 
Heracles. The work closes with some re- 
marks on the religious value of the sapiens for 
Seneca. 

G. B. KEerRFERD 
University of Manchester 


P. DE JoNnGE: Philological and Historical 
Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus. 
(1) xv. 1-5. Pp. 129. (2) xv. 6-13. 
Pp. 82. Groningen: Wolters, 1948, 
1953. Paper, fl. 5.90, 2.90. 

Tue third and fourth parts of Dr. de Jonge’s 


commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus, of 
which the first and second parts appeared in 





1935 and 1939 respectively, cover the whole 
of book xv. The language of the commentary 
is now English—often unidiomatic and jar- 
ring somewhat on the ear, but always lucid. 

The plan of the work remains unchanged. 
We have the same copious citations of 
parallel passages, the same valuable his- 
torical and prosopographical notes, the same 
careful examinations of linguistic usage. 
Under the second head the notes at 2. 7 on 
Julian’s meeting with Gallus, 3. 4 on ex 
ministro triclinii rationalis, 4. 10 on Arintheus, 
Seniauchus, and Bappo, 5. 3 on actuarius, 5. 4 
on ex comite rei privatae, 5. 6 on gentiles, 5. 16 
on dracones and vexilla, 5. 18 on the magister 
officiorum, 7. 6 on Pope Liberius, 7. 7 on 
Athanasius, 11. 1 on the diocese of Septem 
Provinciae, 13. 1 on Strategius Musonianus 
are typical; under the third those at 2. 9 on 
hyperbaton with synonymous pairs, 3. 4. on 
artifex, 4. 1 on procinctus, 5. 3 on ut quasi, 5.19 
on a usage of idem, 5. 36 on artus and arte, 
11. 16 on introductory formulae for digres- 
sions, 13. 2 on asyndeton. There is also a 
useful summary of views on the sources of the 
excursus on Gaul. 

Clark’s text is taken as a basis, and only 
occasionally does De Jonge reject it in favour 
either of the lectio tradita—e.g. 2. 9 res for 
vires, 3. 5 summissus for summissius, 5. 23 metu 
for metuens, 5. 25 flebilis for flexibilis, 7. 1 celer 
for celerior, 8. 1 assidui for assidui rumores—or 
of a conjecture—e.g. 8. 1 ab Achaia contractum 
accitu (De Jonge) for ab Achaico tractu accitum, 
8. 7 votorum (Hagendahl) for venturorum. 
Though clearly familiar with the flood of 
conjectures which have appeared since the 
publication of Clark’s edition, De Jonge does 
not attempt to list them all, still less to con- 
sider their value. 

Clausulae are often treated at length, but 
the crucial question is left untouched: how 
rigid was Ammianus in his observation of 
Meyer’s ‘law’, and hence what is the place 
of clausulae in the constitution of the text? 
Classical flosculi are conscientiously cata- 
logued, but there is no treatment on a larger 
scale of literary influences on Ammianus. 
And De Jonge has little taste for the heady 
wine of Quellenkritik. In these respects there 
is some truth in Hartke’s words (Gnomon, xv, 
1939, 265), ‘im ganzen fangen die eigent- 
lichen Probleme gerade eines Ammiankom- 
mentars erst da an, wo J. aufhort’. 

Yet this commentary is very welcome. The 
last edition of Ammianus cum notis variorum 
appeared in 1808, since when much has 
been learnt. When the book is complete and 
provided with an index it will be indispen- 
sable to all students of the fourth century. 
One cannot help wondering, however, what 
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the chances are of its ever being completed. 
At the present rate the author will be ap- 
proaching the end of his second century 
before he reaches book xxxi. It is much to be 
hoped that publication will be more rapid 
from now on. 

Incidentally, this must be one of the longest 
commentaries ever devoted to a Latin prose 
writer. On book xv there are 211 pages of 
notes to 43 of Clark’s text (nearly half of 
which is taken up by the critical apparatus). 

At 1. 2 delivery of Gallus’ head to Con- 
stantius velut spolia regis occisi Parthorum there 
is surely a reminiscence of Tac. Hist. i. 40. 
At 2. 9 dispiceres is a conjecture of Valesius, 
not of Gardthausen. At 5. 16 cultu purpureo is 
not ‘purple stuff’ (an unattested sense, as 
De J. admits) but ‘purple ornamentation’. 
At 7. 2 insularis (adj.) should be noted as 
occurring in Cassiod. Var. xii. 24. 3 as well 
as in Ammianus. 

Paper and typography are good, but there 
are many misprints. 


University College, RosBERT BROWNING 


London 


IGnazio CazzanicA: (1) Jncerti auc- 
toris ‘De Lapsu Susannae’; (2) La 
tradizione manoscritta del ‘De Lapsu 
Susannae’, con nuovo apparato critico. 
Pp. Ixviii+81, viii+65. Turin: 
Paravia, 1948, 1950. Paper (to- 
gether), L. 650. 


Tuis text, an admonition to an errant nun, 
which in the manuscripts is either anonymous 
or attributed to Ambrose, Jerome, or Niceta 
of Remesiana, was twice edited by the 
Maurists, in their editions of Ambrose’ and 
Jerome. The former text was reprinted 
by Migne, P.L. xvi. 367-84. The first critical 
edition was published by A. E. Burn, in 
Niceta of Remesiana, Cambridge, 1905. 
Burn used only two manuscripts: as it 
happens, they were good ones, but the need 
for a more thorough study of the manuscript 
tradition was evident. Professor Cazzaniga, 


1 Sancti Ambrosii Mediolanensis episcopi opera 
. . . Studio et labore monachorum Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, e Congregatione S. Mauri (J. du Frische 
and N. le Nourry), 2 vols., Paris, 1686-go. 
The text appears in vol. ii, coll. 305-20. 

2 Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis pres- 
byteri opera . . . studio et labore monachorum 
Ordinis S. Benedicti, e Congregatione S. Mauri 
(J. Martianay and J. Pouget), 5 vols., Paris, 
1693-1706. The text appears in vol. v, coll. 
175-82. 
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working during the war and in the immediate 
post-war period, was unable to use all the 
manuscripts he would have liked to, and his 
critical edition (1) is avowedly provisional. 
Easier conditions after 1948 enabled him to 
consult seven further manuscripts. The modi- 
fications of view to which these led him— - 
they are not many, and none is of funda- 
mental importance—are incorporated in his 
study of the manuscript tradition (2). This 
review will not deal with formulations of (1) 
which are modified or given up in (2). 

Cazzaniga traces one family of manu- 
scripts back to a Milanese hyparchetype 
earlier than the seventh century, while two 
others, though in varying degrees contami- 
nated by readings from this family, appear to 
be in origin independent of it. The text of 
the archetype can therefore be reconstructed 
with some assurance. The principles on which 
Cazzaniga establishes his text were criticized 
at length by E. Franceschini, Aevum, xxvi 
(1952), 467-72, and defended, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion successfully, by the editor 
in Acme, vi (1953); 155-71. 

Cazzaniga’s text includes ten emendations 
of his own—two of which, ecquid in vii. 3 and 
<in> in xiii. 15, are not mentioned, by an 
oversight, in the revised critical apparatus in 
(2)—two by L. Castiglioni, and one by 
H. Frankel. 

The question of authorship Cazzaniga 
leaves open. In the archetype the work ap- 
pears to have been anonymous. The attribu- 
tion to Jerome is impossible, as the author 
was clearly a bishop. That to Niceta may 
have been interpolated from Gennadius, De 
Vir. Ill. 22. That to Ambrose is generally 
rejected on stylistic grounds. 

In discussing the authenticity of the lamen- 
tatio Susannae (§§ 43-52)—which he accepts— 
Cazzaniga notes a number of striking paral- 
lels in motive and expression with John 
Chrysostom, Quod regulares feminae viris co- 
habitare non debeant (i. 248 d-267 c ed. Ben.), 
which seem to indicate that the author was 
familiar with that work. Unfortunately this 
does not help to solve the problem of author- 
ship, since, though Palladius, Dialogus 5, 
implies that Quod regulares feminae was com- 
posed after John Chrysostom’s elevation to 
the bishopric of Constantinople, and hence 
after Ambrose’s death, modern scholars in- 
cline to date it earlier.* 


3 Cf. C. Baur, Der hl. Johannes Chryso- 
stomus und seine Zeit, Munich, 1929-30, vol. i, 
p. 141, n. 62, and more recently J. Dumortier, 
‘La date des deux traités de S. Jean Chryso- 
stome aux moines et aux vierges’, Mélanges de 
Science Religieuse, vi (1949), 247-52. 
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(1) contains a very full index verborum et 
locutionum notabilium (pp. 48-81). 

There are still several manuscripts which 
Cazzaniga has not been able to consult.' 
But in the meantime he has provided a much 
better text than any available hitherto, and 
a sound foundation for further study. 


RoBERT BROWNING 
University College, London 


Mary Francis McDonatp: Saint 
Augustine’s De Fide Rerum Quae Non 
Videntur. A critical text and transla- 
tion with introduction and com- 
mentary. (Patristic Studies, vol. 
Ixxxiv.) Pp. xvi+148. Washington, 
D.C. : Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. Paper, $1.75. 

S. Dominic Rugecc: Sancti Aurelii 
Augustini, De Utilitate Ietunit. A text 
with a translation, introduction and 
commentary. (Patristic Studies, vol. 
Ixxxv.) Pp. xviii+ 134. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1951. Paper, $1.50. 


THESE two books are in many respects similar 
and arise from a similar problem. 

De Fide Rerum Quae Non Videntur is a short 
text, occupying a ninth of the volume, and 
its authenticity has been doubted. Erasmus 
questioned it, without proof, and since it is 
not mentioned in the Retractations or by Possi- 
dius, and was not used by Eugippius, Cassio- 
dorus, or Bede, the suspicion has remained. 
There are numerous manuscripts, but Sister 
Mary has now used for the first time a closely 
related group of three early manuscripts in 
which a portion (about a half) of the De Fide 
is embedded in the De Patientia. She has 
behind her some first-rate work by Dom 
Wilmart, who, however, was not concerned 
with the De Fide specifically. As with the new 
manuscript of the De Uvtilitate, the new 
sources obviously improve the text in places, 


™ Recent studies of three of these, while 
throwing some light on the status of the inter- 
polated families of manuscripts, have made 
no contribution to the constitution of the 
text. Cf. I. Cazzaniga, ‘Due codici ispanici 
del ‘“‘De Lapsu Susannae”’, Annali della 
Scuola Normale di Pisa, Serie ii, xxi (1952), 
245-52; G. Giangrande, ‘Note su un codice 
del ‘‘De Lapsu Susannae”’, ibid. 265-71. 





but are not so consistently superior to the 
best manuscript used by the Maurists that 
they must be followed at all points. Hence an 
eclectic text, which is best explained in the 
editor’s own words. ‘The other (i.e. new) 
tradition, our a class, in several instances 
preserves what is undoubtedly the correct 
reading. For the present edition, therefore, 
the a readings have been used in all such 
cases. It would have been possible, without 
offence either to sense or to Augustinian 
Latinity, to adopt many other a readings in 
that part of the work contained in the a 
manuscripts. But the result would have been 
a badly unbalanced text whose central por- 
tion showed full use of the a tradition, the 
beginning and ending necessarily none at 
all.’ True, but a more authoritative edition 
would examine the characteristics of the 
traditions. However, we have here excellent 
descriptions of some of the material and a 
full apparatus; this edition is clearly a con- 
siderable step forward. The choice of reading 
might have been discussed more often in the 
notes, which are rather disappointing, often 
trite. The introduction sufficiently vindicates 
the authenticity of the work, the Biblical 
quotations and the parallels furnishing better 
proof than the statistics of clausulae, word- 
order, etc. The frequent citations from the 
Psalms mostly correspond with the text used 
by Augustine in his Enarrationes in Psalmos, 
and even the few exceptions have Augus- 
tinian parallels, sometimes against the Vul- 
gate. The extant treatise is, then, after all, that 
to which Augustine refers in Ep. 231. The 
volume includes a reliable translation, though 
the crux in section 3 remains a puzzle, even 
with the conjecture adopted in the text. 

De Utilitate Jejunii is really a sermon, of no 
great importance, the text of which occupies 
but a tenth of the present volume. The 
Maurist editors knew no manuscript of it, 
and its authenticity has frequently been 
questioned. Bro. Dominic Ruegg has per- 
formed a useful service in editing it fully. He 
has used for the first time Vat. Lat. 5758, 
saec. vi-vii, formerly at Bobbio, a collection 
of sermons which contains three only of the 
thirteen chapters of the De Uéilitate. It slightly 
improves the text of the printed editions, 
especially by restoring saturitas for securitas 
near the beginning; but it is not completely 
trustworthy, and the editor sometimes prefers 
normal Augustinian usage to its readings, 
e.g. pecoribus to pecudibus. Ruegg convincingly 
demonstrates the authenticity of the work. 
The Biblical text alone is almost sufficient 
proof, and this is supported by a host of 
Augustinian parallels. It is incredible that 
any pasticheur or forger before the date of 
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the manuscript (whatever Renaissance or 
modern scholars may do) would have taken 
so much trouble to comb Augustine’s works 
and in particular to get his Biblical text 
right, in order to produce anything so slight. 
The statistical labours of the introduction 
strike one as out of scale, an exercise perhaps 
in which the Catholic University of America 
is prone to indulge! Still, it is a useful tech- 
nique to acquire and explore. In this case 
the results all go to confirm the authorship. 
As there is little to say about the subject- 
matter, the notes are mostly linguistic, apart 
from the valuable parallel passages men- 
tioned above. There is a respectable trans- 
lation. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Jacosus WILHELMuUs ScHIPPERS: De 
Ontwikkeling der Euhemeristische Goden- 
critiek in de Christelijke Latijnse Litera- 
tuur. Pp. 116. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1952. Paper. 


Tuts Utrecht doctoral dissertation by a 
pupil of Wagenvoort is a useful collection of 
facts and analyses, with a summary in 
English. The author, starting from Martin 
of Bracara (p. 1), finds it necessary to go 
back, not only to Euhemeros himself but to 
the earlier rationalistic critics of the tradi- 
tional gods, from Xenophanes to the Stoics. 
He passes thence to the earlier Christian 
apologists, pointing out that there is no 
Euhemerism in Aristeides, Justin, or Tatian, 
while Athenagoras never names Euhemeros, 
but gets his knowledge of Euhemerism, such 
as it is, from Diodorus Siculus and the Sibyl. 
In Athenagoras again we begin to find what 
Schippers neatly calls Euhemerismus inuersus, 
the theory that the gods were not only 
human beings, but of low moral character. 

With p. 49 we reach the Latin apologists, 
beginning with Tertullian. He too, although 
far better read than his Greek predecessors, 
seems to know Euhemeros only through the 
Sibyl, and his Euhemerism is often ‘inverted’. 
Minucius Felix merely names Euhemeros 
along with Hellenistic historians of similar 
tendency, and one of his sources is appar- 
ently Wisdom of Solomon xiv. 12 ff., a passage 
used also by sundry other Latins. Commo- 
dian and Arnobius likewise show little know- 
ledge of what Euhemeros actually said, but 
in Lactantius we find an author who had 
really read, if not the original Greek, at all 
events Ennius’ Latin adaptation. His Euhe- 
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merism is decidedly ‘inverse’, and perhaps 
especially unkind to the reputation of the 
goddesses. Pseudo-Cyprian (Quod idola dei 
non sunt) has little or nothing of his own to 
say. Firmicus Maternus gets his material to 
a considerable extent from his knowledge of 
the mystery-religions. Of the later writers, 
even Augustine has no more than a general 
acquaintance with the outline of Euhemeros’ 
theory. We thus have in all these apologists 
for the most part Euhemerism more or less 
corrupt—without Euhemeros and with a 
good deal that comes from quite other 
sources. 


H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


I. E. Drasxin: Caelius Aurelianus, 
On Acute Diseases and On Chronic 
Diseases. Pp. Xxvi-+vii-+ 1019. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), 1951. Cloth, 1125. 6d. net. 


Cagtius AURELIANUS, who probably lived 
in the fifth century A.D., translated into Latin 
the medical treatises of Soranus, the greatest 
of the Methodists. Of this physician there 
survive in Greek only Gynaecia, two portions 
of a surgical treatise, and a few fragments. 
Of the translation made by Caelius are 
extant substantial parts of Gynaecia, frag- 
ments of a medical catechism, Acute Diseases, 
and Chronic Diseases. 

The work Acute Diseases is marked by some 
strange omissions; the most startling is the 
absence of sections dealing fully with ague. 
Perhaps these were discussed in a special 
treatise on fevers. 

Some descriptions of diseases given by 
Caelius (i.e. Soranus) are of great interest to 
medical historians, showing as they do that 
many names had changed, or at any rate 
enlarged, their meaning since the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c. For instance 
¢peviris, in Hippocrates nearly always perni- 
cious malaria accompanied by wild delirium, 
in Caelius obviously includes what is now 
popularly known as ‘brain fever’. Cholera 
again in most ancient authors is cholera nostras, 
but some parts of Caelius attribute to cholera 
features strongly reminiscent of Asiatic 
cholera. The reviewer found in Caelius pas- 
sages which rudely shook his deep convic- 
tions on some important points in medical 
history. 

Caelius is peculiar in that there are ex- 
tant no manuscripts, only a few fragments of 
one of them. Professor Drabkin’s task has 
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been to construct a text without manuscripts 
from the earliest editions, of which he has 
used mainly those of 1529 and 1533. To the 
text thus constructed he has added an 
English translation, which is often, as the 
translator himself admits, necessarily a para- 
phrase. The labour involved has been im- 
mense, but on the whole very competently 
carried out. In several places the reviewer 
has been troubled by doubts whether the 
Latin is correctly rendered, but these doubts 
are mainly confined to single words, such as 
particles. Drabkin’s experience of this type 
of Latin is so wide that, apart from a few 
slips, he is more likely to be right than a 
comparative novice. 

In one respect, however, the translator is 
probably wrong; he consistently translates 
stomachus ‘esophagus’ (sic). Now the Romans, 
when writing carefully and scientifically, did 
distinguish the oesophagus from what we 
call the ‘stomach’; in Celsus iv, ch. i, sto- 
machus and ventriculus are so distinguished. 
But perhaps more often stomachus means our 
‘stomach’, and stomachicus ‘a sufferer from 
stomach-ache’. 

The merits of Drabkin’s work are many. 
He shows great restraint in the introduction 
and notes, giving just as much information as 
students of the history of medicine and of 
post-classical Latin require. He refrains from 
discussions that must, from their very nature, 
be inconclusive, but gives references to books 
and articles where treatment of such ques- 
tions is to be found. The reviewer has already 
said how his own studies have been helped 
by Drabkin’s book, which will provide a 
useful work of reference for many years to 
come. 

St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge 


W. H. S. Jones 


Arie Staat: De Cultuurbeschouwing 
van Claudius Marius Victor. Commen- 
taar op Alethia ii. 1-202. Pp. 143. 
Amsterdam: Drukkerij Holland 
N.V., 1952. Paper. 


Ciauptus Martius Victor, a rhetorician of 
Marseilles in the fifth century, wrote in four 
books, of which three only remain, the story 
of the book Genesis down to the death of 
Abraham. Of this work, which Victor named 
Alethia, Dr. Staat has here edited a short 
portion, the first 202 lines of book ii, with an 
introduction, short analysis of contents, 
text and prose translation, commentary, and 
bibliography. Adam and Eve have just been 
expelled from Eden, and are faced with the 
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task of supporting life on an unfriendly 


earth, in other words of initiating the pro- | 


cess of civilization. The interest of the pas- 
sage lies in the extent to which Victor’s 
treatment of the theme shows parallels with, 
if not actual indebtedness to, that in classical 
authors such as Lucretius or the Greek philo- 
sophers. This constitutes the main interest of 
the commentary, but there are also notes on 
Victor’s latinity, supported by references to 
the chief modern authorities, on his diction, 
parallels with Virgil and others, also metrical 
and textual annotations. The commentary 
is divided into sections, in which the detailed 
notes are preceded by summaries of the pas- 
sages in the text. Victor’s theory of civiliza- 
tion is dealt with most fully ; for instance, the 
lines on the discovery of fire (104 f.) receive 
no less than sixteen pages of commentary 
(pp. 74-90), which contain a discussion in 
four pages of a possible parallel, first sug- 
gested by A. H. Krappe, with a Persian ac- 
count, a consideration of Posidonius’ views on 
the subject, besides quotations from Diodorus, 
Vitruvius, Manilius, and other authors. 
There is also a discussion on the meaning of 
usus in Victor, and its correspondence with 
Greek words such as ypeia or zreipa, as used 
by Democritus and Posidonius. It is not 
quite clear whether Staat considers that these 
authors were known to Victor or that the 
connexion was an indirect one (e.g. on usus 
in 1. 180 he says: ‘met dit woord komt 
men geheel in de sfeer van Democritus’ 
cultuurgeschiedenis’). The study of Greek 
was declining in the fifth century, but a 
rhetorician of Marseilles might still be in 
touch with the Greek philosophers. As to 
Lucretius, however, there can be no such 
doubt; as Staat says in his introduction, 
Victor follows the Bible, while agreeing with 
Lucretius. With regard to the text, Staat on 
the whole follows Schenkl’s edition in 
C.S.E.L. xvi; he does not show much favour 
to Petschenig’s notes in Wiener Studien, x 
(1868), e.g. he prefers to keep Schenkl’s 
agros for regis in 79 (Petschenig reis), and to 
understand pura as purgata, purificata (Pet- 
schenig rura with different punctuation) ; 
here he is probably right, but there seems to 
be no adequate objection to P.’s directa for 
direcerta in 102, instead of dare certa, the ad- 
duced parallels which show similar assonance 
to his reading dare certa lacerto being hardly an 
adequate argument against direct :. 

The bibliography is full, though there is 
no mention of Souter’s Glossary of Later 
Latin; J. B. Mayor’s name is misspelt as 
Mayer. 

J. H. Moztey 


Queen Mary College, London 
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ALFRED ScumitT: Der Buchstabe H im 
Griechischen. (Orbis Antiquus, 6.) 
Pp. 51. Minster: Aschendorff, 
1952. Paper, DM. 2.50. 


Proressor ScHMITT follows Hammarstrém 
and Karl Meister in opposing the usual view 
that H was first used as a vowel sign by the 
Ionians in consequence of their loss of the 
aspirate ; its occurrence to denote both vowel 
and consonant in a number of early texts, 
especially the archaic inscriptions of Thera, 
cannot in his view result from Ionian in- 
fluence. To account for the facts he reviews 
the characteristics of the Greek alphabet in 
its early stages and argues convincingly that 
the adaptation of the Phoenician letters to 
Greek was more practical than systematic ; 
the Greeks took over, with the letters and 
their names (which they suited to their own 
pronunciation), the acrophonic method of 
using them. He then argues that the vocalic 
value of H, as of A E O, is a natural outcome 
of this manner of adaptation. His solution, 
reached as it is with much subtlety and 
learning, still leaves room for question. The 
grammarians’ view of the aspirate as a 
mpoowdia, not a ypdypa, is an artificial con- 
struction based on the final form of the 
alphabet, and should not have been cited as 
evidence or even as an analogy for the 
surely naive and untheoretical attitude to 
pronunciation of an earlier period. The pre- 
dominance of the aspirate value of H is good 
evidence that the Greeks did not fail to hear 
the Semitic fricative as a consonant, and 
took it as an equivalent to their own aspirate. 
Indeed, on Schmitt’s own view of the early 
development of the alphabet, it may be 
reasonably supposed that H could have been 
adapted as a vowel sign only in a region 
(Miletus?) where the initial consonant of 
héth, héta was disregarded at an early date— 
i.e. in a psilotic dialect. Is it, after all, out of 
the question that its double role (A and é) in 
some localities may have been the result of a 
simple confusion of two practices? 

Schmitt regards rr and oo as variant 
spellings for the same sound (p. 19). Would 
he, for consistency’s sake, take the same view 
of the alternation of Boeotian, etc. 55 with {? 


D. M. Jones 
Westfield College, London 


- Winrrep P. LEHMANN: Proto-Indo- 


European Phonology. Pp. xv+129. 
Austin: University of Texas Press 
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and Linguistic Society of America, 
1952. Cloth, $4. 


CuapTERs 1-3 of this book describe the history 
of I.-E. phonology from the days of Grimm to 
the present time, ending with an exposition 
of the theory of laryngeal consonants. In the 
following chapters the author reviews a num- 
ber of special problems and explains each of 
them by means of laryngeals. Chapters 4-9 
deal with anomalies in Germanic, ch. 10 
with Gk. f-: I.-E. y-, and chapter 11 with the 
Ind.-Ir. voiceless aspirates. Chapters 12-15 
contain a restatement of the I.-E. sound- 
system in accordance with the conclusions of 
the earlier chapters. 

The book is thus concerned more with the 
impact of the laryngeal theory on early I.-E. 
than with the phonology of early I.-E. as a 
whole. Even so, it covers a wide range of 
evidence and theory. In attempting to com- 
press so much into a neatly tabulated form 
Professor Lehmann shows great boldness and 
ingenuity. But the material does not yield 
to pressure; and in consequence the argu- 
ment is often hard to follow. The author’s 
style is by no means lucid. He uses a wealth 
of technical terms, but defines few of them; 
he overworks certain ordinary expressions, 
e.g. ‘I assume’, which seems to apply to 
anything between conjecture and absolute 
proof; and he is not always consistent, e.g. 
pp. 98-99, where his laryngeals appear first 
as ? A y, thenasx y h?. 

Lehmann is a Germanist, and the value 
of his thesis must rest mainly on chapters 4-9. 
Questions concerning the Gmc. r-preterites, 
etc., cannot well be discussed here; suffice it 
to say that the ‘laryngeal’ answers to them 
are, in the reviewer’s opinion, something 
short of compelling. Classical scholars will be 
interested most in the argument, derived 
from E. H. Sturtevant, that {- in Cetyvue 
and other words comes, via yy-, from p.I.-E. 
laryngeal + y-. Such a development is of 
course theoretically possible. The obstacles 
to proof are that there is no direct evidence 
of laryngeals in the words concerned, that 
the words are few in number, and that in 
several cases their etymological connexions 
are uncertain. Since Hittite is so important 
in any argument involving laryngeals, it is 
disconcerting to find that Hitt. i-u-ga-an, cor- 
responding to fevyvupu, etc., has no trace of a 
laryngeal; and to claim, as Lehmann and 
others do, that i-u-ga-an is a borrowing from 
Indian is merely closing the eyes to an un- 
welcome fact. Two instances of vowel- 
lengthening in Vedic (abhiyijas, dyukta) are 
not enough to establish the case for *Xyewg- 
‘yoke’. Again, the suggestion that Hitt. 
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i§-ha-a‘i, etc., ‘bind’ (Luw. hi-ishi-ya-an-ti) are 
related to {wvvups is extremely dubious. 
Further, Gk. jia ‘chaff’ may be akin to dnp 
‘blow’ and also to Hitt. fu-u-wa-an-te-ef 
‘winds’, and so may have had an initial 
laryngeal; but there is no reason whatever 
to assume that fe:ai ‘corn’ is also related to 
these words. And so on; examination of each 
example in turn reveals the whole argument 
to be a house of cards in urgent need of 
reinforcement. Even if earlier theories be 
wrong, this one is not yet strong enough to 
take their place. 

Apart from chapter 10, there are many 
references to Greek and Latin throughout 
the book. Many of the words quoted are 
stock examples ; others are taken from recent 
publications, especially on Hittite etymology, 
and will be unfamiliar to the general reader. 
It is a pity that several fanciful equations 
have been included; e.g. Hitt. a-an-na‘i 
‘judges’: Lat. @ ‘from’. There are a few 
elementary slips; e.g. Lat. tundo ‘push’; Gk. 
dapdoow ‘subdue’ (apparently pres. indic.). 
The assertion, almost without discussion, 
that Gk. @dvaros is a secondary formation 
derived from the accentual pattern of *a0dva- 
tos will fill.:many hearts with dismay. 


A, J. BEATTIE 
University of Edinburgh 


Erik WIsTRAND: Konstantins Kirche 
am heiligen Grab in Jerusalem nach den 
dltesten literarischen Zeugnissen. (G6te- 
borgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, lviii. 1.) 
Pp. 55. 3 plans, p. 50. Gothenburg: 
Wettergren & Kerber, 1952. Paper, 
kr. 8. 


Tue date of the building above the Holy 
Sepulchre is the most important question 
raised in this monograph. Pére Vincent sup- 
posed that Constantine’s architect built a 
great martyrium above the tomb, modelled 
on an imperial mausoleum like the famous 
tomb of Hadrian, and he pointed to two 
fragments of masonry which have survived 
on the west side of the present rotunda and 
are in all probability of Constantinian date. 
It is not, however, until at least fifty years 
after Constantine (in the text of Aetheria’s 
pilgrimage) that the first explicit reference to 
any building at all occurs. Eusebius, who 
regarded the tomb as the head of the whole 
foundation, says nothing about it, nor does the 
Bordeaux pilgrim, and Wistrand concludes 
that Aetheria’s ‘basilica of the Anastasis’ 


was the work of one of Constantine’s suc- 
cessors and that Constantine’s architect 
had left the aedicule above the tomb stand- 
ing in the open, like some classical heroon or 
the Kaaba at Mecca, in the middle of a 
columned court. He accepts the Constan- 
tinian date of the fragments of masonry in 
the rotunda, but explains them as the re- 
mains of the apsidal end of the columned 
court, an explanation already suggested by 
the Danish architect Dyggve, who called the 
court a basilica discoperta. 

Others, notably Schmaltz in his Mater 
Ecclesiarum, have made a somewhat similar 
deduction from the silence of Eusebius, but 
it is harder than ever to believe that there 
was no building above the tomb now that we 
know that there was an octagon above the 
grotto at Bethlehem in a church built by 
the same bishop. Another explanation for the 
silence is possible. The mausoleum at Jeru- 
salem, like the octagon at Bethlehem, was not 
originally designed to house an altar for the 
celebration of the Eucharist; it was there- 
fore not a church in the nomenclature of 
the period; it was a martyrium, as Eusebius 
calls it, or, better still, in view of the later use 
of the word martyrium for Constantine’s 
basilica, a memoria. By the time of Cyril, 
probably, and certainly by the time of 
Aetheria, an altar had been placed there and 
she was justified in calling it a church. 

This is not the only matter with which 
Wistrand deals; there are some interesting 
remarks on the omphalos and a good com- 
mentary on the text of Aetheria. 


J. W. Crowroor 


H. D. WestLakeE: Timoleon and his 
Relations with Tyrants. Pp. ix+61. 
Manchester: University Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


PRoFEssoR WESTLAKE here continues his 
researches into the career of Timoleon (his 
earlier articles are listed on page 9), con- 
fining himself on this occasion to the relations 
of Timoleon with the obscure tyrants of 
fourth-century Sicily, notably Hicetas. In 
his own words, ‘this very small book is the 
outcome of a conviction that the traditional 
portrait of Timoleon is fundamentally un- 
sound’, and the author shows in many 
instances that our ancient sources deriving 
from Timaeus, in particular Plutarch, may 
have taken a view of Timoleon’s motives 
ultimately influenced by Timoleon’s propa- 
ganda in this respect, and offers alternative 
explanations. It is a pity that the career of 
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Timoleon cannot be controlled by inde- 
pendent evidence which would enable us to 
free ourselves from the traditional picture. 


P. M. FRASER 
All Souls College, Oxford 


Iza BrezuNska-Matowsst: Poglady 
nobilitas okresu Nerona i ich podtoze 
gospodarczo-spoteczne. (Les opinions de 
la nobilitas romaine de l’époque de Néron 
et leur fondement économique et social.) 
Pp. 136. Warsaw: Instytut His- 
toryczny Uniwersytetu Warszaw- 
skiego, 1952. Paper. 


Some 30,000 words of Polish are followed by a 
closely printed French summary of about 
13,000 words. I cannot read Polish, but a 
glance through the Polish pages revealed that 
a great deal of room was taken up by long 
quotations in Latin from three authors, Per- 
sius, Lucan, and Seneca (references being 
given in all cases), and that there were 
references in the notes to most of the stan- 
dard works of modern scholarship on the 
Neronian period. The impression thus gained 


- was confirmed by a close reading of the 


French summary: the authoress knows her 
sources, ancient and modern, very well. Her 
general picture of Stoic teaching and belief 
in the ethical field, especially in relation to 
poverty, suicide, and death, is excellent, and 
in the case of Seneca she shows some care in 
distinguishing between his views on certain 
subjects (for instance, the question of the 
‘good man’ taking part in public life) at 
different periods of his life. 

So far, so good. 

Stoicism, though you would hardly guess 
it from this book, was not invented in the 
time of Nero, and what we read in Seneca on 
poverty, suicide, and death is traditional 
Stoic orthodoxy. Why it had such a vogue in 
the early Roman Empire is a matter of 
speculation ; and there has been plenty of it. 
But the authoress’s view is novel. It is (a) that 
all this Stoic writing of the Neronian period 
was for the benefit of the nobilitas, and (6) 
that ‘L’incertitude du lendemain, la crainte 
de la pauvreté et de ia perte de sa position 
ne sont pas uniquement causées par la peur 
de la terreur impériale, mais elles sont aussi 
une conséquence de la décrépitude des bases 
économiques de la nobilitas et du manque des 
chances, pour les descendants de l’ancienne 
aristocratie, de garder ou de refaire leur 
fortune’ (because, as is pointed out, they had 
never done a hand’s turn in their lives). ‘Les 





conclusions passives tirées de |’estimation 
pessimiste de la réalité, la recherche d’un 
secours contre la pauvreté dans la trempe de 
l’Ame et contre toutes les calamités dans la 
morte, découlent sans aucun doute de I’iso- 
lation complete de la nobilitas dans la société 
d’alors’ (p. 133). The nobilitas was not 
greatly worried about the existing imperial 
régime ‘qui la garantit pour le moment 
contre le danger du cété de la plébe et des 
esclaves’ (p. 134). 

It would have been well if some of the 
time spent in repeating this thesis and even 
in quoting Seneca had been spent in an 
attempt by evidence and by argument to 
establish the nature and existence of a nobi- 
litas which was tottering on its last economic 
legs and desperately seeking to retain some 
kind of balance by commissioning and read- 
ing works of Stoic philosophy, for no better 
reason than that it never knew from moment 
to moment where the next denarius was 
coming from. In a world in which thought 
is controlled by reason, theories have to give 
way to facts; and the outstanding exponents 
of Stoicism in this period of whom we know 
were not bankrupt nobiles at all. 

I do not think that Trimalchio’s ‘pius, 
fortis, fidelis . . . nec unquam philosophum 
audivit’ was quoted. I wondered why. 


J. P. V. D. Batspon 
Exeter College, Oxford 


James Everett SEAVER: Persecution 
of the Fews in the Roman Empire (300- 
438). Pp. 101. Lawrence, Kansas: 
University of Kansas, 1952. Paper, 


$2. 


Some of the most discreditable chapters in 
human history are those that deal with the 
relations between Jews and non-Jews. It is a 
sad and shameful record; and the contem- 
plation of the facts arouses such strong emo- 
tions that it is extremely difficult to preserve 
the objectivity and freedom from bias that 
ought to mark historical writing. The present 
monograph is no exception. The author is 
convinced that the Jews were very badly 
treated in the Roman Empire in the period 
under discussion, and that through no fault 
of their own. He is justifiably indignant at 
the real wrongs inflicted upon them; and 
his indignation leads him to find insults, 
indignities, and injustices which are not 
there. 

For example, he finds evidence of anti- 
Jewish feeling in the fact that in an enact- 
ment of Constantius synagogues are referred 
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to as conciliabula, and asserts that ‘this word 
was never used of a religious building, for it 
was one which at this time in Roman slang 
means a brothel’ (p. 33). Aglance at Bingham 
or the Thesaurus would have shown him that 
the word is used not only of synagogues but 
also, by Christian writers, of churches both 
orthodox and heretical. 

Again Seaver considers that Gratian’s 
rescission of Jewish exemption from the bur- 
dens of the decurionate ‘infringed on Judaism 
as a lawful religion’ (p. 46). But this exemp- 
tion had been granted in the first instance 
because the office involved participation in 
pagan cult-ceremonies. Once this had ceased 
to be the case the raison d’étre of the exemp- 
tion had gone. The Jew might justly com- 
plain that the exemption denied to him was 
accorded to others or that if he was fit for the 
decurionate he should not be excluded from 
other offices; but that is a different matter. 

On p. 52 Jerome’s statements about the 
cursing of the Nazarenes in the synagogues, 
while not denied outright or even seriously 
challenged, are presented in a way which 
suggests that they are unreliable. ‘Several 
passages . . . seem to demonstrate . . . The 
first purports to give . . .”. But there can be 
little doubt that Jerome is referring to the 
well-known Birkath ha-Minim of which the 
Hebrew text is extant (O. Holtzmann, 
Mischna; Berakot 15-19; G. F. Moore, 
Judaism, i. 294; iii. 97.) 

And so on. Seaver’s book presents a con- 
siderable collection of historical data; but 
the treatment is not historical but propa- 
gandist. 

T. W. Manson 
University of Manchester 


Luic1 Potacco: Tuscanicae Disposi- 
tiones. Problemi di Architettura dell’ 
Italia Proto-romana. (Universita di 
Padova: Pubblicazioni della Facolta 
di Lettere e Filosofia, XX VII.) Pp. 
i+159. Padua: Cedam, 1952. Paper, 
L. 1500. 


Tus book is both more and less than a thesis 
on the Tuscan Temple of Vitruvius iv. 6. 
More, because Vitruvius is reached only in 
its last twenty pages: less, because- neither 
Vitruvius nor any other topic receives respon- 
sible consideration. Polacco is concerned 
only to cut a figure in Italian talking-shops. 

He first acknowledges a debt to Bruno 
Zevi. Good architecture, he says, blends sug- 
gestions of organic nature with a special 
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ee 


geometry, that of apparent proportions. 
Greek began organically, as shown by early 
capitals with palms and vertical volutes. But 
Doric and Ionic are deliberately unnatural, 
and arose when construction changed from 
timber to stone. No such change can be 
‘chemical’, and we know the Ionic builders 
transferred their three fasciae from the para- 
pet to the architrave. Architecture in Greece, 
soon reduced to mere geometry, died of the 
‘disillusioned rationality’ found in Doric en- 
tablatures of the third century. We have only 
one brilliant protest against this tendency, 
the Erechtheum. The Corinthian capital was 
too timid. Another Greek (sic) desertion of 
geometry was the ‘Corinthian—Doric’ Temple 
of Paestum. But the true organic mentality, 
destined to save architecture, survived in 
Italy alone, for instance in the late-fifth- 
century tombs of Norchia, with their numer- 
ous triglyphs, their dentils, and their podia: 
while renewed Greek influence in the third 
century led to an ‘integration’ called, much 
later, the “Tuscan Order’. 

Why throw away an ace by making ‘Tus- 
can’ so late? The second chapter explains. 
From the sixth century Rame dictated 
Etruscan culture and originated the three- 
celled Tuscan Temple, although Etruria re- 


fused to adopt this until the third century, . 


except at Orvieto and perhaps Veii. Orvieto 
was Fanum Voltumnae, a religious centre of 
Etruria where Rome traded and therefore 
must have had a temple, which will be the 
one early three-celled temple Polacco can 
trust here. The temple of Veii, if it is of the 
early fifth century—which Polacco doubts— 
is near Rome, so will be Roman; while that 
of Marzabotto, though excavated by Italians, 
was dug too badly to give any evidence. 

The early Roman mind grouped every- 
thing in triads. Three races, Etruscan, Latin, 
and Sabine, comprised the primitive city, 
three elements, paterfamilias, liberi, and servi, 
the primitive ‘familia’. There follows the 
largest collection of triads published since 
the Misfortunes of Elphin. The term Tusca- 
nicae dispositiones in Vitruvius is ‘generic, 
having no reference to specific architectural 
types’. By similar scharfsinnige Kombinationen, 
Polacco denies that Tuscan atria existed. All 
atria originated in Rome, because people 
cannot be great conquerors, like the Romans 
from the sixth century, without being great 
builders. 

Vitruvius, whose background only the 
Italian Moe has seriously considered, was a 
reformer with unhistorical snobberies. For 
him, ‘old’ meant ‘pre-Hellenistic’, and there- 
fore, in Italy, “Tuscan’. Just as Virgil, an 
Italian nationalist, gave Aeneas as few Greek 
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allies as possible (and, I suppose, belittled 
the exploits of Pallas as far as he could), 
Vitruvius invented an unhellenic Tuscan 
order. The Etruscans, in fact, are an Augus- 
tan ‘hypostatization of the history of Proto- 
Roman Italy tending to unity’. 


HucuH PLOMMER 
Leeds School of Architecture 


Jean Bousquet: Fouilles de Delphes: 
Tome II. Topographie et Architecture: 
le Trésor de Cyréne. 2 vols. Pp. 113; 
17 figs. in text, 39 plates of drawings 
and 12 plates of photographs in port- 
folio. Paris: de Boccard, 1952. 
Paper, cardboard portfolio, 4500 fr. 


Treasury XIII at Delphi was unearthed in 
1895 and various suggestions have from time 
to time been made about its form, date, and 
identity. At last Bousquet has studied the 
remains thoroughly, recognizing more than 
400 fragments. The first problem is what 
superstructure belongs to the foundations 
(which are preserved up to the first course of 
the crepis). The obvious candidate is the 
building on which are inscribed decrees in 
honour of Cyrenaeans; but, as Dinsmoor 
observed, its clamps are of a form generally 
later than those of the foundations and its 
lowest course is rather broader than that for 
which the crepis bedding was prepared. But 
Bousquet sees no alternative to connecting 
foundations and superstructure: to explain 
the discrepancies he proposes that construc- 
tion was interrupted and on resumption the 
plan was slightly altered. Though not con- 
clusive, the argument is reasonable. 

Bousquet’s patient work has now more or 
less definitely established the form of the 
superstructure. It was impurely Doric, di- 
style in antis, with half-columns engaged to 
the inner sides of the antae: these antae had 
also pilaster capitals, which were repeated at 
the rear corners of the building. The space 
between the central (free) columns was 
widened to allow a clear view of the door- 
way, and required an extra triglyph and 
metope above it in the frieze. Other abnor- 
mal features—some derived from Ionic— 
are the rounding of the tops of the flutes, the 
moulding above the abacus, the cyma re- 
versa at the back of the architrave, the 
cavetto crowning the metope, and the ovolo 
of the geison soffit. 

Inscriptions on the superstructure make 
it probable that this was the Cyrenaean 
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treasury : Bousquet adds historical arguments 
and possible architectural parallels in the ill- 
published remains from Cyrene. The date of 
the superstructure is evidently fourth cen- 
tury B.c., and probably not early in that 
century: Bousquet, again arguing histori- 
cally, concludes that it was erected soon after 
the Sacred War and assumes that the founda- 
tion was constructed just before that war. In 
late antiquity the treasury was converted to 
Christian use and eventually was destroyed 
by fire. 

Detailed studies and measured drawings 
of Greek buildings are infrequent, and Bous- 
quet’s honest and diligent record should be 
very useful to students of fourth-century 
Doric. He is therefore entitled to speculate 
on the proportions of his treasury, which he 
believes to be an essay in square and cube 
roots, ‘somme des connaissances géométri- 
ques de l’école de Théodore, consacrée au 
Dieu inspirateur des recherches mathéma- 
tiques, et archégéte des géométres comme 
il l’est de la cité de Battos’. Though it is 
reasonable to look for geometrical construc- 
tions in classical architecture, I doubt if the 
dimensions of this treasury can be as exactly 
determined as Bousquet requires, and in 
general his claims seem exaggerated. But 
scholars interested in fourth-century mathe- 
matics might well look at pp. 77-104. 

The architectural drawings, by Y. Fomine, 
are appropriate and clear: a few errors are 
noted in the text. The photographs are good 


and well reproduced. 
R. M. Coox 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Jou. H. Croon: The Herdsman of the 
Dead. Studies on some cults, myths, 
and legends of the ancient Greek 
colonization-area. Pp. ix+112. Ut- 
recht: de Vroede, 1952. Paper, 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a doctoral thesis presented at Am- 
sterdam, enlarged and revised from part of 
one presented at Cambridge. Its title refers 
to a recurrent figure in myth (the most out- 
standing representative being Geryon) which 
Dr. Croon thinks he has discovered. Briefly, 
he is a hostile personage, opposed by Hera- 
kles on occasion, and is commonly associated 
with hot springs, which the author, in my 
opinion rightly, holds to have seemed to the 
ancients, at least in early times, to be pheno- 
mena closely connected with the under- 
world and its terrors. If the reviewer quarrels 
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a little with the term ‘herdsman of the dead’ 
it is because Dr. Croon does not prove at all 
clearly that it is the dead whom Geryon and 
his kind tend or drive. Hades does indeed on 
occasion (Pindar, O. 9. 33-35) conduct the 
bodies of those who die down a ‘hollow road’ 
using a ‘rod’ or ‘wand’, apparently a formid- 
able implement, which he brandishes against 
Herakles himself; but that the cattle of 
Geryon were ever anything but cattle, how- 
ever remarkable, there is no hint in the 
tradition. However, a herdsman of some 
kind, connected with the world of the dead 
(or occasionally the sea, pp. 57 ff.), does 
certainly exist in myth, and his connexion 
with hell-mouths, including hot springs, is 
clearly enough shown by the facts Dr. Croon 
produces. By what precise title a modern 
prefers to call him, or indeed whether an 
ancient styles him Geryon or Alkyoneus, is 
not a matter of first-rate importance. 

Considerable space is devoted to explaining 
the connexion of different forms of the myth 
with different sections of the Greek people, 
notably the Chalkidians and Corinthians. 
At one point (pp. 70 ff.) the argument is 
weakened by postulating the old theory that 
Admetos was originally a chthonian deity 
and finding a doubtful hell-mouth in an 
appropriate locality; but this at most upsets 
only a small part of the thesis. 

H. J. Rose 

University of St. Andrews 


C. W. Westrup: A Near-kin within 
the Kin. A Comparative Study. (K. 
Danske Vidensk. Selskab, Hist.-fil. 
Medd. 33. 4.) Pp. 26. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1952. Paper, kr. 3. 


Dr. WEstRuP examines with his usual dili- 
gence and acuteness the inner circle of kin 
who are the natural heirs of one dying intes- 
tate (or, a point he does not deal with, of the 
deceased in a society which has not the 
custom of making wills). He traces them 
through several nations of Wiro speech 
(Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Germans, with 
references to Hindu law and custom, parti- 
cularly the Laws of Manu). A relatively large 
amount of space is devoted to the document 
preserved in [Dem.] xliii. 51 (p. 5 and else- 
where), and more to the question of who 
exactly the Roman adgnati were (pp. 17 ff.). 
For the Kelts and Germans he makes what 
he can of the none too plentiful evidence 
furnished especially by sundry known rules 
concerning wergelt and the scraps of infor- 
mation given by Tacitus. 





One of the most interesting features of the 
discussion is the light thrown on what may 
be termed the outer circle of the ‘near-kin’, 
the fringes of the primitive undivided patri- 
lineal family, farther off than first cousins 
once removed, according to the usual emen- 
dation of the ‘Demosthenic’ document (péxp: 
aveyuidv rraidiwv Wesseling, dveyradadv MSS.). 
Incidentally to this he revives a neglected 
explanation by Jevons of the strange term 
OpoydAaxres (p. 4, n. 4). The word yields no 
tolerable sense if we suppose it to mean any- 
thing like ‘foster-brothers’, considering the 
structure of the Greek kin; but if, with 
Jevons and Westrup, we interpret it as those 
who share in the (libation of) milk at a 
common ancestral burial-place, it has its 
parallel in the Hindu samanodacas, those who 
share in the offering of water at the ancestral 
tombs. 

Altogether this is a useful and very well- 
informed collection of available material on 
the structure of early patrilineal society, with 
sane conclusions which, when tentative and 
conjectural, as at times they must be, are 


clearly given as such. 
H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


ANNALINA Ca6 Levi: Barbarians on 
Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture. 
(Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 123.) Pp. xi+56; 17 
plates. New York: American Numis- 
matic Society, 1952. Paper, $3.50. 


Mrs. Levi has chosen a very interesting 
subject—a close study of the barbarian as an 
element in the composition of Roman coin- 
types and a consideration of the possible 
relation of coin-types to sculpture. She is 
particularly concerned with new types as 
they appear, testing out the not unreasonable 
hypothesis that they are most likely to repre- 
sent contemporary sculpture. Three periods 
are here distinguished: (1) down to M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus—‘occasional scenes 
of a narrative character’ ; (2) from (1) down 
to Constantine I—‘symbolic scenes on the 
coins and several multifigured scenes on the 
medallions’ ; (3) after Constantine I—‘almost 
exclusively symbolic figures on both coins 
and medallions’. It seems that this classifica- 
tion works reasonably well, even if it must 
not be pressed too far. A special chapter (II) 
is devoted to the ‘barbarian as an attribute’, 
i.e. as a minor addition to a type, designed 
to bring out the essential character of the 
chief figure. It is perhaps more convenient 
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to use the word ‘adjunct’, reserving the word 
‘attribute’ for what is actually held or worn. 
To whom then is the barbarian adjunct? The 
answer is ready—to Victory or the Emperor. 
A pretty example occurs on the coins of 
Commodus, where, in two consecutive issues, 
we find figures first without then with their 
adjuncts. Minerva has her owl, Aequitas her 
globe, Felicitas her modius, and Victory her 
captive (p. 28). Where the barbarian appears 
as adjunct to a god or ‘virtue’, he is derived 
from the Emperor (so Mrs. Levi) or, perhaps 
better, from Victory. 

A full comparison of coins with sculpture 
cannot be achieved ; the remains of the latter 
are too scanty. But Mrs. Levi finds useful 
similarities under Augustus (arch near temple 
of Divus Julius and types of the recovered 
standards), under Vespasian (‘arcus ad Isis’ 
on the tomb of the Haterii and Judaea Capta 
types), and under Trajan (arch, column of 
Trajan and Dacia Capta types). The coin on 
which Trajan is seen setting his foot on a 
captive, with only head and shoulders show- 
ing, may be copied from sculpture; but it 
might seem that the barbarian was deliber- 
ately shown crushed almost out of existence. 

What is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this careful and penetrating study 
is that it is a direct contribution to a larger 
theme of even wider importance—the lan- 
guage of picture as employed on coins and 
its relation to similar idioms, employed in 
other forms of art. We can turn to a diction- 
ary to find the meaning of a word of the 
literary language; but where shall we turn 
to find the meaning of an element in the 
pictorial vocabulary ? Pictures can be on one 
of several planes—direct representation of 
what can be seen and touched, the same with 
a transition to symbolical meaning, or sym- 
bolical meaning left almost pure. And, in one 
and the same work of art, there can be transi- 
tion from one plane to another. 

The coins have a peculiar value for several 
reasons: they are plentiful, whereas most forms 
of art are not; they often have accompanying 
legends which remove any doubt about their 
meaning; they can be interpreted in their 
relation to larger works of art through the 
medallions, which, while so close to coins in 
form, yet have a little more of the spacious- 
ness of the larger works. That the coins 
depend to a very large extent on sculpture 
and painting seems to the present reviewer 
certain. But they certainly employ a kind of 
shorthand of their own, which needs some 
expansion if we are going to imagine cor- 
rectly the works that they copy. Mrs. Levi’s 
little book, with its attractive set-up and its 
seventeen excellent plates, should draw many 


a reader to explore this fascinating, only 
half-explored, domain. On the plates, some 
of the coins have been enlarged; the scale 
should properly be stated. 

Haroip MArtTINGLy 


Atti del 1° Congresso Nazionale di 
Archeologia Cristiana. Pp. 296; 50 
plates. Rome: ‘L’Erma’ di Bret- 


schneider, 1952. Paper, L. 3500. 


Tue first national (i.e. Italian) Congress of 
Christian Archaeology met at Syracuse in 
September 1950. Its published papers, some 
in summary form, number twenty-five, of 
which sixteen concern Sicily itself. Professor 
Giuseppe Agnello of Catania, the director of 
the conference and the editor of the present 
volume, begins with a most interesting and 
useful sketch of the history of Christian 
archaeology in Sicily, in the course of which 
he pays special tribute to the labours of 
Paolo Orsi. He also contributes an account 
of his own excavations in the cemetery and 
rock church of Bibinello. There are sub- 
stantial papers on the cult of the Scillitan 
martyrs and of Fulgentius of Ruspe at Naples 
and Syracuse (A. Bellucci) and on the repre- 
sentation of the Sapientia Dei on the important 
Adelfia sarcophagus (C. Cecchelli). The re- 
ports on excavations of Sicilian cemeteries 
and churches and the numerous plates com- 
bine to give the volume a serious and per- 
manent value. They reveal a wealth of early 
Christian remains which is probably not 
generally appreciated. Among non-Sicilian 
items are a report on recent discoveries in 
and around Rome, a paper on work at S. 
Maria Maggiore, and some new information 
about mosaic technique at S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, Ravenna. 

The conference decided to meet biennially, 
the next time at Padua. It is evident that if a 
substantial volume of papers, devoted prin- 
cipally to the archaeology of a particular 
region, can be published on each occasion, 
a series of high value will soon be built up. 
The conference performed another useful 
service when it drew attention to the urgent 
need for the further excavation and the 
preservation of the three oldest Sicilian basi- 
licas, S. Giovanni di Palagonia, S. Pietro ad 
Baias, and S. Foca near Syracuse. Professor 
Libertini’s paper on the little church at 
Palagonia aroused special interest, for it 
seems to have had a nave without aisles and 
with no side walls, the spaces between the 
arches of the arcade having doors. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 
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Everyman’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical 
Geography. Revised by JoHN War- 
RINGTON. Pp. xii+256; 80 pp. of 
maps and plans (64 in colour). 
London: Dent, 1952. Cloth, 159. 
net. 


Tuis Atlas differs greatly in form and con- 
tent from the original of 1907 in the popular 
Everyman series. A commendable feature is 
the increased attention paid to the ancients’ 
own ideas of geography. This first section 
opens naively enough, indeed, with the 
voyage of the Argonauts ‘according to 
Orpheus, Pindar, and Apollonius’ and the 
world ‘according to Homer, B.c. 1000’ 
(ascribing to him, among other things, a 
knowledge of the Phasis beyond Alybe, here 
misprinted as Albye). Besides the worlds of 
Herodotus and Ptolemy there are now given 
the world of Eratosthenes and outlines of 
Strabo’s and Mela’s. The ‘orbis veteribus 
notus’ is oversimplified and less interesting 
than the old Map I. A few pages of com- 
mentary on these maps would have been 
more to the point than some of the informa- 
tion about to be mentioned. 

Great stress is laid on local topography. 
There are ‘maps and plans of notable battles 
and districts’ (pp. 65-80), and these are ex- 
plained in a lengthy ‘historical gazetteer’ 
(pp. 81-217), including, for instance, nine 
pages each on Alexandria and Pompeii, 
seven each on Olympia and Constantinople, 
and four on Mycenae. The places just named 
and many others did not figure in the old 
Atlas even as insets, and there was no such 
description. The new matter, said to have 
been revised in relation to the new Everyman 
Smaller Classical Dictionary, will be useful for 
the students of classical authors and ancient 
(including Eastern) history who are chiefly 
in view. But one wonders if it is all in place 
in an atlas, and must protest on finding the 
geographical index cluttered with arches and 
baths, gardens and temples and the like 
(even Columna, M. Aurelii, with a vague 
reference to a plan of Rome). 

The old Atlas consisted of 27 folding maps. 
Now there are 64 pages of coloured maps, 
most of them stretched over opposite pages, 
so that all folding is avoided. This makes the 
book vastly handier and more agreeable to 
use. The old maps were often overcrowded, 
smudgy with mountains, and not very legible. 
The new are very much clearer, though often, 
one feels, by the sacrifice of too much detail, so 
that countries like Asia Minor seem strangely 
empty. There are some curious lapses, as 
when a map of the Roman Empire at 


Caesar’s death shows Roman walls in a still 
unconquered Britain and Germany. 

It is difficult to admit that the index, pp. 
221-56 (as against pp. 3-93, which were 
more closely printed) has been ‘considerably 
enlarged’. Bare references are generally 
given where the old index was pleasantly 
liberal with information like Odessus, Varna 
and Rotémagus, Rouen, and even Ména 
(Caesaris), Monapia (Plinii), vel Ménaoeda 
I., Isle of Man, Mona (Taciti), Anglesea, with 
a footnote thrown in that Dio Cassius wrote 
Mona. There are too many misprints and 
worse weeds, like Abnola, Ebussis, Belas- 
giotis, Seepsis (given in their correct forms 
on the maps), Lambasa, Mesombria (both 
index and maps), Aegaevel for Aegae vel 
Edessa. Seleucia (Pieria) is doubled as 
Sileucia Preria, Friniates as Friniateons: 
Circeji follows Circei: Abingaunum and 
Abintimilium should be Alb- and mean the 
same places as Albium Ingaunum and 
Albium Intimelium on the next page. 

Despite such things this handy and clear 
Atlas will do much service as a companion to 


classical studies, 
J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 


H. J. R. Murray: A History of Board- 
Games other than Chess. Pp. xiv-+267; 
86 figs. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Cloth, 42s. net. 


Mr. Morray wrote a History of Chess in 1913, 
and now adds a lucid and comprehensive 
account of other games played on boards. 
As he justly observes, we cannot ascertain 
the details of ancient games from boards and 
pieces or from casual references in literature 
and art; and in any case rules and even 
names are apt to shift confusingly. But since 
it appears that throughout recent centuries 
the basic types of board-games are few, it is 
reasonable to expect the same types in the 
past. So the original petteia or poleis of the 
Greeks and the /atrunculi of the Romans were 
war-games, and the Greek grammai or dia- 
grammismos (originally kubeia) and the Roman 
duodecim scripta with its descendant alea or 
tabula were race-games: merels, too, seem to 
have been played by Greeks and Romans, 
though their names are not known. In this 
Murray develops the identifications of R. G. 
Austin. On pente grammai he offers a new sug- 
gestion, attractive but unverifiable, though 
Pollux may well be ignored: it was a form of 
solitaire played on a pentagram. On the 
game with the ‘sacred line’ he is cautiously 
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reticent, except for a hazardous statement 
that it was known in Greece before petteia 
and grammai. I am not happy about the 
Egyptian origins of these games; in fact we 
do not know how early or from whom Greece 
received them. 

This is an instructive and enjoyable work. 
The short passage on Greek and Roman 
games is important as the contribution of a 
specialist in games; and the whole of the 
book is well worth reading. 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Giorcio Pasguai: Vecchie e nuove 
pagine stravaganti di un filologo. Pp. 
ix+ 319; 6ill. Florence: Franceso da 
Silva, 1952. Paper. 


Iraty’s leading scholar here reprints, with 
some stylistic changes and a few substantial 
additions, his first miscellany volume, Pagine 
stravaganti di un filologo (1933), supplemented 
by two articles of a ‘carattere pid tecnico, 
pit filologico’ like those found in Pagine meno 
stravaganti (1935) and Terze pagine stravaganti 
(1942). 

Of these one is a review of E. Norden’s 
Ennius und Vergilius, translated from the Ger- 
man and brought up to date by Sebastiano 
Timpanaro, jun., who is introduced as ‘il mi- 
gliore conoscitore di Ennio’. The other is an 
interpretation of Callisthenes fr. 14 Jac. 
(apud Strab. xvii. 814), refuting U. Wilcken 
and H. Berve, and arguing that Alexander 
the Great went to consult the oracle of 
Ammon ‘spinto da un impulso religioso 
irresistibile’. On p. 273, line 3, there is a 
sadly misdirected comma, which leads one 
to think that Pasquali construes 7d zAéov 
with dzoxpwopevov instead of with efva:, as at 
pp. 282-3 he rightly takes it. 

Of more general interest are the twenty 
less technical chapters, for which the tone is 
set by an obituary of Domenico Comparetti, 
a self-taught hero of the age of Schliemann, 
who began as a pharmacist’s assistant and 
became ‘grecista e latinista, epigrafista e 
papirologo e folklorista, storico del diritto e 
della religione, medievalista e fennologo ... 
una nostra gloria grande’. Obituaries of 
E. Pistelli and A. Warburg lead to a review 
of Wilamowitz’s Erinnerungen and an obituary, 
which contrasts him interestingly with 
Mommsen. Wilamowitz appears as an 
eighteenth-century Frederician with an ‘ali- 
to volteriano’, a genial maestro developing 
without exploitation the personalities of 
his sodales, a scholar ‘totalitario e quindi 


desultorio’, an ‘intuitivo’ who tackled epi- 
graphs and papyri like a ‘giocatore esperto di 
domino’. Pasquali’s reminiscences of Gét- 
tingen convey little of its Aulturgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung for him, which, largely through 
him, caused Florence to be assailed as ‘rocca- 
forte della filologia tedesca’. Some chapters 
are polemic, e.g. against demagogic errors 
in the pronunciation of Latin ; against school- 
masters who plague pupils with an ultra- 
logical syntax; in favour of free time for 
self-chosen reading; in favour of Greek be- 
ing taught to children before Latin; for the 
reorganization of public libraries, in which 
Pasquali roundly states that matters are 
worse in 1952 than in 1929 and blames the 
democristian Minister Gonella. 

The pleas for palaeography as a ‘scienza 
dello spirito’ and for a collection of medie- 
val Italian library catalogues are themes de- 
veloped in Pasquali’s great work, Storia della 
tradizione e critica del testo (ed. 2, 1952). Those 
with ecdotic propensities might note in chap- 
ters xviii and xix the important texts that 
Pasquali regards as needing critical edition. 
Of interest are many sporadic dicta: ‘L’ele- 
mento greco, o almeno di lingua greca, fu il 
lievito che trasforméd il latino in italiano’ 
(p. 160) bears reflection. Tongue of a com- 
mercial city, Latin, by absorbing the spirit 
of an already cosmopolitan Greek, acquired 
the force to conquer the world (p. 163). 
Enlivening is the direction of Pasquali’s 
quest, ‘attraverso la storia alla liberta’, 
everywhere pervading these random pages 
of this ‘gentiluomo di conversazione signoril- 
mente varia’, as he terms his eminent pre- 
decessor Comparetti. 

D. C. C. Youne 
Queen’s College, Dundee, 
University of St. Andrews 


P. K. Hurrectse: Gaius Iulius 
Caesar, Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
Met illustraties van A. A. Tadema. 
Pp. 272; 29 ill., 11 plans, map. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1952. Cloth, 
fl. 5.90. 

Tue Dutch illustrated Xenophon which was 
published last year is now followed by a 
Caesar, with the same editor and illustrator. 
Like its predecessor, the book is intended for 
school use. The text is based on that of 
Constans in the Budé series; an introduc- 
tion of some fifty pages deals with the bio- 
graphy of Caesar, the organization of the 
Roman army, and the history of the Gallic 
campaigns, 
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Horace: Epodes. Edition et traduc- 
tion par Léon HERMANN. (Collec- 
tion Latomus, xiv.) Pp. 76. Brussels: 
Latomus, 1953. Paper. 


Turee of Professor Hermann’s works have 
recently been reviewed here at some length 
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(Ixv. 182, lxvii. 169, Ixviii. 36). Of this one 
it may perhaps suffice to say that among his 
own conjectures which he has admitted to 
the text are simus (1. 8), tumiilus (5. 3), vdce 
(5. 88), niiper (7. 3), and frigent (8. 17), and 
that, printing calles in 17. 35, he translates it 
‘tu t’échauffes’. 


SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


MNEMOSYNE 
4TH SERIES, vi (1953), Fasc. ii 


J. C. Kamerbeek, Alcaica quaedam: (1) in 
Alcaeus fr. 48 L (43 D), ll. 8-9, read emi 
Tevxeor Tpomny, i.e. by tmesis émrpdmnv: (2) 
in Ox. Pap. 2297. 5, which gives a fragment 
from the poem beginning dovvvérnu: «7A. (fr. 
87 L), 7ddes denotes the lower corners of the 
sail, and we should read éxmerardypeva not 
éxmemaAdxpeva; (3) in Ox. Pap. 2165 col. ii, 
xa[yyey]jpac’ might come from a present 
yépw, of which yépwy is participle. W. J. 
Verdenius, Plato Phaedo 66 B: jpas pera tod 
Adyou is equivalent to quads Kai tov Adyov. 
P. J. Enk, The Latin Accent: the accent in the 
Plautine and classical periods was of a 
musical nature, but there was also some 
element of stress; there is not infrequently a 
clash between ictus and accent, but this 
presents no difficulty provided we assume 
both ictus and accent were heard. W. J. 
Verdenius, Hymn to Apollo 53-54: for Aico 
perhaps read vijocea (active). K. H. E. 
Schutter, De Lydia et Diris carminibus: con- 
trary to what van der Graaf (1945) main- 
tains, Jacobs (1792) and others are right in 
dividing the Dirae into two poems. W. J. 
Verdenius, The Metaphorical Sense of aimds: 
Homer’s aids oAe8pos and other such phrases 
give metaphors not from a precipice but from 
a rising wave, ‘hard to ascend’, ‘irresistible’. 
A. Kolai, De orationum Liviano operi insertarum 
numerositate: gives examples of prose-rhythm 
from speeches in Livy, consisting of clausulae 
both of x@Aa and of xéppara, and agrees 
with Cic. Leg. iii. 5 that history is opus orato- 
rium maxime, and with Quint. x. 1. 31 that it 


being pushed open. V. Bulhart, Textkri- 
tische Studien zum lateinischen Flavius Iosephus : 
Josephus was translated into Latin by ‘Hege- 
sippus’, ps.-Rufinus, and Cassiodorus; the 
translations of the last two have not been 
edited in modern times (except, it should be 
added, Cassiodorus’ Contra Apionem), and 
B. gives many emendations based on Froben’s 
text (1524). 


4TH SERIES, vi (1953), Fasc. iii. 


W. J. Verdenius, Notes on Aristophanes’ 
Clouds: on 34, 73 (suggests émeiBero), 145 
(dAorro is the better attested reading), 292, 
343-4 (pivas a play on pwods), 415, 489-90 
(keep zpoBdAwpa codpdv), 528, 729-30 (sug- 
gests €mAdBo), 740-1, 783 (keep d:dafaiunr), 
800 (for rav read xai with V), 1004, 1171, 
1199, 1308, 1312 (keep ée{jrec with anti- 
strophic variation). H. D. Westlake, Euri- 
pides, Troades 205-209: the favourable men- 
tion of Thessaly in ll. 214-19 may reflect the 
contemporary hope of obtaining military 
assistance from there ; Nicias urged consolida- 
tion in the Chalcidice before embarking on 
the Sicilian expedition. J. C. Kamerbeek, 
Deux passages des Bacchantes d’Euripide: notes 
on i40 (place semicolon after Avéca and read 
68° ééapyos Bpdmos), 145 (read, with P', 
xamvos’ | 6 Baxxeds 8°’ éxwv mip), 147-8 
(with L, Spéuw Kai xopots | épeBifwv mAavd- 
Tas), 151-2 émiBpéuer todd’: & | ire xrA.), 
406 (read, with Verrall, [Ta¢ov dv 6’, and 
refer what follows to the river Pyramos in 
Cilicia). W. J. Verdenius, Mimnermus 1, 6: 
read 6uws, and render ‘which makes even a 
handsome man ugly’. W. J. Verdenius, 





is proxima poetis et quodam modo carmen solut 


W. J. Verdenius, Herodas iv 54: xjmi pélov 
w0etra refers not to a crowd but to the door 





Xenophanes 34, 3: 74 padcora means ‘at best’. 
A. Fuks, Notes on the Rule of the Ten at Athens 
in 403 B.C.: Aristotle was mistaken in think- 
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ing there were two boards of Ten; the politi- 
cal colour of the Ten was moderate, and 
their policy not unlike that of Theramenes ; 
they seem to have tried, unsuccessfully, to 
come to terms with the democratic exiles. 
W. J. Verdenius, Oxyrh. Pap. XX (1952), 
2256, fr. 9, 17-18: suggests teivw pépos. 
-KaA@s TWeioa . . G. J. D. Aalders H. 
Wzn., Date and intention of Xenophon’s Hiero: 
this, Xenophon’s only un-Socratic dialogue, 
must be placed after the Cyropaedia, i.e. 
after 361-360 B.c.; it is of general applica- 
tion, fitting monarchic rule into the system 
of the Greek city-state. S. Trenkner, A 
popular short story: the source of Diphilus’ 
KAnpotpevor (the Casina of Plautus): the plot 
of the Casina, derived from Diphilus, is 
known to resemble Ov. Fast. ii. 303 ff., the 
story of Hercules, disguised as Omphale, 
receiving her lover Faunus ; the resemblances 
point to both having used a Greek short 
story, for which cf. Aristotle fr. 611° p. 64 R., 
Herod. v. 18, Thrym and Thor in the Edda, 
and other parallels. H. Wagenvoort, Ad 
Lucr. ti. 43: for the corrupt itastuas read 
istas, which will have been glossed tuas. 
H. Wagenvoort, Ad Senecae epistulas animad- 
versiones: at 27. 5, for noverat suggests pueri, 
to try to explain which a scribe may have 
inserted noverant ; at 40. 10, for numquam dicas, 
would read numquid chriam dictas; at 116. 5, 
for inritamur, inretimur. H. Wagenvoort, Ad 
Sen. Med. 1026 sq.: for aetheris read poli, 
which will have been glossed aetheris; cf. 
A.’s reading at H.F. 821 f. D. Kuijper Ff., Et 
calvos Luna adamasti: this phrase in Auson. 
374. 5 refers to the bald priests of Isis. V. 
Bulhart, Josephus Antig. 9, 17: for xrypartos 
read Arjparos. 


SYMBOLAE OSLOENSES 


xxx (1953) 
H. Morland, Utere = uti: distinguishes real 
from apparent instances of the active form 
of this infinitive in the two Latin versions of 
Oribasius, and seeks to explain the former in 
the light of certain late-Latin speech-habits. 
I. Errandonea, Das 4. Stasimon der ‘Antigone’ 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE welcome the new half-volume of Pauly’s Realencyclopddie (now under the 
general editorship of Dr. K. Ziegler) which has recently appeared—xxii. 1 
(Pontarches—Praefectianus). As one might have expected, Poseidon and Posi- 
donius bulk large; these exhaustive and admirably arranged articles, by 
E. Wist and K. Reinhardt respectively, account for nearly a third of the text, 
55 and 133 pages out of 628. Porphyrius (R. Beutler) and Posidippus (W. Peek) 



























































(944-87): this is not a ‘song of consolation’ 
for Antigone; the difficulties involved in 
such an interpretation can be avoided by 
regarding the three stories (Danae, Lycurgus, 
Cleopatra) as depicting in advance the fate 
of Antigone (and Haemon), Creon, and 
Eurydice. F. Dornseiff, Kallimachos’ halbe 
Seele auf Abwegen in Sagdirnixhausen: discusses 
a possible interpretation of Callimachus, 
Epigr. 41, 5 Wil. G. Rudberg, Protagoras— 
Gorgias-Menon: eine platonische Ubergangszeit : 
in Prot. ‘Socrates’ is the ‘historical’ S., as in 
the early, shorter dialogues. In Meno 
‘Socrates’ has become Plato, ‘the teacher’. 
Gorg. represents an intermediate stage. K. 
Vretska, Typische und polare Darstellung bei 
Platon: concerned mainly with the account 
of the degenerate states in Rep. viii and ix, 
the author seeks the explanation of some 
‘contradictions’ in the antithesis between 
‘type’ and historical ‘accuracy’ (414 a) and 
the contrast between the ideal world and the 
world of appearance. D. J. Furley, The 
Purpose of Theophrastus’s Characters: this work 
does not resemble the descriptive passages 
of the Ethics but could be a handbook for 
rhetorical students. F. R. Wiist, Der Zug des 
Leotychidas gegen Thessalien: discusses the 
political significance of the campaign of 
4478.c. U. Kahrstedt, Eine etruskische Stimme 
zur etruskischen Geschichte: supplements Heur- 
gon’s treatment of an inscription, of which 
he published a text in Ann. épigr. 1951, 146. 
F. M. Heichelheim, The Bacchylides Paian in 
Toronto: a report on a new examination of 
this fragment. K. Kerényi, EKAOE. The 
figure so labelled (Eukleia) on a crater from 
Spina is ‘the queen of the underworld’. 
A. Seeberg, A Corinthian Aryballos in Oslo: 
compares this vase (dated c. 625 B.c.) with 
other vases similarly depicting boars. E. 
Skard, Kleine Beitrége zum Corpus Hellenis- 
ticum Novi Testamenti: adduces a few parallels 
from Latin literature, e.g. on grief as a cause 
of sleep (Luke 22, 45): Sallust, Fug. 71. 2. 
H. Morland, Pallidulus = miris modis pallidus 
(pallens) : criticizes the treatment of this word 
by Hanssen, Latin Diminutives, pp. 100-1. 
S. Eitrem, Varia. 
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are also here, with 48 Porcii (the Catos have long articles, the Censor by 
Gezler and R. Helm, Uticensis by W. H. Gross), 43 Popillii and 96 Postumii. 
The volume is particularly rich in articles on juristic terms: Patria Potestas 
(E. Sachers: 64 pages), Possessio and Postulatio (Leifer), Postliminium 
(H. Kreller), Postumus (Sachers), Praedium (G. Hug). Posts are dealt with by 
E. Kornemann, Portoria by F. Vittinghof. Among the geographical items are 
Posidonia (H. Riemann) and the many Portus. Posca and Popina (F. Wotke), 
Praeco (K. Schneider) and Praeda (Vogel) have full and useful treatment. 

Publication has now become regular, and the publishers announce that the 
work may be expected to reach its conclusion in five or six years with two or 
three more half-volumes completing the first series (A—Q) and five or six more 
completing the second (R-Z). Most of the stock of the earlier volumes was 
destroyed, but reprinting is in progress and reprints of all the fifty-two half- 
volumes produced before 1942, when publication was suspended, are to be 
ready this summer. The half-volumes are sold separately, and each costs DM. 52 
in paper or DM. 61 in cloth. New subscribers may obtain the work in instal- 
ments and spread their payments correspondingly, and it is hoped that this 
facility may attract more subscriptions. Information is to be cbtained from 
J. B. Metscher’sche Verlag, Kernerstrasse 43, Stuttgart. 


Was Horace talking mere poetry when he asked Thaliarchus to put logs on 
the fire? Was the death of Africanus the Younger due not to Carbo but to 
carbo? These are questions raised by their fellow countryman, Professor Gilbert 
Bagnani of Toronto, in a lively paper on Roman heating arrangements in the 
Spring number (viii. 1) of The Phoenix, the journal of the Classical Association 
of Canada. Professor G. M. Kirkwood of Cornell contributes a study of the 
dramatic function of the chorus in Sophocles, and there are the usual reviews. 


W. M. C. writes: ‘Revisiting Turkey after a long interval in 1951, I had the 
surprise of my life when a village schoolmaster in the Iconium region produced 
a copy of the New Testament in Turkish, and discoursed on the route of St. 
Paul’s first Galatian journey. The westernization of Turkey, obvious to the 
traveller in all manner of externals, is also striking deep roots; and another 
sign of the times is the appearance of the first section of a substantial Latin- 
Turkish Dictionary (Izahl: Ldtince- Tiirkge Sézliik, Boliim I, by Faruk Zeki Perek, 
Istanbul 1952). Some years ago Mr. Perek prepared the first fascicule of a 
Latin-Turkish Lexicon for schools (noticed in C.R. lxi, 1947, p. 1); he has 
postponed the continuation of this work to follow the more ambitious project 
he has now launched. His dictionary is modelled on the Latin-English 
dictionaries of Smith and Lewis, and on the Latin-French dictionaries of 
Quicherat-Daveluy and Goelzer-Martel; the first fascicule reaches in 376 
pages from A to Debitio. The work is competently done, and classical scholars 
in this country will applaud the author’s contention that westernization in 
Turkey cannot be soundly based unless it penetrates to the roots of European 
culture in the literatures of Greece and Rome.’ 


A correspondent writes: ‘It may not be generally realized that members of 
the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Society are entitled to 
receive in return for their subscription any volume of papyri that appears 
during the year of their membership. Since the war Parts xix, xx, and xxi of 
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the Oxyrhynchus Papyri and Part i of the Antinoopoli Papyri have been published 
by the Society. In many cases the selling price of these volumes is about 
4 guineas, and a considerable saving results to those members who simply pay 
the 2-guinea subscription. It is hoped that a number of further volumes will 
appear within the next two years. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xxii, is actually in the 
press, and it is hoped that Part xxiii may go to press before the end of the year. 
Also in the press are Greek Ostraca, Part ii, and Hibeh Papyri, Part ii. Either 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xxii, or Hibeh Papyri, Part ii, will be distributed to 
members in return for their subscription in 1954, the other in 1955. 

‘The Egypt Exploration Society once had a large membership on the 
Graeco-Roman side, but this understandably dwindled in the thirties when the 
rate of publication slowed down. A determined effort is now being made to 
speed up publication. The Society would welcome the steady promise of sup- 
port that membership offers in financing their expensive publications of new 
papyri; and the account given above suggests that members who join are 
likely to get a good return for their subscriptions. The address of the Hon. 
Secretary (Lady Hopkin Morris) is 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
London, W. 1.’ 
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The Classical Association 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teach- 
ing; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; 
(d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The 
annual subscription is 55. (life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a copy 
of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 18s., 
Quarterly £1; combined subscription £1. 15s.), though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. 
Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 145. 

Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) and of all the volumes for 1939—45 can still be obtained for 
6s. each from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, who 
can also supply most of the pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. per volume, 
post free. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Shields, Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke, Hants. Inquiries 
should be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor 
L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. Melluish, 
Bec School, London, S.W.17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cambridge, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Northampton, North Staffordshire, Northumberland 
and Durham, North Wales, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western, Swansea, Tees-side, Worcester. 
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